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To the Kings moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


JAMES 
By the Grace of God, 


King of Grea: Britain, France and 
Ireland, Detender of the Faith. 


SEXES © Aving now ended this my 
| ESE 18 Travail in Antiquities, 
chiefly concerning the 
« Noble Engliſh Nation , 
Bi confidering that Your Majeſty is 
deſcended of the chiefeſt Bl0d-Royal of 


our. ancient Engliſh-Saxon 5 I 


truſt I may with the more reaſon take 
Dedication thereof unto the ſame Tour 
moſt Excellent Majeſty. And albeit 
it be not of ſo great worth (in regard 


1: of the well-doing thereof ) as to the 
1 great Worthineſs of Your View u res 


| quiſite, other means have I none to 
[*2] remedy 


remedy ſuch defeft, than in all bumility 
to make interceſSon , That it may not- 
withſtanding be favourably accepted, 
and not ſeem diſpleaſant in Your Maje- 
ſties learned and judicial fight. 

And thus , not preſuming to be far- 
ther tedious, bs all humble duty I take 
my leave , defiring Almighty God (as 
in my daily Prayers I bold my [elf obli- ' 
ged ) to be Tour Majeſties ever Pro- 
eector, 


Your MAJESTIES 


Moſt humble and dutiful Orator, 


Richard Verſtcgan. 


To 


'0 


To the moſt Noble and Renowned 


Lad eſpecially to the Studious and Lovers 
of Antiquity, that concern the ſame. 


$8 Ldelt it may ſeem unto ſome 
$9 a raſh and unadviſed at- 
tempt, that afrer ſo man 

5 CV the great and worthy labours 
of our learned Antiquaries,a new work 


cayed Intelligence, in Antiquities concerning 
our Nation, ſhould now be preſented un- 
co publick view; yet when it ſhall have 
pleaſed the courteous Reader to have 
confidered of the Contents of the 
Chapters, I truſt he will ſee that the 
enſuing matter will be anſwerable to 
the foregoing Title z much of it being 
ſo extraordinary and unwonted ,. that 
perhaps not any (eſpecially of our Na- 
tion) hath thereof written before. 
I know TI have herein made my ſelf 
ſubje& unto a world of Judges, and am 
likeft to receive moſt — 
uch 


The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation. 


ſuch as are leaſt able to ſentence me, 
Well I wot that the works of no Wri- 
ters have appeared to the world in a 
more curions Age than this, and that 
therefore the more circumſpection and 
warinefs is required in the publiſhing 
of any thing that muſt endure ſo many 
ſharp tights and cenfures, The conf1- 
deration whereof, as it hath made me 
the more heedy not to diſpleaſe any, ſo 
it hath given me the leſs hope of plea- 
{ing all. | 
men", The thing that firſt moved me to 
deſirous take ſome pains in this ſtudy, was, the 
to know very natural affeftion which generall 
wat "1S1n all men to hear of the worthineſs 
of their Anceſtors , which they ſhould 
indeed be as deſirous to imitate, as de- 
lighted ro underſtand. 
Secondarily was I hereunto moved, 
by ſeeing how divers of divers Nations 
did labour to revive the old honour and 
elory of their own beginnings, and An- 
ceſtors, and how in ſo doing they ſhew- 


ed themſelves the moſt kind lovers of ' 


their natural friends and Country- 
men , obſerving therewithal, how di- 
vers of our Eng/iſþ Writers have been 


25 laborious and ſerious in their diſ- ' 


"" 


courſes of the Antiquity of the By#- 1 


tains, 
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The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation. 


_ tains, as if they properly appertained 


unto Exeliſh-men, which in no wiſe they 
do, or can do, for that their off-ſprings 
and deſcents are wholly different, 

Yet would I here be very loath thar 
any man ſhould ſo far miſtake me, as to 
think thatT impugned the praiſe of the 
praiſe-worthy Britains, ſeeing Antiqui- 
ties School hath taught us many leſſons 
of the greatneſs of their very ancienr 
and honourable fame; and that their 
olorious King Zucu muſt have the pre- 
cedence of ' all the Chriftned Kings of 
Europe , for being the firſt whoſe Dia- 
dem was brightned with the heavenly 
oleams of ſacred Chriſtianity. 

This'then is it, I ſay, thar ſundry of 
our Engliſh Writers are found to ſtand 
ſo much upon the deſcent: of the B7i- 
tains, aS if it were a thing that indeed 
meerly concerned the original and ho- 
nour of- our Ezgliſh Nation, Where- 
by,” and throngh the lack of due diſtin- 
E&ion between the two Nations, (an 


| overſight which the Britains in their 


account of us will never commit) our 
true Original, and honourable Anti- 


| quity lieth involved and obſcured, and 


we remaining ignorant of our own true 
Anceſtors, underſtand our deſcent 0- 
ther- 


The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation. 
therwiſe than it iS, deeming it enough 
for us to hear thatefxeas and hisTrojuxs 
the ſuppoſed Anceſtors of King Brute, 
i and his Britains are largely diſcourſed 
i of. | 

| Divers Forejgn Writers do I alſo 
find foully to err,in not knowing right- 
ly to attribute things unto the ancient 
Britains that properly concern them, 
and things unto the Ezxz/iſh that rightly 
unto them do appertain, and herein 
Bodin in Fohn Bodin among others is blame-wor- 
his fifth | s | . . 
thy, who writeth that Ceſar in his 


Book of ; : | | 
his Rep.n Commentaries ſaith , that the Expliſh- 


vis rene peu of his time had but one woman to 
""- ſerve for ten or twelve men; whereas 
indeed Ceſar never ſaid ſo, orcc”'d ſo 

fay, for that he never knew or heard 

of the name of Englſh-men, ſeeing 
their coming into Britain was almoſt 

five hundred years after his death, And 
therefore if any ſuch thing were, : he 
muſt needs mean it of the 2ritains, who 

if they before the time of Chriſtianity 

had any other ſuch brutiſh cuſtom |. 
among them as other heathen Nations 
might then alſo have, it cannot be 
preſumed that it was a cuſtom generally 
among them , but rather only arhong 
fortie of the rader ſort of people. .. 


— 


ot 


The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation. 


Theſe miſtakings among Foreign 
Authors , are like enough to grow 
through the want of ſuch diſtinions, 
as ſome of our own Engliſh writers,in re- 
lating things properly concerning ei- 
ther the ancient Britains or the Emgliſh, 
ought always to obſerve, for what is 
it other than an abſurdity for an Engliſh 
Author to begin his Epiſtle (to a huge 


Volume) with Conſtantine the great and AQs and 


mip hty Emperour, the Son of Helen an En- 
liſh woman ? &c. Whereas in truth 
S. Helen the Mother of Cenſtantine Was no 
Engliſh woman , but a Britiſh woman, 
and in all likelihood never knew what 
Engl:ſ meant, for that the died more 
than a hundred years before the Ergliſh- 
Saxons Came intO Britary 

Another Author intituleth his Di- 
ctionary which is in Latine and Explifþ, 
Theſaurus Lingne Romare, & Britannice, 
efc. Which Title had been more truer 
if the Dictionary had been in Latine 
and weiſh, for that the Language now 
of us called welſh, is properly the an- 
cient Britiſh Tongue, and Ezpliſh not 
ſo, nor never was. 

Now albeit that theſe,and many the 
Jike miſtakings may unto ſome ſcem to 
be no matters of any moment, yer are 


A they 
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The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation: 
they ſurely of moment, for that ſuch 
defc&@ of due oblerving things ancient- 
ly appertaining to Nation and Nation, 
to Language and Language, do breed 
much confuſion, and are the occaſion 
of involving things in ſuch ſort, that 
oftentimes that which is attributed to 
cne Nation belongeth to another. And 
by this means cometh it to paſs,that we 
not only find Engliſh-men (and thoſe no 
Idiots neither) that cannot dire@ly tell 
from whence Ergliſh-men are deſcend- 
ed,and chancing to ſpeak of the Saxons, 
do rather ſeem to underſtand them for 
a kind of foreign people, than as their 
own true and meer Anceſtors, but even 
among Exzlih writers themſelves words 
divers times uttered that ſavour of re- 
proach unto their own Anceſtors the 
S4x0ns : for Engliſh-men cannot but from 
Sax03 Original derive their deſcent and 
off-ſpring,and can lack no honour to be 
deſcended of ſo honourable a race, and 
therefore are the more in honour obli- 
oed to know and acknowledge ſuch 
their own honourable and true deſcent, 

This then conſidered, as alſo how ri- 
diculous it muſt icem unto the poſterity 
of the '?ritains 5 tor Eo liſh-mcn co bor- 
row honour from them, not needing to 

borrow 


The Epiſtle to our Engliſh Nation, 

borrow it of any in the world, I per- 
ſwade my ſelf that ſuch diſtinRions as 
I wiſh were in this national caſe of An- 
tiquity obſerved , cannot be thought 
frivolous , but both agreeable unto 
truth, and very requiſite, And as for 
the true original of Enpliſh-mez , how 
honourable indeed it is, I truſt the Rea. Eſpecial- 
der will not be left unſatisfied , when "<5 
he ſhall have peruſed ſome of the enſy- ſecond 
ing Chapters. Chapter, 

The greatneſs of my love unto my 
moſt noble Nation, moſt dear unto me 
of any Nation in the world, and which 
with all my beſt endeavours I deſire to 
gratifie, hath induced me to the perfor- 
mance and publiſhing of this work. For - is oftes 
albeir my Grandfather Theodore Rowland ens 
Yerfteean was born in the Dutchy of that ci- 
Gelares, (and there deſcended of an an- <9: 
cient and worſhipful Family) whence Chriſ- 
by reaſon of the wars and loſs of friends "8 8 
he (being a young man) came into £xp- rams to 
land about the end of the Reign of King is Go!- 
Henry the ſ-venth , and there married, \\:."" 
and ſoon after died, leaving my father it cometh 
at his death bur nine months old, which = — 


1 A V C k Wa 


oave cauſe of making his fortune mea- proper 


ner than elſe it might have been : yer oy 
CCliues 


can I account my ſelf of no other bur of ,,;; @c. 
A 2 che namcs, 


y | The Epiſtle toour Engliſh Nation, 
the Exzliſh Nation, as well for that Exg- 


/:nd hath been my (ſweet birth-place, as 
; alſo for that I needs muſt paſs in the ſelf 
18H deſcent and off.ſpring of that thrice 
it noble Nation; unto the which with all 


dutiful and kind affe&tion, I preſent 
tis my labour, and eſpecially unto 
you the Reverend Antiquaries, toge- 
ther with the lovers of che Antiquities 
of our ſaid noble Nation and Country: 
{ome of you by the evident teſtimonies 
of your worthineſs I do well know, all 
of you I humbly reverence, and am 
molt ready to ſerve. 
[| My defire and endeavour hath here- 
| | in concurred ( as near as I could) to 
pleaſe all, and not in any ſort unto any 
| to be offenſive. If in ſome things I may 
ſeem to vary from ſome other Writers, 
I truſt the reaſons that thereunto have 
| induced me, will ſuffice both for my 
| excule, and their ſatisfaQtion, 

If in ſome of the Erymologies of our 
ancient names or words, I may appear 
to differ from ſome of the Germans that 
| have written of the like, it is where 
? 1 have manifeſtly found them to have 
mal miſtaken,for ſuch as thereof have writ- 
il} ten 1n Germany , have looked but little 

further than unto the Language uſed . 
it among 
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The Epiſlle to our Engliſh Nation. 


among themſelves, and ſuch as in the 
Netherlands have written, have in like 
ſort had regard unto their only uſed 
ſpeech, whereas indeed the underſtand- 
ing of the Teutenick uſed of our Saxon 
Anceſtors, as alſo that of the ancient 
Franks, is moſt requiſite, and thereunto 
the preſent High, Low, and Eaftlandiſh 
Tentonick, together with reſpe& unto 
the Dependant Daniſh and Swed;ſh, be- 
ſides our modern vulgar Exolifh : in all 
which I have beſtowed ſome time of 
travel, for that hereby and not other- 
wiſe the true reaſon and concurrence of 
things properly appertaining, to the 
true original Textozick T ongue. is beſt to 
be found out, and made manifeſt, 

And if 7 may happen to find this my 
labour ſo well pleaſing and accepted of 
asSIwiſhit may be,I ſhall chen be much 
encouraged (God lending life) to con- 
tinue my ſtudy in the fame kind, and in 
the mean time /take my leave, From 
Antwerp, this ſeventh of Frþruary, ftilo 
novo, 1605, 


Richard Verſleoan. 


——— —  — — OO — — 
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Ricardi Viti Baſinſtochii, juris utriuſq} 
DoCtoris , & Regii ordinarii Profeſ- 
ſoris PandeQarum in Academia Du- 
acena, Carmen, ſubito ſcriptum ad 
Lectorem, de Reſtitutione Antiqui- 

' tatum Gentis Anglorum in Britan- 
nia Inſaula, per D, Ricardum Verſte- 
ganum nove facta. 


P*% Britaunorum veterum ſi geſta requiris, 
Ex aliis digne qui retulere, petes : 

Theſeus ifte labor, ſolos ab origine prima, 
Inſala, quos Anglos, Magna Britanna tulit, 

Exprimit, nt vivos, nativoque ore Ioquentes, 
Bellanteſque oculos exhibet ante tuos. 
uanta? Quot? Ft que ſunt?Vultu que conſpicis uno. 
Dualia e Sub paucis vocibus alta legis ? 

Nil, niſi gratum animnm, de te defiderat Author 1 
Plus meritus, minus ac reddere, nemo poteſt. 


Ricardi Stanihukſti Carmen in Librum 
_ Antiquitatis Anglice, amiciflimi ſui 
D. Ricardi Verſtegani Angli. 


Ja Ners perluſtrans, Anglus terraque marique 
Poſſit, ut ignotis, notus ineſſe locis : \ 
Dun. foris eſt clarus, patria peregrinus babetur, 
' Jamerans lingue prims elementa ſue. 

| : Diſcutit 


Diſcutit hanc nubecm tenebroſam ſidulus Angli : 
Luce vetuft arts, ſingula queque micat. 

Afjor enim lthri veſerans ab origine prima. 
Due fuerit priſcis Angla loquela viris : 

Trgeminat ſummum, ſumma crem la ude, laborem, 
Reſtituens patrie patria verba ſue. 

Sit tibi propterea ( Lefor) gratifimus audor : 
Sitque in bonore laboy , ſitque i amore liber. 


Ad D. Ricardum Verſteganum, V.C. 
Antiquitatis Anglice Nationis 8 
Linguz vindicem » Johannis Rom- 
boutii Epigramma, 


Ulciſonis Philomela ſnis ut cantibus amnes 
Leta replet (ſylvas, diffugicate gelu 
Dumque novo, viridi veſtituy gramine campus 
Vere, ſimul gratis floribus arva vinent : 
Anglica nog aliter per te Gens taclyta ſurgit, 
Ac redit auſpitiis Lingaa diſerta tuis. 
Et quid diffitear . ? cam te | ſuperaſſe labore 
Plura tui fatu prefirat ingeni ? 
Namque Vetuſtatem revocas ab origine Gentis« 
Verſtegane tuo ſegniter hand ſtudio. 
Non ſecirs & lingue \ que te tutore beata, 
Ejt tandem priſ: 4s reddita [mminibt. 
Agnoſcat Iuſtretque turns quicungque labores, 
Laurea debetur, non peritnra, tibi. 
Te ſine nam cecis implexum Idioma tenchris 
Erraret, me dts if ſe Britannus a2ris, 
Erg8 age que veteri dudum ſpoliata nitore 
Lingua jaces, moſtum pone ſupercilinm. 
A 4 Priſca 


a, 


4 


Priſca ſalus, lux priſca redit;, redit alma Vetuſtas 
Gentis, & optatum , quod fuit ante, decus. 


3 4351: 67 


Mora non vi obites. 
321 6 5487 


D. Ricardo Verſtegano Viro Cl. Na- 
tionis & Linguz veteris Anglicane 
Reſtaurator1, 


/ Erſtegane tuo quod Angellicanam, 
Illiſtras ſtudio ac labore Gentem, 

Ft l:1:guam veteri decore formas, 
Din & Teutonicas ſubinde voce, 
Et que Saxonibus faeris in uſu > 
Anglu unde loquendl origo priſcis. 
Aadmiſces, operam bonam, fidelem, 
Anglu Tentonibuſque preſtitiſtt : 
Diſcendi ratio ut queat vetuſt a, 
Atque Orthographie modus reſumi : 
Duorum perfacile interiſſet uſus, 
Tu craſſis niſi que latent tegcbris, 
Solers ingenio tuo eruiſſes. 
Ergo mate animo ſtude, atque perge. 
Fac tandem revocentur exoleta, 
Negl:-Ga, & minzs ufitata vulgo, 
Dux paſſim tamen approbant peritt« 


Cornelius Kilianus Duttlcus, 


In 


— 


In Commendation of the Authors Travel 
Imployed in this Work. 


M Ans eye is plealed in the beauteous light, 
L Bred forth of Phabus bright ariſing rays3 
But more the mind by taking inward fight, 

Of that chick conſolation of his days. (Gueſt, - 
Sweet (oul-enriching-knowledge, Reaſons 
Which doth diſtinguiſh Man from bruitiſh 

(Beaſt, 
Endeavour then to know what may be known, 
To ignorance permit not any place, 


| Let never Time tranſport what is our own : 


Let Wit and Learning hold him Kill in chaſe; 
Let Travel ſcarch, Ict ſearching lattly hind, 
Let finding pleale the kind accepting mind. 


Induſtrious then Verſtegan forwards ſtygh, 
Raiſe up thy Nations ancient worthy fame, 
Bear on thy wings their glory up on high, 
And raiſe thy reputation by the ſame. 
If Ezvy bite what thou haſt here ſet forth, 
She makes her ſelf a witneſs*tis of worth. 


R. B. 


| — —  — 


To his dear Friend, Mc.Richard Verſtegan, 


| 1 Hy curious Nation hitherto did range(ties, 


Throughout the World to ſcarch Antiqui- 


And in known notes all that was rare or ſtrange 


In foreign Lands, at home did Modellize. 

Yet while on extern things they fixt their eyes, 
Their {enſe to them they did apply fo much, 
As their own worths they did but {lightly 

| (touch, 

But thou, Verſtegan, carcfully didſt note 

The ancient Records of thy Native Iſle, 

Where fame ſuch a&ts and monuments did quote, 

As few their like are found in foreign ſoil : 

Thelec thou haſt gathered with exceeding toil. 
And ſince affeftion made thee take ſuch pain, 
As kind acceptance rightly is thy gain, 


Thy labours ſhew thy will to dignihe 
The firſt Dilaters of thy famous Nation, 
And whilſt thy lines their glories ſignifi, 
They likewiſe do increaſe thy reputation, 
And England fill with double admiration, 
To fee fo rich a Treaſure was her own, 
And that it lurkt {o long from her unknown. 


The envious abortive Imps of skill, 
Perhaps will theſe thy ingenious labours bite, 
And carp the Travels of thy learned Quill : 
But fince ſuch Fondlings in their harms delight, 
Rather deplore than heed their overſight : 

For it they did not their utility hate, 

Where they do envy, they would imitate. 


Tho. Sheltons 


ht, 


4 


A Sonnet concerning this Work, 


Ehold here, England, learn thy Name, thy 
Race, thy Offt-ſpring, 
Periſht or forgotten by Time and Ignorance, 
Verſtegan will tell thee what by diſcontinuance 
Thou baſt left or loſt,in writing,{perking,doings 
Here ſhalt thou find thy ancient Nobility, 
Thy eldeſt Off-ſpring, Honour and Worthinels, 
Thy Laws,thy Manners,thyArms,thy Manlineſs, 
Scarcht out of Regiſters of moſt Antiquity. * | 
Encmies of truth thou here ſhalt ſee confuted, 
Their errors diſcloſ(cd, their untruths difproved : 
Conjecturs well aimed,truths moſt truly proved: 
Faults and wants excuſed by ſtrangers imputed. 
Unheedful Negligence hath long concealed it, 
Praiſe-worthy Diligence hath now revealed its 


Fr. Tregiatt 


CO" II 
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A Friend his Commendation of this enſaiue 
Wor Fa . 


N O large diſcourſe of ancient Britains fame, 
And glorics greatneſs, here's to be expeted, 
Their honours graced with victorious name, 
And aGts of valour which they have effcQed, 
Theſe worths are left to their deſcending Race, 
For them to yield their Anceſiors due Grace. 


But to another Task the Authors Pen 
Hath been imployed, in this deſerttul Book, 
T*explain 


Teexplain the noble Race of Englifh-men 

In things that want of knowledge hath miſtook, 
Decay'd Intelligence he doth reſtore 
To their renown, obſcurely hid before. 


Not only this, but ſundry other things 
The Author from Times ruines hath compoſed, 
Led by affe&ion, whence endeavour ſprings, 
And this his love his labours have Jiſcloled, 
To gratifie that Nation is his ground, 
To whom he thinks his beſt endeavors bound. 


CR —_m—_ — 


Ad Anthorem. 


: 


_ 


TD Right Phebas Prince of heat, days beautcous |} 
King, | 

ExtraQting from the fruitful womb of earth 

Her quinteſſence, to deck her in the Spring, 

And make her glorious by a kindly birth : ' 

Thy brow Verftegan with his rays hath crown'd : 

By them thou forceſt trom obſcurity 

The precious Gem that therein long laydrown'd, 

Thy famous Nations rich Antiquity. 

Free as Apollo, that thou ſhowrelt down 

Into thy Countries lap, from whence it came. 

No Engliſh torchead wrinkled with a frown. 

Behold old Exglands Manners, Words, Arms, 

Name, 
But as glad earth ſalutes the mounting Sun, 
With love and praiſe applaud thy labours done. 


A Greneway. 
Aa 


——— —_——. 


ok, Ad Anthorem,. 


F for ſtern deeds of Arms, or railing heaps 
Of Earth and Stone to grace our native ſail, 
© The Author of ſuch actions due praiſe reaps, 
ed, What honour can reward th? induſtrious toll, 
2 Verſtegan ? only this Thy Name ſhall live 
A longer life than Stone or Steel can give. 


nd. Ralpb Badclyf.. 


—  —____ = —_— — 


| Verſes of the Authors concerning this his 


i Work. 
_—y (wrought, 
d| Ime overwears what erſt his filence 
3 LL Andallo ſeeks Remembrance to deface 
Of what himſelf hath to deſtruction brought, 
q. In what long tract of his all-altering ſpace 

* * That none might of his ruines view the place : 
F And as he all beginnings ſecks to end, 


So all his endings to oblivion tend. 


But that great Ever-goodnels from above, » 
' To make himſelf diſcerned, did beſtow 
On our deſire of knowledge ſuch a love, 
15, | That all men ſeck all what they may to know 3 
Yea Time in his own courſe to undergo 3 
And to obſcure what he would over-pals, 
& Do makea Mirrour of his Hower-glals. 


- This deep defire hath laſtly moved me, 
On Pilgrimage Times traces to enlue, 


14 The 


The Reliques of his ruines for to ſee 3 
And for the love of my dear Nation due, 

The things concerning them which I did view, 
Tending to Engliſh honour erſt cuncealed, 
Here in my Traycls-map I have reycaled. 


Accept therefore, dear Nation, in good worth, 

Thy praile,not with diſpraiſe to others wrought; 

Thy elder glory here again {ct forth, 

Which time could ſhadow, but not bring to 
nought, 

And though not graced rightly as it ought 3 
Yet will thy kind acceptance falve the (ore, 
And make me ſtudious how to pleaſe thee 

| (more. 

Live and increaſe in honour and renown, 

Under Facobus Magnus now thy King, 

Whoſe greatnels to thy glory doth redown, 

As doth the Suns refleQtion brightneſs bring ; 

In his proteGion build thy proſpering. | 
Vidtorious King, long may his joys increaſe, ' 
That hath thy War ſubducd by his peace. | 


Four Nations now are {ubje& to his might, ( 
Though each to other ſtrange accounted be, 
Strange unto them none can him deem of right, 
Of Royal Blood of cach of theſe 1s he, 
Their own Liege Lord cither and all him ſee : 

Rare fortune unto each , but more to all, 

In that it could not but by him betal. 
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'Chap.z. How the ancient noble Saxons, 
the true Anceſtors of the Engliſh-men, 
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' be deſcended from the Germans. 28 
Chap.3, Of the ancient maxner of living 
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wit, whether from the ancient Engliſh-* 
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mans, 307 
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of our Engliſh names of diferace or con-| 
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And conſequently, of that Nation; 
from the which E»gliſþ Men are 
undoubtedly deſcended. 
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CHAP. I. 
Neliſh Men are deſcended of Ger- 


W2 man Race, aud were herctofore 
F > gcnerally called Saxons,and even 
unto this day the Britains , 
which yet retain their Ancient 
Habitation in Cambria or Wales, 
{ as alſo in Cornwal, and of us are called Welch 
? Men and Corniſþ Men, do not in their own 
{ Tongue call us Engliſh Men, but Saiſozs, and 
7 ourLanguage Saiſonaeg, which is according to 
* OJ the firſt aud genexal Name that our Anceſtors 
7 brovght with them ont of - Tad into _— 
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Of the Original of Na tions, 


In like manner are we ſtill termed by the name 
of Saſous of the Scottiſh men that yet retain their 
ancient Iriſþ Tongue, as alſo of the Triſp men in 


gliſh Men their own Language 5 who in their Orthogra- 
Y4X/I75 tO phy write us Saxonuach 5 but ProOnOuUnce us Sas 
this day, (5zagh: for the Triſh Language, as alſo the 


Folephns 
de Antt- 
quit, 


Phils. 


IPelch, 15 even unto this day utterly unacquain- 
ted with the Names of England and of Englifh 
INEN« 

But before I begin to ſpeak particularly of 
this our noble Exgliſh Nation , it is requiſite 
that I firſt ſhew the beginning of Nations, and 
conſequently of that Nation, which is, as it were, 
che Tree from the which Engliſh men, asa moſt 
ſtatcly and flouriſhing branch, are iſſued and 
ſprung forth : intending afterward in the next 
enſuing Chapter , ſufficiently to an{wer fuch 
objc&ions, as by ſome are alledged, to prove 
our Faxo# Anceltors not firſt and originally to 
have-been Germans, but from cli{ewhere to have 
come and inhabited in Germany, and afterward, 
in proceſs of time, from Germany to have come 
into Britain. 

Firft then, it is to be underſtood , that after 
the great and general Deluge, there was (as the 
ſacred Scripture doth teltihe) but one Language, 
and conſequently but one Nation in the whole 
Worlds until the time of the fruſtrate attempt 
of the Tower of Babel. The which attempr, 
as ſome Writers affirm, was begun at the per- 
(waſlion of Nzz:rod the fon of Chas, who was 
the ſon of Cham : 'and fo was Nimrod great 
Grand-child unto Noab 3 from the which Pa- 
triarch. as Philo writeth, there were —_— 
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Of the Original of Nations, 
fore himſelf died, 24000 men, befides women 
and children; fo as Noah might well have been 
the Grandfather or.Great-Grandftather of all, or 
almoſt all, the Builders of this untortunate Edi- 
tice, who were at that time all the men in the 
World except Heber, and his Family, whereof 
I ſhall take occalion to (peak attcrward, 

This ſo great an increale of poſterity in ſo 
ſhort ſeeming (pace, necd not unto us to appear 
ſo very ſtrange , if we conſider the years that 


both Noah himſelt and his {ons lived; as alfo "+ FRE 
that then, by the Law of Nature, one Man was not 
not bound unto one Woman; whereby it bound 


ſcemeth to have been the Will of God ſoon to unto one 
oman 


have the World repleniſhed again with new 


ty 


People, after ſo great a dcluge and deſtruction 7 aw of 


of humane race. 

And the leſs ſirange may it ſcem that there 
were already theſe 24000 Workmen , (if not a 
far greater number) tobe employed in this firſt 
and greateſt Work of the World, it we do but 
obſerve the iſſue and increaſe of ſundry Kin- 
dreds and Families in ſucceeding Times of af- 
ter-tollowing Ages , eſpecially in the Poſterity 
of the nm Patriarchs, bclides ſundry others, 
Which would make too Tong a digreſſion here 
to be alledged. Yetſccing there cometh to my 
mind a late example of the iſſue of one perſon 
in this Age of ours, 1 will here, by the way, tor 
the ſirangenc(s thereot alledge it. 

There dicd in the City of Paris, in the Year 
of our Lord 1514. a Woman named Teland 
Baillie, at the Age ot $8. years, and in the eighth 
year of her Widowhood, who there licth burxicd 
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4 Of the Original of Nations. 
Three jn the Churchyard of S. Innocents, by whoſe 
_ _ Epitaph it appearcth, that there were two hun- 
1c: dred fourſcore and fifteen Children ifſued from 
five,ilncd her ſelf, while her ſelf yet lived. 
from on: oſephus writeth 3n his Afttiquities , that the 
Woman. Children and Off-ſpring of Noah, remained 
_ —- dwclling divers years after the Flood upon Hills 
life time, and Mountains, until ſuch time as Sem, Cam, 
and Fapbet , adventured to deſcend and make 
cople their Habitations in the lower and more even 
= = Ground, which before, through the conceived 
habites fear of Drowning, they durſt not attempt to doz 
firſt upon and the Plain or Field, where firſt they began to 
Moun- make thcir dwelling, was called Senxaar. 
tains, He faith further , that God at two ſeveral 
times admoniſhed them to diſperſe themſelves, 
the more to overſpread and inhabit the Earth , 
the which they would not do, but ſeemed rather 
to ſuſpe& that God ulcd this as a Device or 
Plot, the more calily once again to deſtroy 
them, not regarding, the goodneſs of Almighty 
God in affording and offering them the whole 
World for their Habitation. From this their 
dilobcdicnce and contempt of Gods Command- 
Nimred ment, the afore-named Nimrod ( who was a 
——_— man of great ſtature, ſtrength, and high mind ) 
mination (aking his opportunity , began upon promiſe 
over o. Ot Dctence and Protcction, the hrſt domination 
ther men, over others , and ſo took upon him to be a Cap- 
Ninro4 tain and Commander over the rctt , and to pro- 
inventor vide a remedy for their ſafety, it God ſhould 
of tne once again drown the World ; and this to be 
Tower 0 py the building of ſo high a Towcr as no Flood 
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Of the Original of Nations. 
His Coun{cl the multitude did eafily approve 
and follow, and thereupon they began of Brick 


which was their ſtone, and Bitumen a- kind of Bitumen, 


Morter or Sement, to build ſo monſtrous, huge, 
and high a Work, as never in the World betore 
or fince hath been taken in hand. 

Foſephus doth affirm that they made the 
Foundation ſo deep and ſpacious, that albeit 
the Tower was of (o great a height (as: by ſome 
Writers js declarcd) yet ſeemed it to be far more 
large and broad than high. It contained in 
height, as Tfidore ſaith, five thouſand one hun- 
dred lixty and tour paces, (which may be un 
deritood -of the paces then uſed) and having 
hereunto ſo great largencſs, it rathcr ſcetned a 
marvellous huge Mountain, than a high 
Tower. | 

The paſſage tomount up, was very wide and 
orcat, and went winding about on the out- 
tide: the middle and inward part for the more 
ſirength being all maflie, by Cart, Camels, 
Dromedaries, Horſes, Afles, and Mules, the 
Carriages were born and drawn up: and by the 
way were many Lodgings and Hofterics. both 
for Man and Beaſt. And ſome Authors report 
the ſpacefor going up, to have been ſo excced- 
ing wide, that there were Fields made all 
along bclides the common paſlage or high- 
way , for the nouriture of Catte], and bringing 
forth of grain z but however it were, an almoi 
incredible great Work may it well be thought 
to have bcen, 

But God bcholding this fond attempt of his 
difobedient Creatures, reſolved to chattiſe their 
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Of the Original of Nations. 
preſumption, and though not according to de- 
(erved pain, yet ſurely with fuch.a kind of pu- 
niſhment, as not only among themſelves at that 
time, but for ever after unto their Poſterities, 
ſhould be a cauſe of much cumber and diverlity. 
And this was in the bereaving them of their 
own natural and general ſpeech 3 and giving 
them in ſtead thereof, as eftloons he did, feven- 
ty and twp difterent ;:Tongues or Languages 
( as by ſome ancient Authors 15 recorded ) im- 
mediately whereupon there aroſe a moſt won- 
derful and confuſed kind of chattering, and 
conſequently an anger and vexation about the 
not underſtanding the one the other, where- 
by this ſo great a Work now ceafed and took 
an end, before it could be ended. 

And here leaving this Tower, by theſe new 
languaged Maſons thus left unfiniſhed, I muſt 
among them begin to lay the foundation of ano- 
ther building, upon which the noble and ho- 
nourable Exgliſh Name and Nation muſt after- 
ward be creed. 

It is now to be conſidered that with this 
confuſion of Tongues the cealing of this Work 
was not only cauſed, but another troubleſome 
new Work did forthwith enſue it, and that of 
no {mall turmoil and trouble, tor that they were 
now forced to run up and down one among 
another like mad men, every one Jabouring (in 
that great and confuſed multitude) to {eck out 
ſuch as himſelf could underſtand , which we 
may well imagine he muſt be right glad to find 
and faſten upon, and in no wile to forſake : and 


fhis indurcd until ſuch time as all had ſo lon 
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Of the Oricinal of Nations, 
hunted up and down, that they were grown to 
ſo many ſeveral Troops of. men as there were 
different Languages , conftuſedly caſt among 
them, which as betore is ſaid, were ſeventy and 
WO. 


And thus , by reaſon of this difference of Original 


Speeches, thus many new diſtinct and different 
Nations were begun, even of ſuch as alittle be- 
fore, wereall one Nation, and uſed all one Lan- 
guage, and cach Troop (as 1n reaſon it follow- 
cth) having a natural defixe to remain by it (elf, 
ſcparated trom the others whoſe Language it 
underſtood not, cauſed that they all rcfolved 
to depart divers ways, to ſcck themfelves new 
and ſeveral habitations, whereby ſuch as but a 
little before uſed all one Language, and were all 
one Nation, were now became meer ſtrangers 
the one unto the other, and thenceforward day- 
ly grew unto more and more alienation : not- 
withſtanding the prudent account of ſome men 
that will yct allow but two Nations ta be in the 
World , which they ſay, axe good men and 
bad men. 

Some queſtion might here be moved about 
the tixſt Language of the World, betore this con- 
tulion happencd, whereot divers have been di- 
verſly conceitcd, and of Jate years Fobaxncs Go- 
ropius Becauus , of whole Opinion I ſhall have 
turther occation to ſpeak in the ſeventh Chap- 
ter. But St. Auguſtine moving, this argument 
doth alſo determine it, and faith that the firſt 
Language of the World was Hebrew the which, 
though at firſt it had not that name, yet the ſame 
remaining 1 the great contuſion (by divine pri- 
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Of the Original of Nations. 
viledge) in Heber and his family unchanged, 
for that neither he nor any of his had medled 
in the building of the atorcſaid preſumptuous 
Tower, it came after his name to be afterward 
called Hebrew, which is as much to ſay, as the 
Language of Heber 3 and fo remained it in his 
poſterity, who thereupon were called Hebrews. 
And this being the ſame which was ſpoken be- 
fore the floud, was after it ſpoken by the Patri- 
archs, Abraham, Tſaac and Facob, bcing Hebrews. 
And in the {ame did Moſes write his hive Books. 

But now to return unto that matter from 
whence this digrefſion led me. The children 
and poſterity of Sem the elder ſon of Noah, be- 
ing dividcd into ſeveral Troops, or rather diffe- 
rent Nations, to the number according, to ſome 
Authors of twenty and ſeven , did chule their 
habitation in ſundry parts of 4ſ;2, even unto the 
Indian Sea. And the Hebrew Nation or polterity 
of Heber before named, who was the grandchild 
of Arphaxad the ſon of Sem, chole to inhabit in 
the Welt-part of Afiaz and albeit their reſidence 
were ſometimes changed, yet continucd it long- 
clt in Paleſtine. | 

The poſicrity of Cham the ſecond fon of 


iterity of Noah, being dividcd in like manner into fſeve- 


Chan, 


Nimvrod 
{firſt au- 
thor of 
L.olatrr, 


ral Troops and Nations, to the number of thir- | 


ty , did plant themfclves in divers places of 4- 
frica, Except his grandchild Nimrod, who ſtrag- 
led with his {cduced followers into Perſia, and 
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there making himſelf the firſt Author of Idola- ' 


try, (before ever the Art of Sculpture or making 
of carved or painted Imagery was known) he 
taught them to adore the Fire, 


A. 


Of the Original of Nations, © 


As now the off-ſpring of Sem had choſen the Hugo de 
Eaſt part of the World for their dwelling-place, S- Viitore. 
and thoſe of Cham the South : the poſterity of The po- 


erity of 
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Faphet the third ſon being divided into hfteen Faphet. 


ſeveral Troops or Nations, did in hke manner 
go ſeck for themſelves new Habitations ,. and 
took their courſe towards the Nerth and Weſt, 
ſo as the Inhabitants of Exrope may account him 
and his children for their firſt Fathers and Pro- 
genitorsz and in the mighty increaſe of their 
inſuing poſterity, behold the Prophelic in ſacred 
Scripture fulfilled , where it is faid, Dilatabit 
Deus Fapbet, Gepeſ. 9+ that is, God- will enlarge 
Fapbet. 

7 Rd here is the Providence of God greatly 


the other. 

As touching the Inhabitants of the Yeſt-Indies 
and other remote places, (which doubtleſs have 
come from the Inhabitants of ſome of the tore- 
namcd parts of the World) whoſoever will ſeek 
to be further (atished, may have recourſe unto 
the learned Diſcourſc thereof made in the Spa- 
niſh Tongue, by Auguſtine Carate, in his excel- 


| lent Hiſtory of thoſe parts: as alſa.of others 


handling the ſame matter. | 
To return then again unto Faphet , he hal 
among other children a ſon called Gomer, this 
Gomer was father unto Aſſenez or Aſcena , and 
this Aſceaa according to the opinion of ſundry 
very 


tongues, 
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Of ahe Original of Nations, 

very learned and judicial Authors, was the Fa- 
ther of Tyuiſes or Tuiſcon, the Father and Con- 
duQor of the Germans , who after his name 
even unto this day, do in their own Tongue 
call themſelves Tuytſh, and their Country of 
Germany Tuytſ{þland: and the Netherlauders 
ukng herein the D for the T, do make it Duptſh 
and Tuytſþland 3 both which appellations of 
the People and Country, I do here write right 
according as we in our Engliſh Orthography 
would write them , after their pronunciation. 

Some Authors, as namely Sebaſtian Mznſter, 
do report, that Tniſco was the fon of Noah, by 
his wife Araza or Arezia, (of others called Ty= ' 
thea,) born after the Flood 3 and that coming 
with his People out of Afia into Errope, he ex- 
tended his dominion from the River Tanais 
even unto the Rhexe. Other German Authors 
are of Opinion, that he laſily made his moſt re- 
ſidence and abode on the fide of the River of 
Rhene, at aplace which unto this day retaineth 
the name of Duptſh, ſituated right over againſt 
the City of Cullix. But now whether Tyuiſcg 
were the ſon of Noah, or the fon of Aſſexez, or 
Aſcena, who was Grandchild unto Faphet , al- 
though ſome do move queſtion, yet ſurely with 
more likelyhood of truth , we may follow the 
Opinion of ſuch as affirm him to have been the 
great Grandchild of Faphet, and the rather in 
regard of the mighty and populous off-ſpring 
forctold in Holy Writ, to proceed from Faphet : 
which 1s very agrecable unto the moſt populous 
German Nation , accounting all the members 


thereof, and conlidering how far it hath n—_ 
ded 
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Of the Original of Nations, 
ded and enlarged it felt. Now that Tuiſco 


was the Chief and Ruler of this People, and that 
of him they had taken and held in old fore- 


' going Ages, their own proper and general ap- 


pellation, may well argue him to have been the 
man that had the condudion of thera out of 


* Aſia into Exrope 3 yea, he in all likelyhood, that 


at the firſt had the charge and leading of this 


Troop from the unhniſhed Tower of Babel, as 
: cthers in like ſort had the condu@ of other 
Troops to other places. And the more 1s this 
' Iikely fo to be, conſidering that heyof all other,is 


hrit and chiet man of that Nation, that any fore- 


' going remembrance can reach unto. 


And it is alſo reſpe&table, that the moſt an- 
cient Germans b*..ig Pagans, and having appro- 
priatcc. their fhrtt Day of the Week to the pecu» 
liar adoration of the Su# , whercot that Day 


' doth yer in cur Engliſh Tongue retain. the name 


of aurdap, and appropriated the next Day un- 
toit, unto the ſpecial adoration of the Moor, 
whereof it yct retaineth with us the name ot 
Peondayp z they ordained the next Day to theſe 
two moſt eminent Planets, to the particular 
adoration of their great reputed God Tyuifſco , 
whereot we do yet retain in our Language the 


nare of Tuiſdap. All which may induceſut Tuiſday; 


hcient reaſons tothink him their firſt chief and 
only Prince and Ruler: and feeing no man of 
their Nation 1s xemembred before him, he then 
in reaſon 15 to be thought their Conductor, as 
is aforeſaid, from the Tower of Babel : for from 
no place elſe could he bring them . but trom 
thence, And that they came from thence, and 
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from thence brought their Language, there ſhall 
ſome further light appear, when I ſhall come to 
ſpeak of the Tuytſh > or the otherwiſe called 
Teutonick Tongue, in the ſeventh Chapter. Be- 
roſus if he of ſome {o called be the ſame, and (o 
be capable of credit, and Cornelius Tacitus an Cx- 
cellent Author, do affirm, that Tuiſco (called 
by Tacitus Triſto,) was the firſt Father and Ruler 
of the Germans , as he is allo {ſaid to have been 
of the Sarmates and Scythians ; but more cer- 
tainly of the Germans or Tuptſh-people. For 
Tacitus a man curious in the inſearching as well 
tor the otfiginal of the Germans as the nature and 
property of the people and Country, doth re- 
port upon ſuch inſearch and enquiry as he moſt 
diligently made amongſt them, (to the end that 
he might approach neareſt unto the truth) that 
the Germans did hold the God Twxiſto for their 
chief or firſt father. And it was an ordinary 
cuſtom among Gentiles ( for ſuch the Germans 
alſo were ) to deifie and eſteem for Gods ſuch 
excellent Perſonages as cither had well ruled 
or governed them, or done any notable thing 
among them to their eſpecial benetit or good 
liking 3 and ſuch remained were they men or 
women, with the name, reputation and re- 
verence of Gods or Goddeſſes after their 
dcaths. 

And in like ſort might Tuiſco dcſerve the 
name of a God, being not only their Condu- 
Gor, but their Lord and Lawmaker. And this 
people being through the want of knowledge of 
letters, and through length of time grown into 
2 forgettulncſs of their true original z having no 

way 
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way to record and preſerve the memory of things 
paſt, than by the ſongs of their Poets, were in 
proceſs of time brought fabulouſly to believe, 
that this their God Tuiſco was the fon of the 
Earth, and this opinion they might the eafier be 


brought unto, becauſe no report by tradition, or 


any ſongs of their antiquities could ever tell 
them of any people that ever dwelt in their 
Country of Germany, bctore themſelves poſſeſſed 
it, And that they were the firſt and only poſ- 
ſeſſors of their Country, 1s the opinion of Taci- 
245, and an opinion truly founded, for he faith 
that he believeth the Germans to have continued 
their true and pure Nation, (as alſo their reti- 
dence) like unto none but themſelves but here- 
of ſhall more be ſaid in the next Chapter. 

Unto their firſt King and reputed God Thiſco, 
ſucceeded in Rule and Government his ſon Ma- 
nus, after him Jngeuen, and ſucceſhvely ſundry 
others. But the people ſtill retaining to them- 
{clves, as yct in their own Tongue they do, and 
as before I have notcd, the name of Tuptſh, it 
reſteth now to ſay ſomewhat of the latter names, 
whercby they are otherwiſe called, as Germans 
and Almans. bowbcit of the Ttalians not lo, for 
a German of them is cven at this preſent called a 
Tadeſco, which hath relation to their right and 
ancient name, which they derive from Tuiſco. 

As touching their names, of Germans and 
Almans, ſundry fuppoſals have been made, and 
of {ome pcradventure that well underſtood not 
how both theſe names are but one, and have but 
one (1gnihication: tor as in the latcer ſyllable man, 


Germans 
the firlt 
and only 
oilcflors 
of their 
Country, 
®» 


Ceri; 


& A1l;ains 


they agree both in ſound and ſenſe, fo do they - 


allo 
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alſo agree in the former {ſyllables Ger and Al, 
towit, in like ſenſe, though not in ſound , for 
the word Ger or Gar (tor both are indifterent- 
ly uſed) is as much in the Tuitfh or Tevtonick- 
zongueas al, and we Engliſh men have a phraſe 
to ſay, drink a Gar aus, and ſome not knowing 
what they ſay, in ſtead of Gar aus, which is 
toſlay al out, do ſay, Car aus, and thus Gar 
and All, being ſhewed to be equivalent , both 
Germany and Alman is then as much to ſay as 
All or whollp a man. And this name the 


Germans may well at ſome time and upon ſome 


occaſion have attributed or aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, in regard of their great manlineſs and 


* valour, and other Nations that had proot | 


thereof, rightly afford them. And yet it plainly 
ſcemeth that all the Germans did not generally 
take this name, but kept their ancient name oft 
Tuith, for that in time the ſaid name had a- 
mong them ſo prevailed , that it hath worn the 
latter name of Germans both out of uſe and me- 
The Vul- mory, and fo continucth it unto this day : the 


gar Peo- Vulgar People of Germany, as betore is laid ' 


ple of being wholly ignorant thereof, and calling 
Geri themſelves Tuitſh, and their Country Tuitſh- 


nor AC= 

quainred land. as {4 
with the The Germans after they were mightily 1n- 
name of creaſed intheir ample and (patious Country of 
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Germany. Germany repleniſhing every quarter and 'part | 


thereof, it could not be otherwiſc, ſecing to all 


Nations and Countries the like 1s, and hath . 


been common , but that the inhabitants in one 


part of the Country by ſome name or other | 


multbe diſtinguiſhed trom thuſe of another part 
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Of the Original of Nations, 'T- 

or Province 3 andthat upon ſundry different oc+ 
cafions and reaſons, as upon Diviſions of Go- 
vernments among, themſelves, upon the nature 
and condition of the ſoil wherein they lived, pegple of 
upon ſome cuſtom or faſhion which ſome affe- Germany 
&ecd more than others, or of the names of ſuch diverſly 
Great men , or Commanders, as {ome might named. 
lean unto and follow , whereof divers like ex- 
amples in other Nations arealſo to be found. 

S$trabo, Cornelius Tacitus, Ptolemy, and others 
do ſet down the names of ſundry forts of Peo- 
ple among them, but both they and other Fo- 


| reign Authors may cafily therein have erred ; 


I mean in the true Orthography, for we ordina- 
rily ſee that almoſt no Strangers do name other 


! People or Places juſt as thefelt People do, that 


are Strangers unto them 3 and therefore the 


' ancient German names being by Latzine or other 


Authors ſtramed and drawn unto their Ortho- 
graphy according to their fanfies trom their very 
own nature, hath made them afterward to be 
the more hard to be diſcovered 3 neverthelel(s it 
ſhould ſeem by ſome nearneſs that the Latinized 


| appellations do carry unto ſomeTeutonick appel- 
| lations,that the name Ievones is drawn from the 7/7cyones. 
- nameof gutereſt woners, that is, {ſuch as dwell 


moſt outward, And Ingevones ſcemeth to be Trgcuones. 
Inner-woners , that 15 toſay, Inward dwel- 


 lers, Burgundiones, ſeem rightly to have been Burgundi= 


named Bourgh-woners, that is, (uch as dwell 92cs- 


: In Bourghs or fenced places. Yermiones, ſeem ;jer1r;ones 


to have rightly been Perft-woners, that is, the | 
dwellers in certain Woods. An the Sicambri Sicamort. 
(which are now the People of Geldria) rightly 

in 
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punter, 


Frieſlan-' 
aers, 


Of the Original of Nations, 
in their own German Language to have been 
Sighcampers , that is, Combaters or Fighters 
for Victory, for that Sigh in the ancient Tex- 
zonick is Victory, and a Camper a Combater. 


And whereas Leyland faith , that both the 


Cimbri and Sicambri have gotten that name ot 
Cambria the daughter of Belinus, King of Britain, 
who as he ſaith was married to a Prince in Ger- 
many, called Antenor , it is nothing regardable, 
no remembrance remaining of any ſuch thing 
among the German Authors , who would never 
have miſſed to tind out ſo notable a thing , that 


as two ſorts of people ſhould take their ſeveral | 
appellations from one woman. Part of thele 


Sicambers, faith Sebaſtian Munſter, leaving their 
habitation where the Reiz entreth into the Seca, 
went up higher and inhabited about the Kaiver 
of Main, and called themſelves Francks. And 
trom theſe Francks the French or Frenchmen are 
deicended, who {cem to have been fo called, for 
having choſen in ſome ſort to live in more free- 
— and liberty than ſome other of the Germans 
id. 

The like is alſo (aid of the Frieflanders, and 
that their former name (though others tell fa- 
bulous talcs of another far-fetched cauſe) was 


Freelanders, 1n rc(pe& of the freedom they * 
lived in. Others again and with ſome reaſon, 


ſuppoſe their name to be Frieſlanders, of their 
Country aptly called Friefland, by reaſon that 


through the Northern Wirlds which are directly : 


upon it , the waters are there more {ooner and 


harder frozen, than more further upward with-, 


in the Inlands, | 
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The Swevians, to wit, thoſe that inhabit in Swevians, 


' Swevia ,, do take their name as moſt Authors 


agree of Swenus, the ſeventh King of German'. 
The Goths-, being members of the German Goths. 


' Nation, were fo called of the Country they 


dwelled inz which lying on the South part of 
the Kingdom of Swedia, and being more better 
and terti] than all the other Countries that lie 
North. from it , was therefore called Gotland, 
which is to ſay, Goodland. 
The Danes are ſaid to have their name after Dares. 
Dan, their firſt King, of whom the Country of Lock for 


| Denmarck (a very ancient Kingdom) did alfo 79re of 


this 1n 


' rake appellation. : for marck figniheth in- the qc, 


old Tentonick, a limited place, or a place that is Chapter, 
marked out tor the poſſeſſion of ſome people, or marck, 
juriſdiction of ſome Prince,Officer or Republick: 

The Normans were {o named in regard of Normans. 
their habitation, becauſe it was in the North 
tor Nozman is rightly Nozthman- 

The Vandals , which ſhould rather be writ- Vandals. 


' ten Wandals , ( but that the Latize lacking the 
' double v, uſeth the fingle v in ſtead thereof ) 


hath gotten that name by their much wandring 


from place to place, and not after Vayudalus the 
' eighth King of Germany, nor of a Queen called 


twandala $3 wandel in the Textonzck 1s the ſame 


: that wander is m Engliſh, and a. tit name for 


a people ealily to purchaſe to themſelves , that 
wandeled or wandred about the World as this 


| people did : and in likelihood accultomed to 


flect from place to place in Germany it felt , be- 


© fore they wandred from thence to other foreign! 


parts of the World. 
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The Loxgobards took their name of the wear-+ 
ing of long Beards, (though ſome with little 
reaſon do think it otherwiſe) and albeit it were 
the cuſtom of the Province from whence they 
Eeaine, and might be uſed alſo of ſome other Gey- 
mans, Yet was it not the fathion in Faly where 
they ſeated themſelves, and where theretore they 
had this name more peculiarly given them, and 
where the Country doth yet retain the name of 
her long-bearded Inhabitants , though wrong 
pronunciation have had ſome ſtroke in the mat- 
ter, and from Longobardia, hath vulgarly turned 
it to Lombardi. 

Thus then the people of Germany inhabiting 
different Provinces ,, were upon ſundry cauſes 
called by different names, whereof many more 
examples might be alledge1 than here are (ct 
down. Morcover, it hath divers times alſo 
happened, that the appellation of ſome of theſe 
people have come to be varied and changed, 
whereot ſundry examples might be fhewed 3 but 
becauſe I defire to ſpeak molt of the Saxons, I 
will omit to ſpcak more of others, and proceed 
to declare the cauſe and reaſon why our Noble 
Anceſtors were called by this name of Saxons, 


name of becauſe fo many have alledged ſo many unright 


Fax0ns. 


and unlikely caules thereof, 
Some afhrm that they had this name of one 


Occa Sear- Saxo the fon of Negnon, and brother unto Vay- 


lenſis, 


dale : but this Occa Scarlenſfis contradictcth, in 
ſaying, That there came three Princes being bre- 
thren, with Troops of men out of dia, to the 
ſervice of Alexander the great , who aftcr his 
death came with their {aid Troops into Germany, 
and 
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and that of Friſo the eldeſt brother, the people of 
Frieſland had their appellation. And here it is 
to be noted, that Occa himfelt was a Frieſlander, 
and therefore had reaſon to chule the deſcent 
from the elder brother of himſelf and his Coun- 
try-men. Ot Saxo, faith he, the Saxons took 
their name : but Bruno, as he makes us belicve, 
left his name rather unto a place than unto a 
peoplez to Wit, unto his Bramoſwick, fince called 
Brunſwick: 

Others there be that ſmelling theſe denomi- 
nations to be fabulous, to amend the matter 
will needs find out as they ſuppoſe a better rea- 
ſon 3 and remembring, that Saxum in Latine 15 
a Stone, and that Saxon and Saxum are not very 
much different, will therefore conclude that the 
$axong were (o called , by zeaſon of their hard 
and ftony. nature. But theſe witty Conjccturers 
ſeem to forget that the Saxons when ht they 
had this name, were unacquainted with the La- 
zine Tongue , and therefore could not borrow a 
name from a Langnage. that was unto them 
wholly unknown 3 and it it were given them 
by others, it is moſt like in all reaſon that it 
muſt be by ſome of their, Neighbours the other 
Germans : but theſe were as little acquainted 
with the Latize Tongue as they , and therefore 
could not borrow a name to beſtow upon them 
out of a Larguage which they alſo underſtood 
not. 


Some again (and thoſe learned Authors) do P. 4lbinas 
think the Saxons to be deſcended from the Sacg, 12 re: 
| a people of Aſa, and that afterward they cam eS7®* 


in procels of time to be called Saxoxzc. And be- 
C 2 caale 
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cauſe the x doth alſo carry with it the ſound of 
s, they underſtand it to be meant as if it were 
written Sax ſons, and conſequently to be as 
initch to fay, as, the ſons of the Sace: 

But now to examine the likelihood of this, 
vC arc tc note , that the Saxons did never write 
or call themſelves Saxons, ncither did any of 
the other Germans ever call them ſo', but they 
called themſclves anciently Seaxen, and Seaxena, 
and by abbreviation Seaxna, the a at the end be- 
ing-indced ſuperfluous, and only added for ſome 
little augmentation of ſound , as: we fee that 
ſome do yet very neecdleſly add the letter e at + 
the end of a number of Engliſh words morc 
than is necefſary. ' Of the higher Germans they 
are written Sachſ&4 ,- but pronounced juſt as if 
they wrote them Saxen , and in all-the Nethey- 
{ands they are and have of old time been called 
Saſſen, and their Country Safſenlaut 

The turning then'ot the e mto'o,.- whereby 
they came of other Nations to be called Saxons, 
bath ſurely been by'Latine Authors,tor that they 
decimed it to be of a better found : and that it 
15 moſt uſual tor them fo to alter and allo to add 
tor betterne(s of ſound , both in the-namcs of 
pcople or places, and -in mens proper namcs, 
can calily appear to any that will obſerve it. 

It is further to be confidered, that the letter 
n at the end of Nouns 4n the Tentoxich, Tongue, 
{wherein the ancient Saxox mult needs be com- 
prilcd) doth ſerve 1n ſtead of g to fignitie the 
plural number, as ſome ot them in our Engliſh 
yet remaining, 1a uſe alſo do, as childzen, oxen, 
bowſen, &c. and fo of Seaxc;z by underſtanding 

the 
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then to be of like value tothe & , it 15 as much 
as if it were written Seaxes -; and this then bc- 
ing ſo , the Sauce of Aſia'arc-like to loſe their 
{ons in Exrope. 

And as for Lucan his calling them Axzexes, 1t 
is not worthy of any account at all: tor whc- 
ther 1t be likely that Lucan the Latine Poct being, 
a ſtranger unto the Germans, and dwelling tar 
from them, ſhould better know the truc uanic 
of the Saxons than they them(elves, I leave the 
Reader to judge : as allo whether the Mother- 
tongue of cvery Nation is not the greatelt and 
belt conſerver of fuch original names as pro- 
perly appertain to the {aid Tongue and Na- 
(101 

Let us then approach to the purpoſe, and 
{cek by moſt probable appearance of truth from 
whence this name of Saxons is rightly derived. 
Tacitus indeed who lived in the time of [raj 


| the Emperour , about ſome two ycars atter 


- 


Chriſt, in his deſcribing Germany , and naming, 
the fundry forts of Germay people , doth make 
no mention of the Saxons 3 and yet Ptolomy who 
lived bur about forty years after him, doth make 
mention of them and thar habitations , which 
he notcth then to have beea in Cimbrica Cher- 
Joneſus. 

The realon then why Tacitus omitteth to 
{peak of them, is like either to have been for 
Jacx of pertect relation of them, for that the 
Romans never pierced fo far into Germany as to 
pals over the River Alþis , or «le hc compre- 
hended them under ſome other narnc, and per- 
adyenture under the name of Cimbrians. whim 
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15 more like than that they ſhould formerly have 

been called Catteans , as Crantzius {eemeth to 

think ; for that Prolomy, as is aforcſaid, placeth 

them in Cimbrica Cherſoneſus , and there ( and 

Setaftian not in T/eſtphalia as Sebajtian Munſter would 

41M 1.3. have it) do I hold their dwelling firtt to have 

been. And whercas Cimbrica Cherſoneſus hath 

fince become ( as yet it remajneth ) a part of 

Denmark, yet was it anciently not ſo for the 

Saxons who had there their ancient habitation, 

Yurſterus. had about the poſſeſſion thereot long Wars with 
the Danes, betore the time of Chriſt. 

Some of theſe Saxons coming more Southerly 

on the Rives Albis, had Wars there with the 

Ouc of Thuringers 3 and lodging themſelves in a Wood, 

theoid oat by that means the name of Folt-Saxons, 

Gi, Whichis as much to ſay as Wood-Saxons , and 

cle, left accordingly unto the place where they fo 

remained the name of Halſatiz , wherein they 

builded Staden 5 and hereby grew ſome ditte- 

r:nce in appellation between theſe and the other 

Saxons from whence they came, who having be- 

tore been only called Saxons, now (as it ſeem- 

eth) were tor diſtin&ion called Engliſh-Saxons, 

a name perhaps abbreviated ot Englandiſh- 

Saxons, by reaſon of that part or Province of 

1d Eng- Cimbrica Cherſoncſus called England , wherein 

_ they inhabited : whereby we may perceive the 

name of Engliſh-Saxons to have been given to 

the firſt and moſt ancient Saxons. But becauſe 

I ſhall have occaſion in the hfth Chapter to ſpeak 

more particularly of the names of England and 

of Engliſp , 1 will hcre only ſpeak of the name 

© Saxons, and dcclare the caule and reafon 
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why our Anceſtors came firſt fo to be called. 

They being originally Germans, as in the next 
enſuing Chapter ſhall be further ſhewed , did 
conſequently not from elſewhere bring the name 
of Saxons with them , but had the ſame appra- 
priated unto them in Germany , even as the 
other ſorts of German people gat among them- 
ſelves for one cauſe or other their ſeveral deno- 
minations, which in ſome of them again in 
time was upon ſome cauſe or other altered and 
changed. 
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This name then of Saxons they undoubtedly Why our 
have ( though ſome hold it unlikely ) of their Anccitors 
uſe and wearing, of a ccrtain kind of Sword or nm pmn 
Weapon invented and made bowing.cxooked, ,yys. 
much after the faſhion of a Sithe, in imitation $cmiter, 
whereof it ſhould ſeem to have hrit been made. or crocl:- 
And when of late I conferred with the excellent <d Swory. 
learned man, M. Fxſtus Lipfius about the Saxons Fuſtrs 
true appellation, (who I alſo found to concur £/p/4s. 
with me in opinion) he could preſently put ame 
in mind that a Sithe is yet at this preſent in the 
Netherlands called a Saiſen. Now the Swords 
of our Anceſtors being made fomewhat after 
that manner, ( the edge being on the contrary 
fide) they might well carry a like name unto 
{uch an edge-tool , as they were made after : 
and albeit we find thele kind of Swords anci- 
ently written Seaxen, Or Seaxcs, yet it 15 like 
cnough that our Anceſtors ſounded the x as {, 
tor the JYelſh-men wrote them Saiſon as they yet 
write us, which it 1s like they wrote , accor- 
ding as thcy heard them pronounce their own 
appellation. 
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Hangers; Of this kind of Weopon they had two forts, , 
prWood- the one whexcot being long were worn for 
wmves. Swords, and the other being ſhort as Hangers 
or Wood-Knives, and theſe they called Hand- 
ſeaxes z and ſuch they were which after their 
coming into Britain they had {till in uſe, and did 
wear privately hanging under their long-skirted 
Stone= Coats: wherewith at a Banquet on Salubury- 
henge. 91ain where Hengeſtus had invited King Vortiger, 
about three hundred of his Nobles, the watch- 
word Nem eow?-ſeaxes, that is, Take your 
ſeazes, being given, were all of them ſuddenly 
ſlain. And as their long Seaxes or Swords were 
as is ſaid before made after the form ot a Sithe, 
{o might their Hand-Seaxes as well in faſhion 
and bigneſs as ſomewhat in name , agree unto 
thcir then uſed manner of Sicles, Of this kind 
of Hard-Seax , Erkinwine King of the Eaft- 
'Arms of Saxons did bear for his Arms, three argent, in 
King Er- a neld Gules, And the learned Engelb»ſus of 
£:nw!nce this kind of Seaxe and of the name of the Saxons, 
hath this enſuing Latize Rythme : | 


Quippe brevis gladius apud ills Saxa vocatur, 
Unde fibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur, 


Which may be Engliſhed thus ; 


Becarſe a Saxa termed 1s 
The ſhort Sword which they wear, 
Theresf the name of Saxons they 
May well be thought to bear, 


Row then it being manifeſt that our Anceſtors 
did aftect and uſually bear this kind of Weapon 
called a Seax, and that we tind it not to have 

been 
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| been uſed among the other Germans , unleſs of 
ſuch as afterward may have followed them in 
that faſhion, why may not the peculiar bearers 


of that kind of Weapon have gotten after the 


ſame their appellation? for ſecing the name of 


the Weapon and the name of the bearers there- 
of is all one, cither the Weapon was lo called 


' of the men, or the men of the Weapon : but 


that men are uſually called according to the 
Weapons which they bcar , daily experience 
doth ſhew us. clpecially in War , where by 
the names of Lances, Carabines, Pykes, Muſ- 
kets, &*c. the bearers of fuch Weapons rather 


' than the Weapons are underſiood. . And al- 


beit ſuch names do commonly remain unto the 
bearers only during the War, yet it they ſhould 


; {till uſe thoſe Weapons, then doubtleſs would 
\ the names 1iill remain unto them even from 
| one poſterity unto-another. For the Scythians, 


as divers learned Authors and of good judg- 
ment do report , gat and remained with that 
name becauſe of their great uſe of ſhooting : 
for ſhooting in the Textonick is called ſchieten, 
and anciently cometh of the verb ſcptan, which 


: fipniheth to ſhoot. - Morcover , the Picards or 


people of Picardy are faid firſt to have gotten 
chat name of their great and moſt accuſtomed 
uſe of Pikes. And as {ome athrm, the Galli- 


kind of Polax which they are accuttomed to 
aſe. And not only of the Weapons or Arms 
which they have born , have ſundry people 


3} gotten their denominations, but others even 


of 


Men are 
often cal. 
led after 
their 
weapons, 


Scythians 
ſo called 
of ſhoot- 


in?. 


Galli- 
»lafles in Ireland do retain that name of the glafſes- 
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Togatee 


Bracate. 


Weſt 
Frence. 
Eait 
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of the faſhion of apparel which they have been 
accuſtomed to wear, as the people inhabiting 
in Ciſalpina , were ſometime called Togate be- 
And the old In- 
habitants of the South-parts of Fraxce were 
called Bracate, of a ſhort kind of Coat where- 
with they were uſually clad. 

And he that will but conſider. the altera- 
tions of the names of many other people of 
Germaxy , ( which always have procceded of 
one cauſe or other) will tind it nothing ſtrange 
that our Anceſtors having before had ſome 
other name, ſhould afterward come to leave 
the Game, and to be called by the name of 
Saxons : for where for example fake (among 
others) are the names now vulgarly known in 
Germany , of the Catti, the UVbz, the Duadi, 
the Marcomaxnai,, the Bruderi, and the Sicam- 
brz? are they not all changed into other ap- 
pellations? And the latter, to wit, the fa- 
mous Sicambri long tince even in Germany it 
{clf grown into two ſeveral names and peo- 
ple, which are now the Geldres, and yet re- 
main in their ancient reſidence, and the Franks 
that have made their habitation more higher 
into the Land , as before hath been noted, 
whoſe Country now beareth the name of Fran- 
conia : part of them under Prince Faramund, 
entring afterward into Gallia , left in tine untg 
that Country, the yet retained name of Fraxce, 
of {ome called Francia Occidentalis , becauſe 
Franconia in Germany hath the name of Fraxcis 
Orzentals, 

Theſc 


Of the Original of Nations, 


Theſe manifeſt and many examples then 
weighed , with the cauſe and reaſon as hath 
been ſhewed why our Anceſtors had the name 
of Saxons, ( which procceding of the bearing 
of Arms can no way ſeem diſhonourable, but 
indeed very honourable, carrying alſo in it ſelf 
molt reaſon and probability of truth ) I truſt 
ſuthcient hath here bcen (aid to fatishe the cour- 
tcous Reader. 
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How the ancient Noble Saxons , the 
true Anceſtors of Engliſh-men, 
were Originally a people of Gets 
many : And bow honourable it is 
for Engliſh-men to be deſcended 


from the Germans. 
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T 5 our Saxon Anceſtors came out of 

Germany, and made their habitation in 

Britain, is no queſtion, for that there- 

in all agree: but ſome not contented to have 

| them a people of German race, will needs bring 

All eur them from elſewhere to have come into Ger- 

Writers many, and from Germany afterward to have come 

agree,that into Britain : and this ſeemeth to proceed of a 

_—_ . certain kind of delight that ſome people take in 

from Gey- deriving and fetching things very tar oft, though 

many. moſt commonly upon very little ground or ſhew 
of certainty. | 

But now to be the better able to judge of the 

probability or likelihood of the truth hereof, 

Jet us fee from what place it was that they came, 

if from elſewhere they came into Germany, as | 

allo the time of their arrival there. For the 

fr(t, about the place from whence they came, I 

ice 
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 ſce great contradiction among the Conductors : 


for that ſome will bring them from Aſia, ſome 
from Africa, ſome from Macedonia, fome from 
Denmark, and ſome from Britaiz it (elf , fo as 
we: may be moved to compaſſion to fee - our 
poor Anceſtors thus led up and down the world 
by a ſort of blind Guids. | 
They that will bring them from Afiz , will 
ſcem to have the moſt reaſon, as well for that 
in Aſia were ſometime ancient people called the 
Sace; which name of theirs drawethy in ſound 
toward the name of Saxons, as allo for that in 
Afia mankind had his firſt beginning. And con- 
lidering, fay they further , that the Germans 
came' out of Perſia, (which is in Afia) why may 
not as'well the Saxons be alſo come out of A- 
fia 2 and that the Germans came out of Perſia, 
they 'feetn to think a thing very certain, by rea- 
ſon oÞthe affinity -of the German-Tongue with 
that of the Perſian. Firſt then as touching the 
Sacgof Afia, I have already ſpoken in the torc- 
going*Chapter, and fo ſhall not need'to repeat 
it here 5 and to ſay that the Saxons have come 


out of Aſia, for that mankind had. tirft. begin- All peo- 


ning 'there, is not a reaſon to deduce them only 
trom thence, but as well al! the people elſe of 
the World 3 and I do ſhew in the faid firſt © 
Chapter- that the Germans (among, whom the 
Saxons muſt be comprized) did firſt from Afis 


COMme info Exrope : tbr in Aſia was that Tower Zabel ia 
ot Confuſion where the diverlity of Nations tirſt 4/74. 


was cauſed. 
And whereas ſome to make an ancient diffe- 
rence between the Saxons and the Germans. as 


it 
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if they were ſeveral Nations, andcame (everaliy 
into Germany, Will confirm an opinion that the 
Germans came from Perfia, becauſe (as is afore- 
ſaid) of the afhnity of their Language with the 
Perſian : ſurely it is an opinion of a very ſlender 
confirmation, for that indeed there 1s no aftinity 
at all between thoſe two Languages 3 and albeit 
there may ſome half a dozen or half a ſcore 
words be found in the Perfian, that are broken 
German words, as Choda, Phedar, Madar, Berg- 
dar. Datchtar, Star, Band, for God, Father, Mo- 
ther, Bzother, Daugbter, Star, 1Band, what 
attinity makes this, when all the reſt is altoge- 
ther different? yea, as fax different as two Lan- 
£uages can be the one from the other : and be- 
cauſe I was. deſirous to be furcely infoxmed in 
this point , I wrote unto a Gentleman. of my 
acquaintance in 7aly, in the year 1601. at ſuch 
time as Sir Antoney Ser/ey and Cuchia Qliibeag 
were Embaſſadors there from the King, of Per- 
fie, deliring him to confer with the beſt Inter 
preters jn their Train , to know what afhnity 
there might be between the Dutchand the Per- 
fian ſpeeches , for there were that ſpake them 
both exceeding well : but after they had uſed 
their memories as well 2s they might, they could 
find but about theſe halt-dozen words here ſet 


down, that could ſeem to have dependance on 


the Dutch : but more words by odds than theſe, 
may be found in the ſame Tongue, that feem to 
have dependance on the Latixe : and yet for all 
that, they areas far too few to make an athnity 
between the Latine and the Perfian Languages, 
as are the broken Latine words that are found 

In 
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in the Yelp Tongue, able to bring a nearnefs 
between the Latine and the F/elſh. And I have 
heard that a man may find in the Triſh ſome 
words that ſound of the Hebrew, but they help 
little to make Triſh-mex thereby to be the better 
Hebricians ; and he that will obſerve it, ſhall 
 tind divers words in divers other moſt different 
Languages that alſo agree together. 
And if ſome ſhould yet move further que- 
(ton, why any German words at all ſhould be 
found in the Perſia Tongue , (ceing the Coun- 
trics lie (o far one from another ? To this I 
anſwer, out of Trogus Pompeins, that after the Trogus 
death of Brexxus, when with 150000. men he Pompczu:s 
went to ſack the Temple of Apollo in D&phos, 
the number neverthelec(s that remained, and of 
thoſe that daily came unto them, was ſo great, 
that like (warms of Bees they filled all Aſia : in- 
ſomuch that the Oriental Kings made no Wars 
one againſt another , but with whole Camps of 
Gauls : and Carion maketh no doubt but that Fo.Carior. 
theſe were Gauls and Germans joined together, 
both which Nations were of the Greciaxs called 
by the name of Celte; and why might not then Called 
the German Soldiers be employed in ſervice in Celte of 
Perſia, and leave ſome few words of their Lan- ne 
guage there behind them ? riding. 
And now to give the curious Reader ſome 
turther proof of the ſtrangeneſs of the Perſia: 
Tongue, and fo to make an end of this matter 3 
I have thought good in that Language here to 
tt down {ome few lincs of the beginning of the 
1:1 Chapter of Geneſis : which. together with 
the ſame in Latine, arc theſe ; 


Dar 
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mar anzenim. ram 


* Veguft Choda Batchad | Dixitque Deus + Fiat 
roſchni : vebud Lux. Ft faGia ef 
rochnaii. Lux. 

Vebedid Choda mar | Et wvidit Deus Ince 


| an roſchnaii': ceh quod eſſet bona, & 
neco, veguida card drvifit lucem a tene- 
choda meian an | br. 
| roſchnaii - umejan | 

antaricl, 

Uhecand Choda be- | Appellavitque Iucem di- 
roſchnaii roz , ve- em, & tenebras no- 
betarici cand ſchab. | Gem. Fatinmque eſt 
vebud civar; 'vebud veſpere & mane dies 


bamdad roz jakeh. } anus. 


By this it may ſeem , eſpecially to ſuch as 
have any knowledge in the Dztch Tongue, that 
between that and this here is no nearncls of 
afhnity at all, but as much farneſs as needeth 
x to be, WM 
bid | Having before ſpoken of the ſuppoſed parti- 
"WY cular coming of the Saxons forth of Afia, and 
if whereof I mean to ſpeak more anon 3 it fol- 
loweth to ſhew what is ſaid of their coming 
from Africa ; and for 'this I muſt bring forth 
| Occa 


Dar aval afrid Choda | 7 principio creavit De» 
mar an alman, ver- us calum & ter- 3 


Veanzenim bud thohi | Terra autem erat inanis © 


ubevan vetarici abar & vacua, & tenebre 
rui :tchom | ubadi | | eraut ſuper faciem 
chodait vezida ſche- abyſi , & ſpiritus 
va abar rui-anab. Domini Fferebatuyr 

| ſuper aquas. 
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Occa Scarlenfis, of whom I have made mention Occa 


in the foregoing Chapter , where ſpake of the S*4rienſ-+ 


appellation or name of the Saxons. This Au- 
thor for{ooth ſaith, that becauſe of the excced- 
ing abundance of people in Tadia, many were 
conſtrained by lot to depart thence to ſeek them- 


< Theſe he ſaith were entertained in the ſer- 
« vice of Alexander King of Macedonia, who 
«< uſed. them in Aſa for the defence of that which 
&« he had there conquered. But after the death 
© of Alexander.they failed towards Africa,where- 
* in Iadia their own Patria was. Yet willing, 


to tull-do their too-taln lot, in the year after 


«the Creation of the World 3670. they came 
« into the German Sea, and landed in the Coun- 
*try, where bctore their coming , the Giants 
* that by King Brate were driven out of Albion, 
«had ſought to have habitation, but were by 
«wild people that inhabited*there, chaſed from 
© thencez and there Friſa the elder Brother 
«* with his followers ſeated themſclves, and gave 
unto it the name of Fricſland. Saxo the fc- 
cond Brother took up his dwelling-place by the 
River Albi, and Brizo where he built his Burgh 
of Brunoſ-wiz , as 1s aforcfaid in the i1x(t Chap- 
ter, Lo thus hath Occa told his tale, which in- 
decd hath as plain a ſent as a man nced to wiſh 


to find out a fable by; and yct I teas Sufridis Sufridas 
| Petri hath been fo much miſguided by him , as Petri, 


S D | C'®) 


| ſaves anew habitation, for that otherwiſe their A fabu- 
{ Country would not have been ſufficient to af- lovs nat- 
; ford them food. Over theſe were three Bic- yoccong of 
| thren appointed to be Princes and Captains, $,,,.,6., 

whoſe names were Frifo, ®axo, and Bzuno. 
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as to make war with fo worthy an Author as 
Cornelius Tacitus , and {undry others of far bet- 


fer credit than ever was Occa : but now to the 


The fable fable. Friſ5 and his company having been by 
ot Fr4/0, Jot conſtrained' to: ſeek themſelves new habita- 
_ tions , hecauſe their Couptry could not afford 
confated, them vicuals,' came unto the ſervice of King 
Alexander , but after his death they failed to- 

wards Africa, 'wherein dia their own Patriz 

was: belike they did this becauſe they had for- 

gotten when-hrft they came thence to bid their 

friends farewel and ſo thought good to return 

again to diſcharge this ofice of courtclic , betore 

they would take a farther Journey : but now 

hath Occa poſed me about the Country of T:diz, 

which he expreſly faith was in Africa, and 

where in good truth I can hind no ſuch Country, 

or yct underſtand that ever any part of Africa 

was fo called. I havcheard oft Tndiz in Afia, 

which taketh name of the River Indus, avery 

far way from Africa, it being alſo called India 
Orientalis , becauſe fome have corruptly given 
America the name of India Occiucntaliss But 

the atorclaid Friſo neverthclcls departing with 

his Brethren and followers trom a place which 

never was,came into the German Sca, and landed 

in a Country from whence the Giants that King 

Brne had chaſcd ont of Albion, had in fecking 
habitation been alſo chaſed by thc ſavage pcople 

that dwelt there , and thus could Friſo and his 
company do more than could the great Giants. 

in taking the Country from the wild men, 


which had driven thence thoſe tame Giants. | 
And as for the name of the City of Brunſwick. 


ths 
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the old Saxon Chronicles tel] us, that it took the Brunſwick 
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ſame of Bruno, the fon of Ludulph Dake of whence u 


Saxony, who in the ycar of our Lord 861, full 
began to build it. We have. now. fecn the 
coming of our Saxons , . together with their 
friends the Friſears, both from Africa and Ma- 
cedonia : and whercas {ome athrmthat they came 
from Denmark, this may m {ome- ſort be true, 
their name of Saxons being "thought as 1s ſaid 
before, tirſt to have been begun in Czmbrica Cher= 


ſoneſws, which of ſome is accounted a part of 


Denmark , but the learned and judicial German 
Authors do account the Daxes to have had at the 
firſt one original with the-Germazs , and confe- 


taketh 
nNaAainc, 


Francilcus 


quently to have been a German people , ang Trenicss 


therefore I ſhall not necd to ſtand much upon 
this point , confidering that I do here only go 
about to prove, that our Anceltiors the Saxons 
were alſo oziginally a people of the German 
Tace. 

And as for thoſe that will bring them from 
the Britains, Thold:them for as good Archers as 
he who Dioggizes did fomctime bchold to ſhoot 
( among others ) at a Butt with the Crosbow, 


& others. 


for ſti]] when his turn came to (ſhoot, Diogizes Diozines 
would run and ſct his back againit the mark: his place 


And being asked. why he did fo? made an- 
{wer , That he did it for his ſafety > and the 
realon was, for that the FeHow was fare trom 
hitting the mark , {ccing he did never hic the 
Butt. 

It the Saxoyus came firlt. oat of Britazy into 
Germany , the Britains and they were grown to 
a very great ltrangenels , when at f{uch time a5 
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vt ſafety. 
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by the invitation of King Vortiger they returned 
out of Germany into Britain again, for that they 
neither could underftand any one word of cach 
others Language, nor yet remember the old ac- 
quaintance and Countryſhip that had been be- 
tween them. 

F have heard a tale of a Hollaydey and a 
French-man that by chance met together on the 
way as they were travelling , and falling out, 
went to buffets 3 the Hollander was too hard 
for the French-may , and threw him down, 
whereat the French-man cricd out, Noſftre-Dame. 
The Hollander hearing'this, was much moved, 
and bad beſhrew his heart for his folly, in not 
telling him ſooner that hc was of Rojterdam, for 
quoth he, I am of Rotterdam my ſelf, and thou 
art my Country-man , and had(t thou but told 
me {o much before, I had never beatcn thce. 
Now if any of theſe, cither the $zxo0xs or the 
Britains, could have remembred but thus much 
of their Countryſhip, as here by chance the 
French-man uttered , which was ſiraightways 
well and wiſely noted by the Hollander , it 
might alſo perhaps have bred ſome tricndſhip 
between them : but fo much could there not 
then be thought upon, nor never fince, until as 
it {eemeth it came to ſome bodies mind in a 
dream, that the Saxoxs were- delcended from 
the Britains and ſo for 2 dream I will 1ct it 
paſs: 

Thus much ſufficcth about our Anceliors 
colning from fo many fundry places into Ger- 
many, and now as touching the time of their 
coming, there is as great uncertamty , as there 
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is of the places from whence they came: for al- 
beit Occa aforeſaid can mention the ycar 3670. 
after the Creation of the World , which he 
might eaſily conjecture by the time of the reign 
of Alexander the Great , in whoſe ſervice he 
fuppoſed them to have been z yet others do make 
their coming to have been about 70. years after, 
others ſay it was in the time of Tiberius the Em- 
perour, and others can fet down no time at all, 
So as being left both of the place from whence 
they came, and of the time when they came, in 
al] uncertainty that may be it followeth now to 
conſider of the likelihood oft their coming, to 
wit, whether it be likely that ever any ſuch peo- 
ple from any place whatſoever have come into 
Germany. Well then, they came by Sea or by 
Land : it by Land, and from out of Afiz, which 
was from the Eaſt to the Weſt, they could make 
no lels Journey of it, and come the nearelt way 
they could,than two thouſand miles.If from Mz- 
cedonta, which was in a manner from the South 
to the North, it muſt needs be more than one 
thouſand miles. But now to conlider the dith- 


' culty of fo great a paſlage in thoſe days, as the 


unknown Ways, the great Woods and Wildcr- 
nefles, the many Rivers, the Provifion and Car- 
riages of Nececſlariesz and laſt of all, the Pco- 
ple of ſo many Provinces as they mult paſ* tho» 
row, who would never admit Strangers witlh- 
out Wars to march through thcir Countrics, 
{ccing they could not but appearunto then) as a 
People that came reſolved to take fome part of 
the Country from them, to make it their new 
dwclling placez and yet notwithltanding all 

3 this, 
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this, to paſs through ſo many Countries, and to 

ſeat themſelves on the Sca-coaſt, on the other 

ſide beyond them all, what man of {ence can 

admit it ? 

"WA But now if they came by Gea, (as Occa and 
their ſup- ſuch other as will needs bring them trom clſc- 
poſed co- where into Germany, Will rather have it) then 
—_ _— mult their Sea-voyage be alſo conlidered of. Be- 
by _ ing then preſuppoſed to have been out of Aſia, 
| it muſt needs have been about by the North« Sea, 

or elſe by the Mediterrayeum-Sea : Firlt then, if 

it were by the North-Sea, to wit ,, from beyond 

all Biarmia and Scricfinia, this Sea » how un- 

likely it is to have been known and frequented 

{uch long time paſt, we may judge by that which 

Tacitys in Tacitus writeth thereof, ſaying : It is fo flow 


delcript. that it is almoſt immoveable , and thought of 
Germ: many to be the bounds which compals in the 
whole World : and the reaſon of this opinion 
he ſaith, was, becauſe the Sun continueth ſo 
clcar and bright from the ſetting unto the ri- 
* He Afing, that it darkneth the Stars, * and ſome are 
ſhould per{waded that the found of the Sun is there 


have faid heard, as he riſeth out of the Sea: 'and that the 
_ wa beams of his head are there ſeen, as alſo many 
»4otþ £ ſhapes of Gods, and that there was the end of 
Nature and of the World ; by which fabulous 
conccit, (which Tacitus reporteth as the opinion 
of other men ) it eafily appeareth how utterly 
uuknown this Sca and paſſage in' thoſe times 
was. But our Country-men that in this Age 
ot ours have diſcovered it, do make another 
deſcription thereof , and tell us of heaps of Ice 
bxe Mountains, floating up and down that moſt 
dangerous 
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dangerous Sea , and how {ometimes the Ships 
are hemmed in and compaſſed about with theſe 
Icy moveable Hills, whereot Tacizys can tell us 
nothing, which 15 alfo an argument of ſuch A- 
gs ignorance of this Oceax : but how perillons 
indecd it is, our own Country-inen'can belt te+ 
ſtifie, by the lamentable loſs of Six Hugh ili 
loughby, and all the men in his two:Ships, who 
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in the tirſt attempt of the diſcoyery thereof, were - 

in the month of Odfobecy 1n the year of our Lord ** 

1553- frozcn todeath, in the Haven called A& Erqzcato 
ziaa in Lipland. And now for all this, if any death. 


will have our Anceſtors to have had fuch wons 
d#tul ſtrange tortune , as to have eſcaped theſe 
and other Sea-dangers , then might they laſtly 
have paſſed. Southerly ,, down. between Nors 
way and Scotland, and to come into the German 
Ocean« _ 

But if by the way of Mare Mzgzore , and fo 
down through Heleſpont, into the Mediterrancen 
Sea, by which $ea the ſuppoſed Comers from 
Macedonia might allo take their courte , then 
paſſmg all the length' of the Mediterrancitm 
Sea, they muſi have come to the firaight of G3- 
bralter, and have paſſed it, and then have caaſtes! 
about the Weſtern and Northern ſides of Spaizr, 
and in tinc through our narrow $cas have come 
(as 1s aforelaid) into the German Ocen, and {0 
have arrived in ſome maritime part of Germ ny. 
Of both theſe courſes, the Jattcr ( it any of 
both might be held likely ) mult needs in all 
mens judgment fecm the likelier ,. becaule the 
Other is {o far about by the North:, fo extrean 
cold, and hath longelt remained undiſcovered. 
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Now what great difficulties their ſo far 


coming by Sea muſt needs carry with it, be 

it by the one way, be itby the other, will well 

appear when they are rightly conlidered , to 

make the Journey more unlikely to have bcen 

by water, then it hath been ſhewed to have been 

by land : for where in ſuch long foregoing ſea- 

ſons was there ſuch knowledge in the Art of 

Sea-com- Nayjgation, ſceing, the uſe of the Sea-compals, 

_ _ and right $kill of failing was not then known ? 

veriteds, The firſtuſe of the Compaſs being as Fraxciſco 

oY Lopes de Gomara (aith, found out by an Ttalian 

( whole name as ſome ſay was Flavio) now 

300. years paſt: the which Italian was of MMW- 

'Ab. Orte- phz not far from Naples. And as Ortelius ſaith, 

Us. albeit this Tralian found out the uſe of the Com- 

paſs, yet was it uſcd but for cight winds, until 

$ca-com- by {ome of Bruges in Flanders, it was afterward 

ach brought unto thirty and two. Such then-as in 

Bruges Old foregoing ſeaſons uſed to make Sea-voyages, 

brought Were fain to paſs in (mall veſſels, all along by 

to 3z, the ſhore fides, and within the fight of land, 

winds, being often forced to lie attending at the Sca- 

port. and . Creeks for convenient winds and 

Voyage tydes: and this manner of Sea-faring was the 

of the cauſe that the Ships which Hiram King of Tyrus 

__ of {cnt with his Sca-men and the ſervants of King 

x _ Hi” Solomon for Gold of Ophir, were three years on 

their Voyage. They paſſed down the Red Sea, 

and ſo up Eaſtward all along the land coaſt un- 

india to Tadia, which wag heretofore as ſaith Foſe- 

_ phus (in the ſecond Chaptes of his cighth Book 
Mir. 0- of the Antiquities of the Fews,) called Ophir. 

hs He that ſhall then conſider of this VOJage, 

own 
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down Mare Rubrum unto Tudiz , or the Gold- 

3 landof Ophir, and of the Voyage of our Ance- 

2 ftors down Mare Magiore, through Heleſpont in- 

to the Midland-ſea, or for more nearneſs to take 

it from Macedonia , as ſome will have it, unto 

that maritime part of Germany where they are 

j2 faid to have ſeated themſelves, ſhall hind no great 
$ difference inthe greatneſs of the diſtances. And 
(ceing the Ships of Hiram, which may be ac- 

| counted to have gone their Voyage in a year and 

'? ahalt, and in like (pace to have returned , may 
be thought by former trade to have been there- 

-unto accuſtomed , much longer time for ſuch an 
extraordinary and unacquainted Voyage of our 
Anceſtors, with a far greater number of ſmall 

: veſſels, for the tranſport of ſo' many people, 

7 both men and women, ( as were to go ſeck 

-; themſelves a new habitation ) and much more 

2 ſiore of neceſſary proviſion , mult needs be re- 

} quired, than for that of the others. 

7 Itis farther to be noted, that at the ſtraight 

'? aforenamed there are two mighty Mountains, 

the one in Andaluzia, which is called Gibraltar, 
whereof the ſtraight taketh name : the other in 
Mauritania, and called Abyla, the which two 
Mountains were heretofore called the two Pil- _ 
lers of Hercules ; and here all Antiquity was Piilers of 

wont to reckon the laſt Weſtern limit of the Hrcwes- 

.} World, And neither Hercules himſclf who na- 

2 Vigatcd through the Mediterranenum Sea , even 

unto that place , ( and of whom for that cauſe 

2 the two Hills had that appellation ) gior any - 

"7 Cther, durſt ever paſs further ; and tIMefore it 
* Was a cnliom among Sailers, arriving fafcly at 
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Temple crifice of thankſgiving i in the Temple of Hercu- 
of Hercu= Jes, - for their fate arrival to that moſt remote 


les. 
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the Iſle of Gades, which js at the point of the 
faid firaight, to pay their Vows by offering ſa- 


place of the carth. | | 
True it is,, that before the time of Ptolomy, || 


Fortunate the Iſles of the Canaries called them the Fortu- | 


Iſlands, 


nate Iſlands , which lie without the ſtraights, 1 
but downward to the South, were diſcovered : '? , 
but ſeeing no man durſt go without the ſtraight ; ] 
cither about diſcoveries or ought elſe, we may : ; \ 
rather think, yea and that with good reaſon ' ; | 
and probability , that they were diſcovered by | , 
ſome Fiſhermen that might eaſily from the 3; 
coaſt of Africa over againſt them , find them | 
out, ſecing they lic ſo near unto the ſaid Þ* 
coalt. | 
And yet - notwithftanding aha hath here | 
been ſaid, our ſuppoſed Anceſtors that in thoſe '7 1 
days could neither be good Coſmographers, nor {b 
Skilfal Navigators, muſt yet be thought firſt to |] $ 
have paſſed the whole length of the Mediterrg- 'R 
neum Sea from the Eaſt to the Wett , and quite '? 
to have put down Hercules, by adventuring,:to Ii 
pals forth at the ſtraight aforenamed,; and much [tc 
more by paſling all the Weſi-coaſt of Spaiy and | }1e 
Portugal , from the South tothe North, as allo 1y 
the Cape of fixs terre : and then tobend their 'by 
courle to the North-Eaſt, and ſo through our {ch 
Channe], as hath been aid, to come into theſe +! 
maritime parts of Germany , and yet to receive |; i 
ſach ingy that all Antiquityſhould lence fo | q:: 
brave an adventerons a Journey as ſo many 


difhcultics ( as have-bcen recited } muſt needs |? £ 
makc 3 


were orjo;nally Germans, &c. 4? 
* 7 make it to be, thcir hap hath ſurely been excced- 
| ing hard. 
| But admitting for all this that they came by 
2 Sea, by what way fo ever, and milling in their 
| journey of many other places to make their ha- 

, * bitation in, arrived laſtly in ſome maritime place 

| of Germany or Cimbrica Cherſoneſus , how is it 

b like that ſo populous and ever-warlike a people 

as the Germans, ſuch as always were apt to-en- 
* large their own limits , and to invade many 

other potent Countries , would admit ſtrangers 

| to invade theirs, and to diſpoſſeſs them of a 

|\co0d part thereof, And if any man ſhould 
7 think that thoſe parts of Germany were not then 
peopled, he is deceived , for the learned Gene- Genebrard 
brard faith, that in long time paſt, people did 
"1 more covet to inhabit towards the Sea-coalts 
e þ! than far within the Land : and this in rcaſon is Sea-coaft 
e '{ moſt likely fo to have been, becauſe they there- Mare of 
r {by might come to enjoy the commodities of the amor 
O 'ISea, 'as well as thoſe of the Land : and there- then the 
fore they came not unto an unpeopled place, and Inlandz. 
te |? {0 could not attain to any ſuch eſpecial habita- 
0 tion, without hghting for it z but mult be ſure 
to be a long time in War betore they .could be 
d '}left unto quiet poſſeſſion 3 and ſuch Wars, and 
lo. Jupon ſach an occaſion, (as is an invalion made 
ir | }by {trangers). could never be clean rooted out of 
 {the'memory of poſterity. | 
{e 2} Moreover, vulgar tradition wowed have rec- 
Zkoned them ſtrangers,their Language alſo would 
4 have been altogether different, and lightly ſome 
Jot the places which they came to poſſeſs, they 
2 ould haye nominated according to placcs = 
Fu tne 
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the Country where they had had their old habi- |* 
tation3 as ſuch as come from far to have new 
relidences elf[ewhere are commonly wont to do. 
Yea, and that which is more, their Idols and 
Pagan Rites and Religion would have been dif- 
ferent from the other Germans, whereof it is 
like one or other would have kept memory, but | 
their Idols axe known to have been Tviſco, Thor, | 
Waden, Frige, Seater, and ſuch others as had the | 
other Germans, Danes, and Swedens. (all anci- | 
ently one Nation ) whereof more ſhall be (po- | 
ken in the next Chapter, 
Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew the unlikely- | 

| 
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hood , or rather impoſſibility of the ſuppoſed 
coming of our $axox Anceſtors from ellewhere | 
into Germany, And now will I return unto | 
Tacitus in Cornelixg Tacitus, a moſt credit-worthy Writer, |! 
nis Ce- to ſke what his judgment is of their being or not | 
_—_ being originally Germans , ſceing it is-in this þ 
"* *. Caſe very allowable, he having ſo long ago ſo di- | ! 
ligently laboured to be well acquainted both | ! 

with the Country and people of Germany. 

His judgment then' (as may appear by his 
own words here ſet down) is, ** That the Gey- | ! 
© mans are homebred , and the natural people | 
© of their Country, and not mixed with others, | 
< coming from other places : for that ſuch as in | 
< former times did ſeek new habitations , did 
* come by Sea, and not by Land, and their huge ' 
* and ſpacious Ocean being as (faith he) I may 
© term it different from ours, is ſeldom nayl- 
* gated by our men : for bcſides the peril bs [. 
*{uch a rough and 'unknown Sea, who, unleſs |: 
© Germany were his native (oil, would leave | 

| F# &« Afia, 


we 
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| © 4fia, Africa, or Ttaly , to go plant himſelf 
1 < there? the Country of it felt being rude, and 
'} «the Air unpleaſant, &'c. The fame Author 


2 «Nations, but have continued their own true 
\c | | * and pure Natien like unto none but them- 
3- [2 « {clves. : | 
). || And this ſurely of this worthy Author was 
very judiciouſly ſpoken, after that himſelf (not 
| being content to take reports by retail ) had 
! | made moſt diligent and curious enquiry; to be 
an : beſt thereof intorined. And indeed atter all 
= examinations of divers opinions of the Saxoxs 
x, || name and original, I find that divers learned 
ot | Germans of our time do plainly (ay, that there 
| | Is no other account to be made of the Saxox; 
1j- | } than of the other people of the German Nation 
th | | 2nd with them in this option (as 15 noted be- 
 * fore) the great Antiquary and excellently learned 


F ; within ſome few lines after, declared his judg- 
c ment again,ſaying thus: * Iam of opinion with 
ic 4 © them that thiuk the people of Germany not 
8 F « altered and changed by joining with other 


ey. | Neither is it of moment to think our Ance- 
ple | ſtors came out of Aſia , becauſe Prolomy giveth 


his | | uftus Lipſius doth fully concur. Lipfcxs. 


rs, | | the name of Saſozes to a people inhabiting in Saſones. 


in | + Scythia, not far from the Mountains of Iman : 
lid | | for if nearncls of namc were a (ufficient argu- 
1ge | | Ment, then might the Szebi, a moſt ancient pco- 
ay | Ple alſo of Germaay, be faid to be deſcended 
vi- þ1 fromthe Saebz of this atorclaid very part of A- 
'of +3 ſia, feeing they, and thoſe of Germany arc no- 
e&& | ted by Ptolomy without the difference of any ons 


ave | Ictter, and yet is his Orthography different (by 
ſis, | | ic 
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ſo much as it is) between the Saxons he noteth 
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for a pcople of Germany,and his Safones of Aſia, || 

And fo mightin like manner the Samnite which 7 
he placeth in Galle , be of the Samnite or Say- || 
mite in Scythia- And it may fo be (aid of ſun- : 


dry the like 3 yea ſome peradventure-might ima- } | 

inc all the Germans ( becaule of lome nearne(s 7 1 

. of name) to be deſcended from the Garamants | | © 

of the inferiour Libia in Africa.  « 

It is (cIdom or never {cen (as before I have |! r 

noted) that lirangers do call cither other peo- |! 1 

ple or other places as the people inhabiting ſuch it 

different places do call themſelves : and daily} t 

No Nati. experience doth witneſs this, even in ſuch as| | © 

on doth are the nearc{t Neighbours one to another : as|* ti 

call one for example: The Germans albeit they border | N 

_ upon the T:alians, do not uſually fo call them, |; w 

' ealleth Nor yet their Country Traly 3 but do term them |! a 

it ſclfe, TWelſhers, and their Country Welſhland. He}! «| 
that we call a French man, called himſelf Frax-t 


gois. He that we call a Spaniard, calleth him-| * a 
(elf Eſparnol., He that we call a Welſh-man,| | tl 
calleth himſelf Cymbro 3 and contrariwiſe none! ! th 
of all theſe do call us as we call our {clves, nor! : e 
none of them like other. For a Frexch-maz; | te 
calleth an Exgliſþ-man Anglois , the Spaniard| | m, 
calleth him Tzgles , and the IVelſ-man calleth; ! ye 
him Saiſox : and therctore there is no doubt to! * ti 
be made , but Prolomy, and other Writers hav: 

much varied from the very right appellation; | fo 
both of people and places and the more, by! co 
how much more thcy lived in diſtance from: ! th 
them all which may ſurcly argue the ground} * th 
to be moſt unſure , of dcriving people of one/*! ot 
part 


| and originally a people of Germany it follow- 
* eth then to ſhew what an highly renowned and 
' moſt honourable Nation the Germans have al- 


were originally Germans,&c. 


part of the World through ſhew of nearneſs of 
name , from the Inhabitants of another part 


'7 thereof, and thoſe allo very far each from 
| other. 


Having now as I truſt given the Reader ſuf- 


2 ficient ſatisfaction in this matter, and left him 


to bclieve that our Saxoz Anceſtors were meerly 


ways been, that thereby it may conſequently ap- 
pear how honourable it 15 tor Exgliſh-mey to be 
trom them deſcended. For maniteſtation where« 
of, I will firſt ſet down what things proper un- 


' to them &do eſpecially make them a moſt noble 


Nation in the fight of all the World, and then Why the 


; will I ſkew the Reports and Teſtimonies which Germans 


| WW0al | . 
ancieut Authors of other Nations do give 9” ng 
them. Nation, 


The firſt therefore , and moſt memorable, x. 


and worthy of molt xenown and glory, is, that Ge-mans | 
' they have been the only, and ever Poſſcſſors of the covtis 


nued poſ- 


/ their Country, to wit , the fixft People that 
>. - ge ſeTors of 
ever inhabited it ,, no Antiquity being able to ,,,,vy. 
| tell us that ever any People have dwelt in Ger- 
| many (ave only the Germans themſclves , who 
| yet unto this day do there hold their habita- 


tion. | 
Secondly, they were never ſubdued by any, 2. 
for albeit that the Romans with exceeding great Gerrans 


; colt; loſs, and long trouble, might come to be 2*vE? 


(abdued 


the Commanders of ſome part thereot 3 yet ot by an 


the whole never, as of Gallia, Spaix, and many 


: other Countrics clſe, they wee: 


Thirdly, 
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: Thirdly, they have ever kept themfelves un- 
Germans mixed with foreign People, and their Lan- 
not their o42pe without mixing it with any foreign 
Language Tongue. 


mixed. Inall which three points of greateſt Natio- | 


nal Hononr , I doubt whether any People elſc 
m the World can challenge to have equality 
with them. 

And for their further honour it is to be con- 
fidered, that they have not only been the ever 


b 
Lf 


0 


Keepers of their own Country , mean while fo * 


many other Nations of the World have been 
tranſpoſed, and forced to fce from one Region 
fo another, and ſubje&ed to the irrecoverable 


loſs of their National Names, Languages and | 
Habitations , but many moſt Warlike Froops | 


have gone out of Germany, and taken poſſeſſion * 


in all the beft Countries of Exrope , where their 


oft-ſpring even to this day remaineth. As firſk |. 


Eneliſh- for example ſake , to begin with the Saxons the 
men 1fſu- Anceſtors of our noble Engliſh Nation, who 
ed from came and took-poſſeſſion of Lhoegria the belt 
the Ger- part of Britain, and left unto it the name of Eng- 


"Hm land, whichunto this day, with daily increale ' 


ot honour, it ſtill enjoycth. 

The Franks in like manner a people of Ger- 
many, ( much abour the time that our Saxox 
Anceſtors came into Britain) centred into Galha, 
under their Duke or King, called Faramand, 
and of theſe Franks it :2me afterward to be call- 
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Frexch- ed France, and the people France-men , now of 
men tirlt us Freach-men. (as elſewhere hath been touch- 


__ cd) and to theſe the ancient Garls were forced 
Germans, £0 give place , and glad in the end to join in 


amity | * 


" " , . 5 aa * ks. 
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; gue the original of ſuch tamilies. 
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amity with them, whereby of two Nations they 
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F became one, and do now remain known to the 


World under the name of Frexch-men. 


Lombardy; 
The Geths and the Vaudals, being alſo apeo- 

ple of the Septentrional parts of Germany, did 

not only diſplay their Banners, and made them- 

ſelves to be dreaded in Traly , but-in Africa al- 

fo, and coming into Spain , did there eſtabliſh 

the ſuccellive ſcats of many Kings: and from the 

blood and deſcent of the ſaid Goths , both the 

King himſfelt, and many of the greateſt Nobility 

at this preſent in all Spain, are deſcended, and 

the ſurnames of Guzman, Manryc, Mandoza, Al- Nobility 

bukerck, and Exriques, with ſundry other of Ger- ** Spain 

man ſound and ſignitication, do accordingly ar- | * 


f, the 
Yea, the or 


* names of Catalonia, which right ſhould be Go- 
' tholonia,, and Andaluzia, which is otherwiſe 
! Vandaluzia , Provinces taking appellation of 
| the Goths "and Vandals, do hereunto alſo yield 
; Proot. 


| thern parts anciently of Germazy , obtained in 
| France the poſſcſſion of Newftria, which of thera ,,.1 
E took 


The Normans likewiſe coming from the Nor- = m_ 
I1UuCc 


from the 
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took afterward the name of Normandy , from | 


whence {ome of them not long after came into 


England : but of this becauſeiit more concern- 8 


eth us than the others , more ſhall be ſpoken m 


the ſixth Chap er, and theretore the leſs in this 
Thus have we here ſeen the Germans 


Place. Nav: | 
lcave places unto their poſterity to inhabit in, 
18 Ttaly, Spain, France, and Britain, where, unto 
this day they remain, as the true witneſſes of 


the great aGions of their moſt, victorious and | 


noble Anceſtors. Let us now ſee by the report 


- of ancient Authors, and ſuch as were ſtrangers | 


unto them , of: what honour, «eſteem and wor- 
thine(s they were in the fight of the World, in 
tholc their clder years. 

Ariſtotle faith, that the Germans uſed to take 
thcir new-born children , and to dive them in 
Rivers, as weil to make trial of rhcir {trength, 
as to begin to inure them unto hardneſs , which 
thing Gallen alſo witnefleth,ang theretore Clan- 
dian ſaith, Naſcentes explorat gurgite Rhenus, that 
is, The ſtream of the Rhexe doth try the new- 


born babes; and they are miſtaken that report |. 
this cultom of putting little children in water, 


to have been to diſcern the bafc-born from the 
legitimate : for the Germans of all other Nati- 


ons had leaſt caule to ſeek any luch way of trial, | 


Aduitery being very rarely found among them: 
but it only was, as is aforcſaid, to inure thein to 
hardneſs, and to endure the watcr betimes, tor 
that (as a thing very neccſlary tor Souldicrs } 
they were in their tender ycars taught to {wim, 
whereby in time they were able as both Diez 


and Herodote do xcport , cvcu azmcd to {win 
OVe1 
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over Rivers: ' and:Ceſar ſaith, that this Nation Caſer. 
did endure hardneſs even from: their tender 
years : Seneca allo faith, that they taught their Seneca. 
little Boys: to manage the Pike , having (imall 
Javelings mage torthem of purpoſe : and they 

did uſe to lay their. Children among their Ar- 
mour iu the Camp. it being a {port unto the 
Infants to ſee the glittering of the Armour, &c; 
Morcover, the lame Author cenſ{ureth them to 

take their only delight in bearing Arms, as being 
thereto born, and thereto brought up. 

Ceſar biting at them , called'them a perjured 
and difſembling people : but who can expect 
better than a bad report at his:enemies hand ? 
his ambition was more daunted in:the medling 
with them, than with any other Nation what- 

{ocver ; and that his calumniating them ray the 

more appear to be of malice, one of his own Na- Tacitus in 
tion who lived among them , and knew their &l{cripr. 
conditions better than he , doth report of them Germany. 
* the clean coutrary, ſaying, that they were with- 

| out fraud and ſubtilty : yea, ' one of Ceſars own 
Succeflors in the Roman Empire faith plainly; Fulian. 
that he had learned by expericnce that this peo- 

ple could not flatter, but converſcd ftimply and 

plainly with all other Nations: 

Dionyſius and Arriznus do call them a martial np;yayſis 
and a warlike people: And Sexera doth excels 4r: ian, 
lently praiſe them, not letting to ſay, that there By the re« 
1s no Nation more couragious than the German, P97 of 

none more ready to give the ouſet on the enemy 7s , 
| than they, they bciny a people naturally givert 1 Nat. 
' ta War, on more 
courazious than the Germans. 
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In lib. 39« 
de antiq. 
jude. 


That the Saxons 


Foſepbus (aith, that when the Emperour Cajus 
Caliguls was murthered by Chereas and others, 
the tirft that got knowledge thereof were the 


| Germans, a troop of men choſen out of the 


Princes 
antiently 
guarded 
by Ger- 
Mans. 


Libro 17, 
de Ant. 
Fudeor, 


Apdianus 


Dutch Nation to be the Empexours guard ; 
whereby it is tobe noted what great truſt and 
confidence was repoſed in that Nation , when 
Princes ſo long ago (as both in Ttely, France, 
and other places they have fince continued) did 
chuſe them for the men to whom they commit- 
ted the fatety and conſervation of their own 
perſons. And Chereas aforeſaid having, killed 
his Prince , was by the ſaid Princes Guard of 


Germans preſently killed himſelf. Foſephus allo | 


writeth, that at the burial of Herod Aſcalonite, 
firſt followed his own ſervants, then the Thay- 
ſes, then the Germans, and after the Germans 
the Gauls, &c, And in commendation of the 
worthineſs of the Germans, in another place he 
ſaith thus : They are big and ſtrong oft body, 
and uſe to ſtand in the fore-front of the battel, 


and to receive the firſt encounter of the enemy, | 


for their preſence where they were,brought good 
{peed and furtherance. And of ſuch reſolution 


they ſhewe 1 themſelves, that Appian reporteth | 
them to be the contemners of death, which he 


ſaid to proceed of a conceived hope of return- 
ing to lite again. Yet ſcemeth not their reſolu- 


_ — 


Tm_— 


CE ne 


at 


yur 


tions in affairs of weight tobe done without ad- | 
viſement3 for Tacitxs faith of them, that they | 
delibcrate when they cannot diſſemble , and re- | * 


ſolve when they cannot errz and becauſe this 
Author is better acquainted with their ancient 
carriagÞ than any other , I muſi therctore 
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: 
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tim a more ample witneſs of their worthineſs, 
albeit it were even in ſach an Age as they could 
be reputed no other than barbarous , ſeeing 


* they then wanted the knowledge of letters, 


and conſequently of right civility, and yer 
taking them as they were, thus of them he 
ſpeaketh. 


They go ſinging to the Wars, and have cer- 


| tain Verſes, by ſinging of which, they encou- 
7 rage themſelves. - 
| neceſſary things as ſerve for the preparation of &!cripr. 


The Women do carry f{uch Tacitzs in 


ermany. 


their Husbands and Childrens nouriſhment. dr ecyR 


\./ When'they come to join battel, it is a diſho- y(cq to 20 
'* nour to their Prince to be overcome in Valour, finging to 
| andto his followers not to go ſo far in Proweſs the Wars, 
| as their Prince. 
| © battel in which his Prince is ſlain , is a per- 

} © petual reproach and infamy, it being the moſt 

he | ©principal point of their Oath to defend and The o1d 
Y» [4 
| © ploits to his glory and honour. Princes do 
> fight for victory, and their followers for the ſelves by 
7} Prince, They go when they are hurt to their oath to 

+ Mothers and Wives, who over-view, ſuck, and 
' 1 dreſs their wounds, carry them meat, and en- 
; courage them to ſtand to it : © yea, it is report= 


« To return alive from that 


ermans 
oblizcd 
them- 


* maintain him , and to aſcribe their own ex- 


efend 
their 
Prince, 


* ed that ſome battels being even ready to be 
<loſt, have been by the womens carneli pray- 
© ers, expoling their bodies to the danger, and 
** by ſhewing how near at hand their captivity 


1 © was, recovered again. 


<* If any in battel do loſe his ſhield, it is re- 
*© puted the greateſt offence and' diſgrace 3 and 
« many which in battel have ſaved themſelves 
E 3 w 
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That the Saxons 


« by flight , have afterward for.the very ſhame 
«thereot hanged themſelves. And here hence 
may have proceeded that which $.;Clement and 
Euſebius write, that. many of the Germans did 
ſubduc Gluttony with an Halter. But to res+ 
turn again to Tacitws, and for an upſhot inpraiſe 
of the noble Germans admirable courage, let us 
hcax him ſay , That the Romans were two hun- 
dred and ten years about the conquering of 


*And yet Germany , * in which time there were many 


enquer- 
ed it not 


neither, 


loſſes on both parts, but neither the Samnites, 
nor the Carthaginians, nor the Spaniards, nor 
the Gazls, nor the Parthians , ſo often troubled 
them. And thcretore was it txuly reported of 
the Germans, that there was never any that med- 
led with them, that repented it not. Yea, ſo 
oreat was the defervcd glory and renown of 
their Valour, that other Nations, to wit, the 
Treveri and the Nerviz, did ambitiouſly ſeem to 
have their beginning from the Germans, as 
though ( ſaith Tacitus) by this glory of blood, 
they ſhould be unlike, and difter in cowardlineſs 
from the Gazls, 


And now touching their honeſfy of life, a 
rare thing among, Pagan-people, (for ſuch they 
then were ) Ceſar himſelt reporteth , that the 
youth of Germany were not given to the luſts of 
the flcſh; the Germans accounting, it a thing 
moſt beaſtly to have the company of any Wo- 
man before ſhe came to the age of twenty years. 
And Tacitxs thewing their great: continency, 


faith, That Matrimony is ſeyerely | obſerved 


pong them , apc hat of 8 Larhorous people, 
" T LY 
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doth alſo ſhew the Country to lie in a manncF 


were originafly Germans, &c. 55 


they only did content themſclves one man with 7 *e old 

one woman., except {ome very, few which not EO 

for unruly luſt, but for their Nobility ſake were ;1.. _ 

ſued unto for ſundry Marriages. Adultery is ple con- 

feldom committed in ſo populous a Nation, and terted 

< the puniſhment for it incontinently inflicted them- 

« at the beſt liking of the Husband, &c. It is ©" 

© very commendable among them , that only ew wee 

«* Virgins do marry, and that only once, and woman. 

« the man the like, contracting thus with the 

« hope and defire of one wite, &c. No man Good 

laughcth at Vices. Good manners are of greater Manners, 

authority and force among them , than elſe- __ 

where good Laws. A rare commendation among 

furely of ſuch a people as the Germans then the Ger- 

were: I omit ſundry other things very praiſe- mes. 

worthy among them , and eſpecrally their moſi Hoſpita- 

free and bountiful hoſpitality, the like whereof lity, n9 

was no where elſe to be tound. | I here 

' . | tke to 
Lo here the teſtimony of ſundry ancient and \, of the 

approved Authors, oft this molt ancicnt, honou- Germans. 

rable, and wide-renowned People, the true and 

moſt worthy Anceſtors of Englih meu, who in Eng!iſ 

thoſe former Ages not heing to be otherwile ac- #79 ** 

counted of, but asuncivil and barbarous, when TO 

even at the hands of meer ſtrangers they requi- 

red fo great praiſe, their 1:<1vility appearcth to 

have been ſuch that it might have given great 

example of civility to all the reſt of the barba- 

rous Nations of the World befide. And where- 

as Tacitus in ſome thivgs, deſcribing the rude- 

neſs of the people ,* ( which is not to be mar- 

velled at , conlidering their want of learning 


E 4 walte, 


56 That the Saxons 
Germany waſte, unpleaſant , unmanured , wild, woody, 
deſcribed 2nd ſteril, and not repleniſhed with fair and 
"F014 beautiful buildings , a5 the greateſt part of the 
time, World was not in thoſe days , the change of all 
this in the ſince ſucceeding Ages hath grown to 
be marvellous, great : for long before theſe our 
latter Ages, the Country hath been brought to 
be very tertil , the ground for tillage in ſome 
places of the Eaſt-part thereof, being ſo ſpati- 
Tn ous and ſo great , that the Husbandman going 


ploughed forward with his Plough in the morning , doth | 


turrows 4 neyer return back again till it be mid-day; fo | 
whole making in his whole days work but two plough» | 


days | Fx. a0 
workin Ed tuxrows, one in his going forward, the other 


Germany. Ml his returning back. 


It yieldeth alſo great ſtore of good Wine, and |: 
15 repleniſhed with numbers of moſt fair and ' * 
flouriſhing Cities. The Mynes (whereof Taci- | | 


tus ſeemeth doubtful) do deliver Gold, Silver, 
Copper, and all other Metals : yea, the Rivers 
do yield Gold in the ſand on their ſhore ſides. 


Germans And as touching the knowledge of the people, | 
learned what learning or skill is there among men that ' 


men. they exceed not in? It is a meer imaginary 
ſuppoſal, to think that the temperature of the 
Air of any Region doth make the -Inhabitants 

more or leſs learned or ingenious3 and ſuch as 

ſo perſwade themſelves, are therein undoubt- 

People edly deceived. I do confels that certain Nati- 


not inge- ons have certain Vertues and Viccs, more appa-. 


cordias Jantly proper to them than to others 3 but this 
rather 15no0t to be underſtood otherwiſe to proceed, 
Country Whan of ſome ſucceſlive or heritable cuſtom re- 
Air, maining among them , the caſe concerning 
| Jearning 
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] {earning and ſcience being far different : for 
7 where was there ever more learning and ſcience 


he * than in Greece ? and where is there now m the 


all 
to 


ll. Ot. A. A 


! World more barbariſm? What moſt excellent 
7 learned men, and great Doors of the Church, 4frican 
ur * hath Africa brought forth, as Tertullzan, Optatis, Doors, 


Lafantius, Saint Cyprian, and Szint Arguſtine ? 


; and with what learned men is Africa in our 
| time acquainted ? Contrariwile in the flouriſh- 


ing days of the Romans, how utterly without 
the knowledge of Letters, Sciences, and Arts, 


were the Germans ? and how do the Germans Germans 


now adays flourith in all learning and cunning ? 
As in the we!l-ſpeaking ſcience of Rhetorick, the 


| truth-trying Logick, the pertet Arithmetick, the 


righteous Geometry, the high-reaching Aſtronomy, 


/ and the health-rclioring Phyſick and Chymiſtry 3 


with all other moſt protound Learning, and ex- 
cellent Sciences. And in the knowledge of the 
Emperial Laws, the Germans may rightly chal- 


; lenge the firſt place. 


Sundry mott rare inventions have had their 
original and birth among them : whereof the 


noble Art of Printing and the uſe of Artillery Printing. 


are of moſt note. In handy-works they have 
done moſt admirable things , ſuch tor example 


AS was the Hcaven of Silver , which by Ferdi- A Hea- 
#and the Emperour was ſent unto Solimay the ven of 
great Turk , wherein all the Planets had theix Silver. 


{cveral courſes, where the cne Sphere moved 
{lwittly, and the other flowly 3 where the Sun 
held his ordinary courſe —_ the Zodzach 3 
where the Moon at her due ſca{ons appeared in 
her newneſs, fulneſs, increafing and decrealing, 
| according 
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according, to: her juſt courſe. . This piece of |} 
work was born by twelve men , ſt in frame, | 


and unframed again in the preſence of the. Em- 
pcrour, by him that had made it; who alſo 
made a Book containing the gnanner how to 
keep the ſame in due order : and of this moſt 
rare and wonderful piece of work ,, Fovius Sa- 
bellicus , and the French Poct Bartas , do make 
mention. 
An Eagle Moreover, by a German named Foannes de 
of wood Monteregio, vulgarly Coningſberg, was an Ea- 
_ to gle made of Wood, with ſuch wondertul art, 
| that flying out of the hand of the maker there- 
of, it ew after the Emperour a long way, even 
unto the Gate of the City of Noriuberg. What 
would Tacitus now ſay, if he were alive, and 
did behold fo great an alteration and change in 
this people, both in learning and cunning ? but 
Seat of moſt of all to ſee the Seat of- the Roman Empe- 
the Em- rour placed in Germany , and the Emperour 
—— himſelf to be a Germay, yea the. Imperial Dig: 
- nity (the greateſt temporal State of the World) 
to have continued in that Nation and Race theſe 
800 years, Charles the Great that.firſit thereunto 
brought it , being a German by birth and deſ- 
cent : born at Exgelheym two Dutch miles from 
Magunce , and ſpeaking the German Tongue as 
his own proper language. | 
True it is, that as all Nations have their im- 
perfections, ſo have the Germans theirs, and. 
that of an old and. i!]-continued cuſtom : for 
Tacitus forgetteth not to note unto us, that they 
thought it no diſhonour to drink day and night: 
and yet was it in thoſe days the leſs marvel, ſee- 


ws 
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were originally Germans, &c. F 


2 ing Plixy complaineth that Drunkenneſs reign*d Plinins, 
| throughout the World.” And ſtrange It is that 


Athenew reckoning up the Nations given to that Aihexazs. 


2 vice, omitteth the Germans > whereby it may be 
* ſuppoſed that he accounted them ſober in refpect Drunken 


of the Grecians, and others. This ancient and &®7mns: 
babited Vice is among them of late years much Drun- 
decrealed, but in trath they have had good let. kenneſs 


| ſrc long lince wholly to have left it, though in Þ<ginning 
4 great likelihood their bordering Neighbours the 


to be well 


X left 2. 
Italians and Freach:men-have not in their hearts ,ygng the 


greatly wiſhed they ſhould. Germans, 
Thus having briefly ſhewed both that our 


' Anceſtors the Saxoys were a people of Germany, 


as alſo the honour as well anciently as modernly 

of that great and noble Nation, equal in honour 

to the chiet, it not bctore all Nations elſ{e;of the 

World, (the points rightly conſidered, Jind to Engliſs 
be ſeen in them that. moſt truly declare the ho- —_— 
nour of Nations.) our noble Engliſh Nation, "Os 
doubtleſs from them deſcended , ſhall not need zxe, 

in all involved obſcurity and uncertainty elſe- which | 
where to ſeek their original, ( only for the de- were the 
fire of far fetching it) being from no where able $2907 
to derive it more clear , nor no way more ho- people of 


aourable, ' Germany» 
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Of the ancient manner of living of our 
Jaxon Anceſtors, Of the Jdols 
they adored while they were Pagans, 


and how they grew to be of greateſt | 


name and habitation of any other 
people of Germany. 


CHAP. IIL 


Aving treated in the foregoing Chap- 
ters of the Original , the Name, and 
the Habitations of the old Saxons 3 it 

15 requiſite that I now {peak of the Cuſtoms and 
Rites which they obſerved, as alſo of the Repu- 


tation and. Greatneſs they have grown unto in 


their Country of Germany : Partly gathered out | 


of the Writings of ſundry learned German Au- 


thors partly out of old Books and Records in. 


the Textoxick Tongue , and ſupplicd by obſer- 
vation of ſundry things, which long tradition 
hath reſerved in their poſterity. 

Firſt then, as touching their ancient condi- 


of Eng- tion and manner of life. They were a people 
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4 Very ative and induſtrious , utterly deteſting | 


1dleneſs and ſloth 3 till ſecking by Wars to en- 
large the bounds of their own Ferritories : 
fierce againſi their enemies, but converſing to- 
gether 


The old manner of lruing, &c. 61 


7 gether among themſelves in great love and 
—| fricndline(s, an cfpecial cauſe of the augmenta- 
'2 tion of their proſperity. They had (as elſe. 
iy || where I have noted) before the time of Chrift 
2 long and great Wars with the Danes, and eſpe- 
| {2 cially about the Country of C:mbrica Cherſoneſus, 
$3 | which the Danes ufurped from them 3 and al- 
& | | beit they were not then equal unto them either 
': in force or fortune, they did nevertheleſs fo 
T. | | diſpoſe of their uttermoſt ability, that even by 
meer Valour and main force of Arms they at- Our An= 
| tained unto their defired habitation and repoſe. —_— 
- | | And when it Go fell out that they had no Wars, {*ighte® &—\ 
| then was their greateſt exerciſe and delight in 2,4 hun! 8 > 
Hunting. — = £1 
bt 


. They were ordinarily tall of body, very fair Deſcrip- 


| of complexion, free, liberal, and cheerful of tion ot _ 
our Any 


d |? mind, and in deportment of a comely and ſeem- ” eſtors, 


It |” ly carriage. They wore long hair even unto 
d | | their ſhoulders 3 and it was ordained among + TP 
- þ* them that a man might not cut the hair of his i "8 
n |? beard until ſuch time as he had either ſlain an \ 1360 
te | enemy of his Country in the field, or at the leaſt i483 
- |} taken his Armsfrom him. The men wore Coats $8} 
a. | * With fide skirts, all garded, or bordered about, 1448 
- | andthe better ſort had their borders beautified 
with Pearl, the others with ſundry colours, 

* and fo in like manner had the women : ſome 
lay their apparel was of linnen , but I do not 
'] hind it generally ſo to have been : both men 
and women did uſe to wear Cloaks, and their 

- |. ſhoes piked , and bowed with ſharp points up | 
jt bcfore. i} 
Thcy uſed long Spears , and alſo Holbards. M.Varne- 1 

| Theix BICUS» 
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Weapons thereof deſtroyed themlelves. 


The old manner. of living 


Their Shiclds were ſhort , and he that hapned | 


co loſe his Shicld in battel was barred, and kept 


from being preſent at the Sacrifices unto their | 


Idols, and many for the very ſhame and anguiſh 
The Crosbow 


of the c1d they had in great uſe, and that in War. Their 


$ax015. 


Fohannes 
Pomaris. 


Fohannes 
Pomarius. 


Swords were broad, and bowing , ſomewhat | 
according, to the faſhion of a Sithe, as before in | 


the firft Chapter I have alrcady ſhewed. They 
allo uſed to carry Hatchets., which they called 


\ Bills, and whereof we yet retain the name of | 


Bill 3 but: they had ſhort. Steels, and theſe they 
could throw' very totcibly and right , both at 
their enemies in War, and at wild beaſts in 
hunting 3 and they always kept their Weapons 
very fair and clean. 4 

Four degrees of people they accounted to. be 
among, themſelves 3 the ficſt were Edel, that is 
to lay, noble or gentle: the ſecond were Fri- 
leod,, that is to ſay, free people, to wit, free 
born, and'of'free parents: thethird were Fri- 
gelaten, that is to ſay, letten-tree , or 'many- 
miſed : and. the-fourth were: Ganent 4 that :is, 
own, or proper, to wit, boyd-,-and each. of 
theſe ſorts by. his ordinary cuſtom did \com- 
monly marry in his own degree. But if any, 
of any the inferiour degrees did, through: his 
Vertues deſerve well, or by honeſt induſtry, at- 
tain unto Riches , enabling himſclt thereby to 
aſtiſt the Commonwealth , hc was then advan- 
ced highcr. 

They ſuffercd not their Lands to deſcend to 
the eldeſt Son only , but unto all their male 
Children 3 and this cultom the Saxons that 
altcr« 
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of our Saxon Anceſtors, &C. 
afterward came into Britain , did there allo ob- 
ſerve z whercof there yet remaineth memory 
in the Province of Kent, in the cuſtom now 
corruptly termed Gavelkind , but ſhould be Cuſtom 
according, as anciently it was, Give all kind, ** Gavels 
which is as much to ſay, as give cach Child his V**: 

art, | 
F The Children were commonly nurſed by Mothers 
their own Mothers, and it was accounted a the moſt 
orcat ſhame for a Mother to put her Child _—_— | 
torth to nurſe, unleſs it were upon ſome neceF jj; 
ſity ; they holding it among them for a general chijacen, 
rule, That the Child by ſucking a ſtrange Nurlſe, 
would rather encline unto the nature of her, 
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' than unto the nature of the own Father or Mo- 


ther. If either Wife or Maid were found in 


/ diſhoneſty , her Cloaths were. cut off round 


/ about her, bencath the Girdle-ſtead, and ſhe 
was whipped, and turned out, to be derided 


| of the people. 


S. Boniface an Engliſh-man, and 
Archbiſhop of Magrrce, in an Epiſtle which he 
wrote unto Etbelbald King of Mercia, (wherein 
he reproveth him for his unclean lite) declareth 
the puniſhment for ſuch offences to have been 
among the old Pagan Saxons tar more fcvere 
than is here {ct down. 

They began their important bukineſs accor- 
ding to the courſe of the Moon, to wit, with 
the increaſe, and not with the wane. Thcy 
did count time by the nights, whereot we ye; 
retain our ſaying of (cnnight , and fortnight, 
for ſeven nights, and ftourtecn nights, more uiu- 
ally yet ſo (peaking, than ſaying ſeven days. ot 
tourtcen days, The Ages ol their own tives 
ehcy 
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they always counted by Winters ; and the reaſon ,* 
why they uſed this, ſeemeth to have been be-| | 
cauſe they had over-paſſed {o many ſeaſons of! 
cold and ſharp weather. And by Winters they | * 
alfo counted their terms of years. 

They uſed to engrave upon certain {quared 

icks about a foot inlength, or ſhorter or lon-| 
S as they pleaſed , the courles of the Moons| ' 
of the whole year, whereby they could always 
certainly tell when the New Moons,Full Moons, 
ayd Changes ſbould happen , as alſo their Feſti- 
val days and ſuch a caxved flick they called 
Al-mon-aght, that is to ſay, Al-mon-heed, to 
wit, the regard or obſervation of all the 
Moons 3 and here hence is derived the name of 

Imanac- 

For the twelve months of the year they had 
ſuch narnes as the nature of their ſeaſons did 
apteſt require: for the names which we now | 
call them by, we have in after-time borrowed | 
from the French and Latixe , they having been | 
unto our Anceſtors wholly unknown. | 

The month which we now call Faxary, they 
called Wolf-monat, to wit , Wolf-moneth. 
becauſe people are wont always in that _anth! | 
to be in more danger to be devoured of Wolves, | | 
than in any ſeaſon elſe of the year : for that| | 
through the extremity of cold and ſnow, thole| | 
ravenous creatures could not find of other bealis| | 
{ſufficient to feed upon. Fi 

They called February Spzcut-kele, by kele| | 
meaning the kele-wurt which we now call the! 
colewurt , the greateſt pot-wurt in time long |. 4 
paſt that our Anceſtors uſed , and the _— q 
made 


on | 7 
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; meat and medicine : for as they did eat the wurt 


nat, that is, according, to our now Orthcgra- 


this month being by our Anccitors {o called when 


| and the name of March borrowed jn fiead therowt, 
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made therewith was thercol alſo called kele 3 tor 
betore, we borrowed trom the Frexch the name 
of potage, and the name of herb, the one in our 
own Language was called kele, and the other 
wurt 3 and as the kele-wurt, or potage-berb, was 
the chick Wintcr-waurt for the ſuſtenance of the 
husbandman, fo was it the firſt herb that in this 
month began to yicld out ' whollom young, 
ſprouts, and conſcquently gave thercunto the 
name of Þpzout-kele. This herb was not only 
of our old Anceſtors hcld to be very good both 
tor ſuſtenance and health 3 but the ancient Ry- 
mais had alſo ſuch an opinion thereot, that du- 
ring the fix hundred years that Rome Was With- pebryzry 
out Phylitians, the pcoplc uſed to plant great is yet in 

ltore of theſe wurts, which they accounted both ate 

called. 

Spricket. 
Dio{ccr; 


for ſaftenance , fo did they driak the watcr 
wherein it was boiled, asa thing ſoveraign in 
all kinds of {icknefles. | 

The month of March thcy called Lenft-ms- 


- 


- 
£ / -- 
ww W * 


phy, Length menth, becauſc the days did then 8) 
hrit begin in length to cxcced the vights. And FR 


Ithcy reccived Chriſtianity ., and confequently 
(therewith the ancient Chriſtian cuttom of faſt- 
ng, they called this chict ſcaton of taſting, the 
tatt of Lend.becaulc of the Lenct-monat,vhcre- 
1a the molt part of the time of this talting al- I 
ways fc!l, and hercot it comcth that we nuw call 4 

at Lent.it being rather the falt of Lent,though the | 
tormer name of Lent maonat be long, tince lott d | 
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They called April by the name of Dſter-mg- 
nat, {ome think, of a Goddcſs called Gofter, 
whercof I (ce no great reaſon, for it it took ap- 
pclation of ſuch a Goddels, (aſuppoſed cauſer 
of the Eafterly Winds) it {eemeth to have been 
(omewhat by ſome miſwritten, and ſhould 
rightly be Ojter, and not Goſter, The Winds 
indecd by ancient obſervation, were found in 
this month moſt commonly to blow from the 
Eaſt, and Eaſtin the Teztonickis Olt, and Dft: 
End, which rightly in Exglifh 15 Eaſt-End, hath 
that name for the Eaſtcra ſituation thereof, as 
to the Ships it appeareth which through the 
narrow Seas do come from the Welt, So as our 
name of the fealt of Eaſter, may be as much to 
ſay, as the fcaſt of Mſter, bcing yct at this pre- 
{ent in Saxony called Oſter, which cometh of 
Ofter-monat, thcir, and our old name of April. 

The plcaſant month of May they termed by 
the name of Tri-mitkt, becauſe in that month 
they began to milk their Kine three times in the 
day. 

Unto Fune they gave the name of gWlepd-mc- 
nat, becauſe their beaſts did then wepd in the 
meddows, that is toſay, goto tced there, and 
thcreof a meddow is allo in the Textonich called 
2 twepd, and of wepd we yet retain our word 


- wade, which we underſtand of going through 


He j-m6+ 
7a. 


watry places, ſuch as meddows are wont to 
Co 

\ Fuly was of them called Yeu-monet or Pep- 

monar, that is tol2y, Hey-month, becauſe there- 

in they ulually mowed, and made their Hey- 

axvelt, 

Augut 
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Auguſt they called Arn-monat, (more rightly 4rn mo- 


Barn-monat) intending thereby the then falling 
of their Barns with Corn. 

September they called Gerſt-monat, for that 
Barlep which that month commonly yiclded, 
was anciently called Gerft, the name of Barley 
being given unto it by realon of the drink there- 
with made, called Beer, and from Beerlegh ic 
came fo be Berlegh, and from Berlegh to Bar- 
ley. Soinlike manner Beer-heym, to wit, the 
over-decking or covering of Beer came to be 
called Berham, and afterwards Barm, having 
ſince gotten I wot not how many names bc- 
lides. 

This excellent and healthſom liquor Beer,an- 
ciently alſocalled Ael, as of the Danes it yet is, 
(Beer and Ale being in effect all one) was hirl 
of the Germans invented, and brought in ule. 

October had the name of aMpn-monat., and 
albeit they had not anciently Wines made in 
Germany, yet in this ſeaſon had they them tram 
divers Countries adjoining, 

November they termed gUint-monat, to wit, 
Wind-month,whereby we may (ce that our An. 
ccltors were in this {calon of the year made ac- 
quainted with bluſtering Boreas, and it was the 
ancient cuſtom for Ship-men thcn to ſhrowd 
themſelves at home, and to give over Sea-taring, 
(notwithſtanding the lirtleneſs of their then uſed 
Voyages) until bluſtering March had bidden 
them well to fare. 

December had his due appellation given him 
in the name of inter-monat, to wit,t{Winter- 
month 3 but aiter the Saxons received Chriſtia- 

| = uty, 
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nity, thcy then of devotion to the birth-time of 
Chritt termed it by the name of Peliyhmonar, 
that isto ſay, holy month. 

Some of the Germans in their ſeveral Pro- 
vinces did ſomewhat vary from the others, in 
ſome of thele months appellations z and our 
Anceſtors came in time to leave thele their old 
ſignificant names, and to take and imitate from 
the French, as is aforclaid, the names by us now 
ulcd. 

Ancicnt For the general Government of the Country, 
Govern- they ordained twelve Noble-men, choſen from 
ment 0: among others for their worthineſs, and ſuth- 
94x97" ciency. Theſe in the time of peace rode their 
Fohannes ſeveral circuits, to ſee juſtice and good cuſtoms 
P nag gon obſerved 3 and they often of courle,at appointed 
£910-52X- times, met all together, to conſult and give or- 

der in publick affairs, but ever in time of War 

one of thele twelve was choſen to be King, and 

{o to xemain ſo long only as the War laſted 3 and 

that being ended, his name and dignity of King 
2, allo ceaſed, and he became as betore 3 and this 
cuſtom continued among them until the time of 
their Wars with the Emperour Charles the Great 
at which time J/ittckznd one of the twelve as 
aforclaid, a Noble-man of Angria in Weſtphalia, 
bore over the reſt the name and authority of 
King, and he bcing atterward by the means of 
the faid t mperour converted to the faith of 
Chriſt, had by him h s mutable title of King, 
| turned into the induring title and honour of 
SY i: Duke, and the eleven others were in like man- 
# 11cm? ner by the (aid Emperour advanced to the ho- 


made a ; F 
Duke, Pourable titles of Eatils and Lords, with eſta- 


bliſhment 
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bliſhment for the continual remaining of theſc 


titles and dignities unto them and their heirs : 


of- whoſe deſcents are 1ince 1{tucd the greateſt 
Princesat this preſent in-Germany. And al- 
though it be hereſome little digreſſion, yet can 
{ not omit tonote unto the Reader by the way, 
that about 120 years after the Emperial Rule 
had remained in the poſterity of the aforcſaid 
Emperour Charles the Great, the Emperial 
Crowh- and Dignity came by eleqiun unto a 
$axom Prince, who was the brothers (ons lon of 
this Wittekindus here before-namedz and tor 
the great pleaſure he-took in his youth in bird- 
ing, was ſurnamed Hewricus Auceps , that is, 
Henry the Fowler. 'He was a very notable 
Prince, he firſt inſtituted the honourable exer- 
ciſe of Juſts and Turnaments in $2xony, and 
pave Shiclds of Arms to ſundry Families. 

They had among them four forts of D2deal, 


| which ſome in Lati#e have termed Ordalinm. 
* Dz, is here undetfiood: for due or right, deal, 


for part, asyet we uſe it, ſo as Dzdeal, is as 
much to ſay as due-part, and at this preſent it is 
a word generally uſed in Germazry and the Ne- 
therlaxds in ſtead of doom or judgment. Theſe 
lorts of 'Dzdeel:they uſed in doubtful cales, 
when clearand maniteſt proofs wanted, to try 
and find out whether the accuſed were guailty or 
euiltlels. A KT 

The firſt was by Kamp-fight, which in Latize 
is termed Daxclitm, and in French Combat. 

The ſecond was by Iron made red hot. 

The third was by hot water. 

And the fourth by cold water, 
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For the tryal by Kamp-fight, the accuſer was 
with the peril of his own body to prove the ac- 


.cuſed guilty, and by offering him his Glove to 


challenge him to this tryal; which the other 
wut cither accept of, or elſe acknowledge hitn- 
{elt culpable of the crime whereof he was ac- 
culed. Itit were a crime deſerving death, then 
was the Camp fight for life and death,and either 
on horſe-back or on foot. It the offence deſer- 
ved prilonment, and not death, then was the 
Can:Pefight accompliſhed when the one had 
{ubducd the other, by making him to yield, or 
urable to defend himſclf, and fo be taken pri- 
ſoner. The accuſed had the liberty to chule 
ancthcr-in his ſtead, but the accuſer muſt per- 
tom it in his own perſon, and with equality ot 
wearons. No women were admitted to behold 
it, nor nomen-children under theage of thir- 
tcen years, The Pricſt and people that were 
{pctators did ſilently pray that the Victory 
might fall unto the guiltleſsy and if the fight 
were tor life or death; a Bier fiood ready to 
carry away the dcad body. of him that ſhould 
be ſlain. None of the people might cry, ſcrick 
out, make any roiſe, or give any ſign whatſo- 
ever 3 and hcreunto at Hall in Sweria, (a place 
appointcd for Camp» fight) was.ſo-great regard 
taken, that the. Executionex ſtood beſide the 
Judges, ready with an Ax to cut off the right 
hand and left foot of the party ſo offending. 

He that ( bcjing wounded ) did yield himſelf, 
was at the mcrcy of the other to be killed or to 
be let livc. If he were lain; then was he car- 
ried away and honourably buricd, and he that 
ſlew 
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; | flew him reputed more honourable than bctore : 
| butif being overcome he were lett alive, then 
| was he by ſentence of the Judges declared ut- 
terly void of all honelt reputation, and never 0 
ride on horſe-back, nor to carry arms. 

The tryal by rcd hot iron, called Fire-ozdeal, Fire- 
was uſed upon accuſations without manifeſt Ordeal, 
proof, (thoughnot without ſuſpition that the 
accuſed might be faulty) and the party accuſed, 
and denying the deli, was adjudged to take 
rcd hotiron, and to hold it in his bare hand, 
which after many prayers and invocations that 
the truth might be manitcſted, he mult adven- 
ture todo, or yield himſclf guilty, and ſo re- j7;je F.h. 
ceive the puniſhment that the Law according to Avent. 
the offence committed ſhould award him. An Byjo- 

Some were adjudgcd to go blind-folded with #39. 4: 
their bare feet over certain Plough-ſhares, which 
were made red hot, and laid a little diſtance one 
befure another 3 and if the party cither in paſſing 
through them, did chance not to tread upon 
them,or treading upon them received no harm, 
then by the Judge he was declared innocent. 

And this kind of trial was alto pra&tiſed in Eng- 

- | Jand, upon Emma the Mother of King Edward T,,a1 of 
e the Conteſſor, who was accuſcd of diſhoneſty of Queen 

d # her body with Alwine Bilhop of I/iachefter, and Emma. 

e # dbcing led blind-folded unto theplace where the 
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it | glowing hot irons were laid, went forward with 

| herbarefeet, and ſopaſſed over them and be- 
f, | ing paſtthem all, and not knowing whether ſhe 
o | werepaſtthem or not, [aid, O good Lord, when 


- | all T comet) the place of my purzation ? And 
at | Having hereyes urcovered, and ſeeing her (clt 
F 4 to 
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to have paſſed them, ſhe kneeled down, and gave 
thanks to God for manifeſting her innocency by 
her preſervation from bcing hurt. A auwch like 


Treal cf tryal unto this is recorded of Kinigand, witc 
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unto the Emperour Heyry the ſecond, who be- 
ing, tally accuſed of adultery, to ſhew her inno- 
cency, did in agreat and honourable Afſembly, 
take ſeven glowing irons one after another in 
herbare hands, and had thereby no harm. 

The trial called Yor-water Dzdeal, was 1n 
caſes of accuſation as is aforeſaid, of glowing 
iron, the party accuſed and allo ſufpetted being 
appointed by the Judges to put his arms up to 
the elbows in ſecthing hot water, which after 
ſundry praycrs and invocations he did, and was 
by the effect that followed judgcd faulty or 
faultleſs. 

Coid-water D2deal was the trial which was 
ordinarily ulcd tor the common fort of people, 
who having a cord ticd about them under their 
arms, were Calt into fume River, and it they 
ſunk down unto the buttom thereof until they 
were drawn up, which was within a very ſhort 
limited {pacc, then were they held guiltlels 
but ſuch as did remain upon the watcr, were 
hcld culpable, bcing ( as they (aid ) of the wa- 
ter rejected, and kept up. And to this day in 
{ome places of Germany, and alſo in the Nether- 
lzads, this kind of trial is uſed; for (uch as are 
accuſed to be Witches, who being caſt into thc 
watcr, With a cord fattened unto them, are (aid 
if they be Witches indeed to fleet upon the ſame, 
aud in no wile to beeble to fink into it. 

Thelc atorclaid kinds of D;dea's, the £ on 
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| long after their Chriſtianity continued, and in 


{ome of them the Prieſts which were preſent uſed 
ſome exorci{ms, and fundry ceremonies, uling 
alſo in all of them moſt earneſt invocation unto 
God, as unto the moſt juſt Judge, that it would 
plcaſe him by ſuch way of trial to make the 
truth apparent, that the innocent might be pre=- 
ſerved trom hurt, and the unjult julily puniſhed. 
But ſccing thele terrible kinds of trials had their 
beginnings in Paganiſm, and were not theught 
fit to be continued among Chriftians, at the laſt 
by a decree of Pope Stephen the fecond they were 
utterly aboliſhed. 

But now torcturn again to the more ancient 
ſtate of our Saxo Anceltors, to wit, before 
their Chriſtianity, whercot Ihere intended to 
ſpcak. True it is, that they lived accoxding to 


| the Law of Nature and Reaſon, wanting no- 


thing but the knowledge of the true God, for 


they adored Idols, and unto them offercd (acri- 


hices, yea they worſhipped Plants, Wooes and 


| Trees, and took great regard when they went 
| tobattel unto the nejghings and cries of their 
{ horſcs,as alſo unto the flight and noiſes of birds, 


thinking them preſages or fore-tellings of their 


' good or evil fortune 3; and unto this augury of 


towls, the Germans more than all other Nations 


| were generally addicted: and as Foſephus wri- 


teth, a German Souldier preſaged untv Herod 


| Agrippa by an Owl which he ſaw over his head, 
| that he ſhould be a King. They alſo uſcd to 
| preſage by certain lots made of little ſticks cut 
| from fruit-bearing trees , ſquared and carved 


with characters ox marks upon them, which 
thcir 
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their Pagan Prieſts after invocations unto their 
Gods,did caſt at adventure upon a white ſpread- 
forth garment, and according to the falling of 
theſe lots, that is, by the charaCtered ſides lying 
upward or downward, they forctold their for- 
tune. 

As touching the Idols which our Saxox An- 
eeſtors adored, they were divers, and thole not 
ſach as the Pagan Romans were wont to adore, 
but Idols of their own as the Romans had theirs, 
For with the Idols only proper to the Romans, 
they were unacquainted before the coming of the 
Romans into Germany albeit ſome Authors have 
interpreted, ſome of their Idols to have been 
{uch, as among the Romans were called by other 
names, whereof I ſhall take occation to ſpeak 
more anon. Of theſe. though they had many, 
yet ſeven amony, the reſt they elpecially appro- 
priated unto the {even days of the week, which 
according to their courſe and properties, I will 
here, . to fatishe the curicus Reader, deſcribe 
both in portraicture and otherwiſe. 

Firſt then unto the day dedicated unto the 
cfpecial adoration of the Idol of the Sun, they 
eave the name of Sundap, as much to (ay as 
the Sun's dap, or the day of the Sun. This 
Idol was placed ina Temple, and there adored 
and ſacrificed unto, for that they believed that 
the Sun in the Firmament did with or in this 
Idol correſpond and co-operate. The manner 
and form whereof was according to this enſu- 
ing Picture, 


The 
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It- was made as here-appeareth like half a 
naked man ſet upon a Piller, his face as it were 


| brightned with gleams of fire, and holding 


with both his azms ſirctched out, a burning 
wheel upon his breaſt : the: wheel being to figs 
nifie the courſe which he runneth round about 
the world 3 and the fiery gleams and brightneſs, 
the light and heat wherewith he warmeth and 
comforteth the things that live and grow. _ 
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76 The old manner of thving 
Name of Thenext according to. the courſe of the days 
Monday of the week, was the Idol of the oon,, where- 
whence it (f we yet retain the name of Yonday, in ſtead 


cometh. of Moon-day and it was made according to 
the-Picture here following, 


The Idol of the M.D D N, 
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of our SAXON Anceftors, RC. 


The form of this Idol ſeemeth very ſtrange 
and ridiculous, tor being made for a woman, 
ſhe ha h a ſhort: coat like a man ; but more 
ſtrange it is to {ee her hood with ſuch two long 
cars» Theholding of a Moon before her breit 
may ſeem to have been to expreſs what ſhe is; 
but the reaſon of her chapron with long ears, 
as alſo of her ſhort coat and piked ſhooes, I do 
not find, | 


The next unto the Idols of the two moſt ap- 
parent Planets, was the Idol of Tuiſco: the 


{ moſt ancient, and peculiar God of all the Ger- 


mans, here deſcribed in his garment of a skin, 


| according to the moſt ancient manner of the 
Germans cloathing. | 


The 
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The old manner of living 
The Idol ZUPSCD, 


- + ::-++32;:; 00MNNNNII! 


* Oftthis Tupfco, the firſt and chiefeſt man of 
name among the Germans, and after whom thcy 
do call themſelves Tuptſhen, that is D«ythhes, 
or Daytſh people, I have already ſpoken in the 
firſt Chapter : as allo ſhewed , how the day 
which yet among us retaineth the name of 
Tuiſdap, was cſpecially dedicated to the adora- 
tion, and ſcryice of this Idol, | 
The 


of our Saxon Anceſtors, &C., 


The next was the Idol Wooden, who, as by 
his Picture here ſet down appeareth, was made 
armed, and among our Saxox Anceſtors eſtcem= 
cd and honoured tor their God of Battel, ac- 


cording as the Romans reputed and honoured 
their God Mars. 
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He was while ſometime he lived among them, 
a molt valiant and victorious Prince and Cap- 
tain, and this Idol was after his death honour- 
ed, prayed and facriticed unto, that by his aid 
and turtherance they might obtain victory over 
their enemies: which when they had obtained, 
they (acrificed unto him ſuch priſoners as in bat- 
tel they had taken. The name Woden f1gni- 
hes fierce, or furious, and in like ſenſe we yet re- 
tainit, ſaying when one 1s in a great rage that 
| he is weod, or taketh on as if he were tyood. 
- The And after this Idol we do yet call that day of 
name of the week Wedneſdap, in ſtead of gWodneſdap, 
= e4n*= upon which he was chiefly honoured. Venerablc 
o SF :» Bedenarneth one Woden, to have been the great 
com2th, Grandfather of Pengiftus, that firftcame with 
the Saxons into Britzins, but this ſcemeth to 
have been another Prince of thc {fame name, and 
not he whoſe Idol is hcre ſpoken of, who in 
much likelihood was long bctoxe the great 
Grandfather of Pingiltus, 


The next in order as aftorclaid, was the Ido] 
Z þoz, who was not only ſerved and {acrificed 
unto of the ancicnt Pagan Saxoxs, but of all the 
Tewtonick people of the Septentrional Regions, 
yea, cven of the people that dwell beyond Thule 
or Ifland, tor in Greenlaxd was he known and 
adored; in memory whereof a Promontory or 
high point of Land lying ont into the Sea, as 
allſo.a River which tallcth into the Sea at the 
{aid Promontory, doth yct bcar his name 3 and 
the manner how he was made, his Picturc here 


doth declare, 
This 


of our Saxon Anceſtors, %c, 
The Idol TH RK. 
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le This great reputed God being of more. efti- Deſcrip- 
4 | mation than many of the reſt of like ſort, though tion of 

I of as little worth as any of the meaneſt of that 7 on 
5 rabble , was majeftically placed in a very large | 
6 and ſpacious Hall, and there ſet, as if he had xe» 

d poſed himſclt upon a covered Bed. 

-c On his head he wore a Crown of Gold, and 

round in compals aboye and about thaſame were 
| ſee 
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{et or fixed twelve bright burniſhed golden Stars, 

and in his right hand he held a Kingly Scepter. 
Heayas, of the ſeduced Pagans, believed to be 

of \moſt marvellous power and might, 'yea, and 

that*there were no people throughout the whole 

worlethat were not ſubje&ed unto him and did 

not-owe him divine honour and ſervice. SE | 
| Thar there was no puiſfance cor : 
—His Dominion of all others moſt fartheſt e eX= 

tending i itſelf, both in-Heaven and Farth. 

That 1n the "Airhe governed the Winds and 
the Clouds3 and being diſpleaſed did caulc 
Lightning; Thunder, and Tempeſts, with ex- 
ce{live Rain, Hail, and all ill weather: but be- 
ing well pleaſed, by the adoration, facrifice and 
ſervice of his ſuppliants ,: he then beſtowed on 
thera moſt fair and ſcaſonable weather, and cau- 
{:d Corn abundantly to grow, as alſo all ſorts 
of fruits, &c-' and kept away from them the 
plague, and all other evil and infeRious 
diſcales. 

Name of Of the weekly day which was dedicated unto 
Thurſday his peculiar ſervice, we yet retain the name of 
—_ it Thurſdap, the which the Danes and Swedzans do 
comer. yet call Thozſpap 3 in the Netherfands it is called 
to 00d En -dagh > which being written according, 

to ouy Engliſh Orthography , is ThunderC- mark 
wheteby* it may appear that they anciently 
therein mtended the day of the God of Thun- 
der and in ſome of our old Saxoz Books I find 
it to have becn written Thunreſ-deag. So 25 
it ſecineth that the name of Tho? or Thur was m 
abbreviated of T hunre- hich we row write Þþ 76 
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dingas this Picture here doth.-demonſtrate, 
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This Ido! repreſented Zoth ſexes ; as well 
man as woman, and as ar Hermopbrodite is laid 


to have had both the members of a man ; and 
the members of a wormn- In hep right band 
4 G 2 ſhe 


"The next following in rank and reputation; 
was the Goddeſs Friga, who was made accor-: 


| 
= 
| of 
* 
& + 
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ſhe held a drawn Sword, and in her left a Bow ; 
ſignifying thereby , that women.as well as men 
ſhould in time of need be ready-to fight. Some 
horoured her for a God , and ſome for a God- 
deſs, but ſhe was ordinarily taken rather for a 
Goddeſs than a God, and was reputed the ging 
of peace and plenty , as alſo the tauſer and ma. 
ker of love and amity , and of the day of her 
eſpecial adoration we yet retain the name of 
Friday; and as in the order of the days'of the 


week Thurſday cometh between Wedneſday and 


lu Friday, fo (as Olaws Magnus noteth) in the Sep- 


meg. tentrional Regions, where they made the Ido} 
Tho? n_ or lying in a great Hall upon a 
covered Bed, they alſo placed on the one fide of 

him the Idol @Moden, and on the other ſide the 

Idol Friga. Some do call her Fres and not 

Frigs, and (ay ſhe was the Wife of Fodez, but 

ſhe was called Friga, and her day our Saxon 

Name of Anceſiors called Frigedeag, from whence our 
Fridey name nowof Fridey indeed cometh. Saxo Gra: 
no i maticus faith, that the people which by reaſon 
-,_ of thegreat famine in the time of Syio King of 


Gra- 
—_—_ : Denmark, (whereof I have before made men- 


tion) were conſtrained by lot to go ſeek them | 

new habitations , were by the Goddeſs Friga | 

commanded-.to call themſelves Longobards, 
Alberrs which is an opjnion by Craxtzizs , and others 
Creni7!u rejected as fabulous, and for no leſs I eſteem it. 


The laſt, to make up here the number of (c- 
ven, was the Idol Seater, fondly of ſome ſup- 
poltd to be Saturnws, Br he was otherwiſe called 
Crodo, this goodly G1d ſtood to be adored in 
ach manner as here hisPiRure doth ſhew ——- 
Tic 


of our Saxon Anceſtors, &c, 
--. The Idol SEATER. 
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ller was placed aPearch,.on the Deſcrio- 
ſharp prickled back whereof ſtood this Idol. He —_—_ 
was lean of viſage, having long hair, and a long *Þ+ 14a! 


beard, and was bare-headed, and bare-footed, 399: 
In his left hand he held up a Wheel, and in ble — 
right he carried a pail of water, wherein were 
flowers and fruits, His long coat was girded 
unto him with a towel of white lighen, His 
G 3 Randy 
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86 , "The. old manner of loving 
ſtanding on the ſharp fins of this fiſh , was to 
fignifie that the Saxons for their ſerving him, 
ſhould paſs ſtedfaſtly and without harm in dan- 
—_ and difficult places. By the wheel was 

ctokened the knit unity , and conjoined con- 

cord of the Saxons, and their concurring toge- 

ther. in the running one courſe. By the girdle 

which with-the wind ſtreamed from him, was 

fgnihed the Saxons freedom. By the pajl with 

flowers and fruits, was declared that with 

kindly rain he would nouriſh the Earth, to bring 

Name of forth ſuch fruits and flowers. And the day un- 

Saturday to which we yet ;give the name of Sater-dap, 

whence it djd firſt receive , By being unto him celebrated, 

comet. the ſame appellation. | 

The de-, The Saxons had beſides theſe the Idol Er: 

ſcription menſewl in great reputation , his name of Er- 

of Ermen- menſewl! or Ermeſewl, being as much to ſay, 

jewl. asthepilleror ſtay of the poor. This God (or 
more truly Devil) was made armed, ftandin 

among flowers. In his right hand he held a 

ſtaff, having at it a banner, wherein was paint- 

ed a red Roſe. In his other hand he held a pair 

of balance,and upon his head was placed a Cock; 

on his breſt was carved a Bear, and before his 

middle was fixed a ſcutcheon, in chiet whereof 

- was alſo a pair of balances, in face a Lion, and 

in paint a Roſe : and this Idol the -Franks, and 

the other Germans as well as the Saxons did alfo 

Yetitus in {erve and adore. And whereas /Tacitus faith, 
deſcrip, * that of all the Gods the Germans eſpecially ho- 
Germ.” noured Mercicry;, and upon certain days offered 
men unto him in ſacrifice, this Idol Ermenſewl 

is of divers taken to be the ſame that the Romans 

ng S746. interpreted 


_. im #4 _. She. 


_—_ 


© wo rs ry, OO we 


of our Saxon Anceſtors, &C. 
interpreted for : Mercury ; though ſome others 
have interpreted him for Mars, and atoden, 
with lels reaſon, for Mercury 3 for, that he was 
held of.'the Saxons for their God of War, as 
Mercury among the Romans never was. And 
in all likclihood of truth, the Romans, for lome 
property which the Germans aſcribed to their 
Idols,* might well for the like property aſcribed 
by them unto theirs , take them to be the very 
{ame Idols, albeit they were of the Germazs 
called by other names, and made in other man- 


; ner. And {o in like ſort hath Tho? been of ſome Reaſons 


interpreted for Fwpiter, for that among his other 
marvels he made and cauſed thunder, and was 
chiefly honoured upon the fame day whereon 


the Romans honoured their Fupitey. Friga is of the 
alſo interpreted for Venus, becaule among other Germans. 


her qualities (he was a furtherer of friendſhip, 
and that on the very day of her chiet cclebra- 
tion, the Romans chiefly honoured their aniable 
Venus. Seater alias Crodo was allo miſtaken 
for 'Saturnuws, not in regard of any Saturnical 
quality , but becauſe his name ſounded fome- 
what neer it, and his feſtival day tell jump with 
that of Saturn. But I can find no reaſon to 
think that any of theſe were intended for ſuch 
before it pleaſed the Romans to interpret them 
{o, and perhaps ſome of the Germans for their 
Idols more honour were afterward content to 
allow. it {o. 


They adored alſo the Idol Flpnt , who had The de- 


that name for his being ſet upon. a great Flint- ! 
ſtone. This Idol was made like the Image © 
Dezth, and naked, (ave on'y a ſheet: about him. 

G 4 , -In 
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In his right hand he held a torch, or as they 
termed it , a fire blaſe. On his head a Lion 
reſted his two fore-feet, ſtanding with the one 
of his hinder-feet upon his left ſhoulder, and 
with the other in his hand 3 which to ſupport, 
he lifted up as high as his ſhoulder. 

' They had alſo Pelmffeed, Pzono, Fidegaf, 
Bite, and many others which would be too 
long, and too worthleſs here to be deſcribed. 
And ſuch was their great blindneſs in this groſs 
Paganiſm, that they not only with all divine 
honour adored theſe Idols, but jeven ſacrificed 
humane creatures unto them, both in Germany 
and in the adjoining Septentrional Regions. 
Crantzivs Yea, King Perald of Norway, of that name the 
Nor. Hiſt. fixſt, did not let to ſacrifice two of his own (ons 
1.3-caP-3- unto hisIdols, to the end that he might obtain 
of them ſuch a tempeſt at Sea, as ſhould break 
Horrible and diſperſe the Armado which from Yerald 
_— King of Denmark, and the ſixth of the ſame 
x; wry name, was prepared to come againſt him ; the 
Norwsy, Which according, to his defire, by the Devils 
wer (whole inſtruments the Idols were) he 
obtained. Theſe Idols before named, with other 
the like, the Pagan Saxons brought with them 
at ſuch time as they came into Britain, and there 
erected and honoured them, and eſpecially their 
Idol Woden,as by ſundry places where in great 
likelihood he was Arm and which do yet in 
England of him retain their appellation it may 
sppear. As at Wodneſdozough in Xext, Wod- 
vesfield in Srafford-ſhire, Wodnesbeozgh or 

EW anſditch 11 Wileſhire, &c. | 
Theſe Idols and falſe Gods , were afterward 


21! 
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In our Country deſtroyed by Ethelbert King of 
Kent, the firſt Chriſtian Engliſh Saxon King that 
ever was, and by the other Engliſh Saxon Kings 
in their ſeveral Kingdoms, at fuch time as it 
pleaſedGod toilluminate them with the glorious 
brightneſs of Chriſtianity. And in Saxony-i 
ſelt they were overthrown by the moſi Chrittian 
Emperour Charles the Great. 

Being not yet come. to the coming of our 
Anceſtors into Britaize , I have hitherto ſpoken, 
as I yet intend to ſpeak, (except obiterly) of 
the time of their being in .Germeny, where 
albeit their name of Saxons in the beginning was 
not very great,all beginnings being always little; 
lo am Inow to ſhew what reputation and great- 
neſs it afterward grew unto, even in Germany it 
{{If, for in the tune of St. Hierome, which was 
| about four hundred years after Chriſt, of all the 
ſorts of people of Germany, three were the moſt 
f1mous, and thoſe were'the Saxons, the Franks, 
and the Swevians, (o as the Saxons were not 
only now grown to be one of the three moſt re- 
nowned ot all others, but the firſt alſo in account 
of thoſe three. For ſome good number of them 
having come out of Holſatiz over the River of 
Albis , where now is the Biſhoprick of Bream, 
increaſed their Southward bh even unto the 
Hercinian foreſt, ſo poſſelling the ancient habita- 
tion of the Szevi, and compriling Weſtward 
all IVeftphaliz, and the Countries lying all along 


the Sea 3 inſomuch , as ſaith Hexry of Erfurd, Herricu 
Salonland firetched from the River Albis unto Erferien- 
the Rhexe, the bounds of no one of the people #* 


; of all Germany extending any way lo far. wn 
ot 
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both the Frifians and Battavians that remained 
within their Dominion, (being alſo Germans ) 
came to be reputed, and called by ti: name of 
Saxons, whereof theſe old Tewtonick Verles do 
o1ve very clear proof; 


Sypt des ſeker en aetvis 
Be of this fiker aud ywh,. 
aſſured certain 

Dat die Gzaefſchap ban Polland ts, 
That the Greveſhip of Holland #, 

Earldom * 
Eenſtuc ban Urieflant ghenomen. 
A piece of Frieſland taken off. 


The ſame Author after other Verſes ſaith thus; 


Dude boeken hoode ic gewagen, 
Old Byoks heard T to mention 


Wat al het lant beneden Nuemagen, 
That all the land beneath New megen, 
Wpylen neder Saſſen hier. 

Whilom netber-S axon bight. 


Then gocth he on , and telleth how the Ri- 
ver of Sceld, (which in paſſing down along by 
Antwerp, dividing Brabant from Flanders, and 
Zealand, entreth into the Sea) was the Weltern 
limit of the Saxoy Country. So as accounting 
now from the Eaſt ſide of Holſatia, which con- 
fineth on: the Baltick, Sea, unto this aforeſaid 
River of Sceld, Saxonland, or the Country of 
the Saxoxs, contained in length more than three 
hundred Exgliſh miles. 

. The ſame old Tentonick Author addeth fur- 
tner : 


Tie 
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** 2 Dieneder Safſen hieten nu Urieſen, 

F That is, 

The nether Saxons are hight now Frieſans. 
Ids ba. are called. 454 
 Whereby-it my appear that the Frieſtazrs ha- 

ying.among themſelves reſerved the memory of 
their former appellation , did afterward come 
again to be of others alſo ſo called. | 

Thus increaſed the - Saxons. their bounds 
much tarther (as before is noted) than any other 
people of Germany 3. and ſo might well do, they 


being accounted,as Zoſinus witueſſeth,the ſirong- £27. 


ct and valianteſt ſort of all the Germans , and 


whoſe-great valour ,. as Marcellinus 1aigh, were Marceiit- 


exceedingly feared of the Romans and they 
were-not only moſt great and famous tor their 


Land-valour, but, as Sidonius deſcribeth them, Sidzxins. 


they were yery valiant Sea-men, ayd fore dread- 
ed of all the other Nations that; inhabited the 
Maritime Coaſts of this Oceau... Some German 
Authors are af. opinion , that ithe -Country of 
Alſatia , whereof Stracburg was lometime ac- 
counted the principal City , took. that name ot 
certain troops of Saxons, who went thither and 
there made their habitations, and were tor theix 
nobleneſs and valour called ,Edel-ſaxons, thar 
15, : Noble Saxoxs , and the Country after them 
by abridgement of the name, came in the Ter 
tonick tongue , of Edeliſas to be called Elſagz 

and in Latine to be- termed Alſatia. | 
. Moreover, the;Emperour Chayles the Great, 
coming afterward to, have great and troubleſom 
Wars with the Saxens 3 who hilt by all means 
he ſought to bring unto the Chriſtian Faith, and 
* atter 


Piper, 
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after to reduce again when having received it, 
they fell back to Idolatry, did, in fine, tran- 
ſport great troops of them into other Regions ; 
23 many thouſands with their wives and chil. 
dren into Flaxders, and a great number alſo 
into Tranſylvania, where their poſterity yet re- 
maineth. And albeit by reaſon of their habi- 
tation there for ſo many Ages, they are accoun. 
ted Tranſylvanians yet do they keep their 
Saxo4 Language fiill, and are of the other 
Tranſylvanians that ſpeak the Hungariau 
Tongue, even unto this day called by the name 
Of Saxony. 

Andhhow hath one digreflion drawn on ano- 
ther , for being by reaſon of ſpeaking of thele 
Saxons of Tranſylvania, put in mind of a moſt 
true and marvellous ſtrange accident that hap- 
ned in Saxo#y not many Ages paſt, I cannot 


omit for the tirangeneſ(s thereot briefly here by 
the way to (et it down. There came into the 
Town of Hamel in the County of Brunſwick an 
old kind of Companion, who for the fantaſtical 
Coat which he wore, being wrought with (un- 
The pi'd dry colours , was called the Pi'd Piper 3 for a 


Piper he was, beſides his other qualities. This 
Fellow, forſooth, offered the Townſmen for a. 
certain ſum of money te rid the Town of all 


| the Rats that were in it, (for at that time the 


Burgers were with that vermine greatly an- 
noyed: ) The accord in fine being made, the 
Pi'd Piper - with a ſhrill Pipe went pipin 
through the Street , and'forthwith the Rat 


'came all running out of the bouſes in great 


pumber after him 3 all which he led into the 
River 
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River of Jeesſer , and therein drowned them. 
This done, and no one Rat more perceived to 
be left in the Town, he afterward came to de- 
mand his reward according to his bargain : but 
being told that the bargain was not made with 
him in good eatneſt, to wit, with an opinion 
that ever he could be able to do ſuch a feat ; 
they cared not what they accorded unto, when 
they imagined it could never be deſerved, and 
ſo never to be demanded : but nevertheleſs, (ce- 
ing he had done ſuch an unlikely thing indced, 
chey were content to give him a good reward, 
and fo offered him fax leſs than he lookt for 3 
but he therewith diſcontented , faid he would 
have his full recompence according to his bar- 


gain, but they utterly denicd to give it him he - 


threatned them with revenge , they bade him 
do his worſt : whereupon he betakes him agaia 
co his Pipe, and going thorow the Streets as 
before, was followed of a number of Boys out 
at one of the Gates of the City 3 and coming to 
alittle Hill , there opened in the fide thereot a 
wide hole , into the which hitmſclf and all the 


children , being in aumber one hundred and Wonder=. 


thirty, did cncer, and being centred, the Hill 
cloſed up again, and became as before. A Boy 


' that being lame , and came {omewhat lagging 135 "chil- 
behind the reſt, ſecing this that hapned, returned dren. 


pteſently back , and told what he had fecn 3 
forthwith began great lamentation among the 
Parents for their Children, and men were {cnt 
out with all diligence, both by land and by wa- 
ter, to enquire it ought could be heard of them: 
but with all the enquiry they poſſibly could ulc, 


nothing 
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nothing more than is aforeſaid could of them 
be underſtood. © In memory whereof it was 
then ordained, That from thencetorth no Drum, 
Pipe; or other Inſtrument ſhould be ſounded in 
the Strect leading to the Gate thorow 'which 
they paſſed , nor no Oftery to be there holden. 
And it was alſo eſtabliſhed, That from that time 
forward in all publick Writings that ſhould be 
made in that Town , after the-date therem' fet 
down of the year of our Lord, the date of the 
year of the goihg forth of their children ſhould 
be added, the which they have' accordingly ever 
fince covtinued.- And this great wonder hap- 
ned on the 22 day of Fuly , in the year of our 
Lord 1376. - | 

The occafion-now why this matter came 
unto my remembrance in ſpeaking of Tranſyl- 
varia, Was, for that there are divers found 
among the Saxons in Tranſylvaiia, that have 
like firnames unto divers of the Burgers of Ha- 
mel, and will thereby ſeem to infer, that this 
Jugler or Pid'Piper might by Necromancy have 
tranſported them thither : but this carricth little 
appearance of truth, becauſe it would have been 
almoſt as great a wonder unto the- Saxony 'of 
Tranſylvania to have had ſo many ſtrange chil- 
dren brought amongſt them they knew not 
how, as it were to thoſe of Hamel to lofe them, 
and they could not but have kept memory of fo 
. ſtrange a thing, if indeed any fuch thing had 
there hapned, | 

And having now ſhewed the great enlarge- 
ment of the Saxon Territories, as alſo the trans 
ſporting of Saxoxs into other farther parts , it 
xeſicth 
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reſteth now to ſpeak. of their croſſing the Seas, 
and coming into Britain , which more particu- 
larly concerneth Engliſh-men : but .becauſe I 
would before I bring them into * Britain firſt 
ſpeak ſomewhat of that Country, I do;mean yet 
to leave them a while. longer-in the Continent, 
and in the next enſuing Chapter to ſpeak of the 
Britiſh Iſle ; meaning mm the next after-that to 
return into Saxony, [and to bring thence, the An- 
ceſtors of. Engliſh-men into the atorc-named 


Britains PM 
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Of the Iſle of Albion, afterward called 
(> ayer now England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. And bow it 
ſhewed to have been Continent or 
firm Land with Gallia, now nemed 
France, ſince the Flood of Noah. 
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CHAP. IV. 
B=: here, as it were by way of digreſſ;- 


—_— 


on, to ſpeak of Albion, the.moſt tamous 
and beſt Iſle of all Exrope , and the 
i greateſt alſo except Grooxlaud , ( which in Ex- 
| rope is to be compriſed) I do not mean to ſtand 
long in diſcuſſing what and who were the firſt 
and moſt ancient Inhabitants thereof 3 chuſing 
rather to refer the curious Reader for his further 
ſatisfaction therein unto other Authors. And 
albeit it may unto ſome ſeem uncertain, that the 
firſt and moſt ancient name was after Samozher, 
called Samothea , becauſe our ancient Writers 
ſeem not much acquainted therewith : yet ha- 
ving at the firſt been continent or firm land 
with Gals, as in this Chapter I purpoſe to de- 
monſtrate, then ſurely was it peopled ſo ſoon in 
effeft as Gallia was, and in all likelihood with 
the (elt-ſame people. \ 
That 


ſometime continent with Gallia, 


. That it had the. natne of Albion, is. more 
known than that it was firſt of all called $amy- 
tbea,. and yet from whence it took the ſame ap- 
pellation ſeemeth very uncertain, but much un+- 
likely it is that it ſhould bc derived either from 
the Greek, or from the Latine, theſe Languayes 
in ſuch long time paſt having in all probability 
been altogether unknown to this Countries in- 
habitants :. and we may well believe that they 
would never go fo far as to borrow a name for 
their Country out of Ttaly or Greece. And it is 
further to be noted , that thoſe which will fetch 
the name from the Greek , will have it O0lbion, 


and not Albjon, becauſe they find in the Greek a 416i0n. 


lignification for O0/bion , to wit, Happy 3 and 
thoſe on the other ſide that bring it trom the 
Latze, will have it come ab albis rupibus, that 
is, of the white Rocks or Clifts, (by like about 
Dover :) and this very difference in theſe deri- 
vations , and from different Languages, may 
well ſhew them to be no other than the very 
dreams of their Gramarian Inventers. But 
{ccing the reafon of this name feemeth ſo uncer- 
tain that it may go by conjecture, then may it 
with more likehhood be conjecured to have 
been taken from ſome King or principal Gover- 


- nour, (or as ſome will have it of Albion the 


lon_of Neptune ſaid to have been King thereof ) 
{ccing the appellations of divers Countries have 
grown upon like reaſon : and as for that which 
is fabuled of Albinz2, one af the daughters of 
Diocleſtan, it is to tooliſh that it is ſcarſe worth 

recital, g 
The name of Britain in all likelihood it had 
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Conten- 
tion a- 
bout the 
name of 
Britain. 


Of the Iſle of Albion, 
from King Brute, after whom his people in like 
manner had the name of Britans : and yet is it 
ſtrange to conſider what a contention there alſo 
i5 about this name. Some from the name of 
Brute, by turning y into v, will have it to be 
Brutain; others altogether rejecting Brute, will 
have it notwithſtanding Britanuza 3 but travel 
as far as Greece to fetch that name from a Nymph 
there, though in likelihood that Nymph never 
heard of this Country. Sir Thomas Eliot will 
have it to be Pritaing, and not Britania 3 but 
Hemphrey Lhbuyd will rather have it to be Prid- 
cain, becauſe that word in Brittiſh ſigniheth beau- 
ty or whiteneſs. Others derive it from Brith 
a Brittiſh word , which is as much to ſay as 
painted. Fohaunes _— Becanus , hath a 
conjecure moſt different from all theſe, for he 
would have it to be Bridania , and the b being 
ſometimes in the Tewtonich taken for the kngle 
#, and v oftentimes uſed for f\ it ſhould then 
of Bridania, become Uridania or Fridania,which 
1S as much to ſay as Free-Dexmark , wherein to 
{peak freely, Becanus hath taken his mark much 
amiſs. By all this we may ſee, to what great 
uncertainty this ancient name of Britain is now 
brought, and moſt of all through the doubt 
that many have conceived of Brute , to wit, 
whether ever there were any ſuch at al}. But 
that there was ſuch ;a King , and that of him 
both the Country. and people of our Iile had 
heretofore their appellation, it both is and hath 
been the common received opinion : and 1s not 
now raſhly to be rejected, albeit ſome things. 
which to tome do ſeem to {ound very tabulouſly, 
may 
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Quite thorow that Country from the one fide to 
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may have been by ſome few obſcure Authors 
heretofore added unto his Hiſtory, and fo have 
made the whole to be doubted of. 

As for example, his departure out of Traly, Fabulous 
for having by misfortune flain his father Sylvius Nero” 
in ſhooting at a Deer, his deſcent from Troy, King 
his going into Greece, and bringing thence the Brute, 
remnant of the Trojans that were there in cap- 
tivity , to wit, ſeven thouſand men, befides 
women and children , and which they ſay he 
brought by Seca into Galiz, and there having 
had long Wars with the Pyytevines , and ob- 
tained ſundry Victories, builded two Cities, at- 
ter all this came with the remainder of the atore. 
laid remnant into Albion , chaſed thence the 
Giants, or former inhabitants, and there laſtly 
planted himſelt and his people. 

Thele things, I fay, will hardly be believed, 
for that ſuch a thing as the killing of a King of 
Italy, by his own fon, (although by misfortune) 
and that ſons coming afterward not only to be 
the redecmer of the remainder of the captive 
Trojans that were 1n Greece , but the bringer of | 
them by Sea into Galliz : the conductor of them 


the other, and there by War to have had ſundry 
Victories; and after the there building of Cities, 
to croſs the Seas into the Ile of Alhjon 3 and by 
ſubduing the inhabitants, to obtain poſſeſſion ot 
the whole Ifle to himſelf and his poſterity, and 
yet all this to be ſilenced by all the ancient Wri- 
ters of the ſame Country, where ſo notable a 
Prince as wrought ſo much honour thereunto, 15 
ſaid to have been born, is ſo ſtrange that it my 
7 8 we! 


Of the Ile of Albion, 
well ſeem impoſlible for any ſuch thing to have 
been, unleſs it be believed that there were none 
in the ſaid Country of Ttaly that had the know- 
ledge of letters, which were abſurd for any man 
to think. But without all doubt if any ſuch thing 


| had been, it had jn ſome fort or other , cither 


in Poetry or Proſe , by one or other, among ſo 
many ancient Writers of that Country, been Re- 
giftred. And Fulius Ceſar, who came afterward 
into Britain , being a man both of learning and 
judgment, could never have been fo ignorant as 
he was, that the Brit Kings were able to de- 


' rive their deſcent from his own Country of Italy. 


Caſar in 
his Com- 


mentr, 


Many 
imagined 
deſcents, 
from the 
Trojans. 


Who was indeed ſo far from the knowledge 
hereof , that being' very curious to underſtand 
the true deſcents of the Britains, could not even 
among themſelves be thereot any 'way rightly 
reſolved, and therefore as himſelf ſaith, he held 
their races and deſcents to be altogether uncer- 
tain and obſcure. 

And now as touching the Trojans,it is a world 
to ſee how many people have fought to derive 
from them their deſcents, and how many foun- 
dations of Cities are reported to have by them 
been laid. Yea, the folly'of men have been 
ſuch, that they have given the glory to that fu- 
eitive people , of almoſt all that is excellent in 
all Exrope : but indeed that ſo many making 
claim to be deſcended from theſe Trojans , ma- 
keth it ſo much the more doubtful whether any 
of theſe claimers be deſcended from them at all : 
and in truth a leſs fault it were for a people to 
remain ignorant of their own Original, than 


any way to fallifie it. Popilinzar a late French 
Author, 
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Author, maketh it in his Hiſtory of Hiſtories a 
meer fable and foolery tor any man to imagine 
that ever the Francks or French-mex have iſſued 
from theſe milcrable tugitives : notwithſtanding 
it hath becn as long and as much believed, as 
that Brute and his Britaing have alſo in like man- 
ner from them had their off-ſpring. And thus 
we ſee that after the poor Trojans have been (at 
the leaſt in conceit) ſo long (etled both in Gallia 
and Britain, and I wot not where, they are now 
anew chaſed away, and made fugitives again, 
as well from the one Country as from the 
other. 

To ſeek out then the reaſon why this conceit 
ſhould poſſeſs ſo many peoples minds, I can tind 
no likelier than the lack ot Learning in tormer 
Ages among, the Inhabitants of theſe parts of 
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Exrope : their Drzides themſelves not having The anci- 


any knowledge of letters. So as wanting the © Prut- 


, . =». deshadno 
belt means to conlerve their true antiquity, |,” owledg 


they had the greateſt cauſe to become wholly +7 arrers 


ignorant of thejr own Originals. And ſome of 
them afterward when. the Romans came among 
them, coming to get the knowledge and uſe of 
letters, being curious ſome way or other to ſeek 
out their Original , might calily find fome ſup- 
poſal to make them fall into. the conceit of be- 
ing deſcended from the Troaus , (a conceit per- 
haps much furthered upon a delight taken in 
Virgils Verſes) and ſome therein glorying and 
extolling themſclves, others might thereby be 
drawn to follow the faſhion, and to imitate 
them in ſuch a vain-glorious conceit , and for 
the fortifying thereof, ſeck eftfoons to interpret 
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the names of their Citics, if in ſound they had 
any nearneſs to any thing concerning Troy , to 
have conſequently been tounded by the Trojans, 
a5 the Cities of Paris in France, by Paris the {on 
of Priam, Trenewith which in the Britiſh tongue 
is as much to ſay as New Town, to be inter- 
preted Troynovant , that is to ſay , new Troy, 
which is now our old London , and the like in 
cffe& may be ſaid of many Cities belides. 

But now are not only theſe many defeents 
challenged from the Trojans called in queſtion, 
but even the truth of the matter of Troy it {clt, 
and the Hiſtory of the Trojans ſaid to be with- 
out any aſſured Author. Howbeit, I do not 
mean to wade fo far in this matter , but will 
rather leave it to the diſpute of others. Yet thus 
much will I ſay, that the Poct Virgil had much 
tcigned and tabuled in his Tales of Ereas, for 
whereas he writeth that DidoQueen of Carthage 
killed her (elt for his love, it 15 moſt untrue, 
and contrary to all true Hiſtories , for the chaſte 


Ou. Dido Queen Dido did never {ee Exeas 1n her life, nei- 


ever 
£11” w 
ENneas. 


ther could ſhe, by reaſon of the different Ages 
wherein they both lived. The ſaid Exeas mar: 
ried with Lavinia the daughter of King Lati- 
zu, and had fix ſucceſſors in the Kingdom of 


Tit.Livigs Alba in the ſpace of two hundred years or 


morc, from the latter of which , Romulus the 
firlt founder of Rome did deſcend. 

And the City of Carth zge wherein Queen Dido 
reigned, was built but feventy years before the 
toundation of Rome , whereby it calily may ap- 
pear that Eneas was dead a great number of 
years betore ever Queen Dido was born. Aud 
| Ds, S. Hierome 
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and gave her life becauſe ſhe would not violate 
her chaſtity. | 

Brute then, and his Britains, for ſundry ea- 
ſons not now ſo calily imagined to be deſcended 
from the Trojans, as heretofore believed to have 
been, it ſtandeth with far more likelihood of 
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S. Hierome writing againſt Fovinian, faith, that Hier.con, 
the chaſte Dido founded the City of Carthage, 7 age 


truth, ſeeing out of Gallia he came into Albion, Whence 


that we hold him for ſome Prince of the {ame - : 


Country and Nation : of the which Nation his 
people can no leſs be accounted allo to have 
been. And far more honourable it is tor the 
Britains to derive their deſcent from ſo great, fo 
ancient, and ſo honourable a people as the Gawls 
then were,than with ſo much obſcurity & unlike- 
lihood of truth to ſeek 1o far-oft to fetch their 
deſcent, and that from no better Anceſtors than 
the poor miſerable fugitives of a deſtroyed City. 
And that the Britains were anciently indeed a 
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people of the Gauls, I mean in the next Chapter Gauls. 


to ſhew ſome further light , when I ſhall have 
occalion to ſpeak of the true cauſe and reaſon 
why our Saxony Anceſtors coming into Britain, 
called the Britains by the name of Welſh-men : 
and here having ſpoken thus much of the anci- 
ent Inhabitants of Albion, I will now in the 


mean time proceed unto the performance of my 


promiſe , in ſhewing it anciently to have been 
hrm Land with Gala. 

In what manner and formit pleaſed Almighty 
God in the beginning of the world to divide the 
Sea from the . Land, is unto us wholly un- 


known : but altogether unlikely it is that there 


H 4. were 
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were any Ifles before the deluge 3 and fo much 

may be gathered by the words of the Scripture: 

Dixit vero Deus : congregentur aque me ſub calo 

ſunt in locum unum, & appareat ariaa : & fa- 

Cum eft ita. Et wvocavit Dew aridam , terram, 

congregationeſque aquarum appellavit maria- 

Whereby appeareth , that the waters were ga- 

thered together in their own place by them- 

{clves, and therefore had no ſuch entercourſe 

between Land and Land as now they have, and 

ſo conſequently there were no Ifles before the 

flood of Noah : howbeit by that great and uni- 

verſal deluge, many Iles were doubtleſs cauſed, 

Moreover, it is manifeſt by the Scripture, that 

fince the time of the aforeſaid deluge , fome al- 

terations both of Sea and Land have alſo been 

made, as may appear where it 1s faid of the 

Geneſ.'4, meeting together of certain Kings , Omnes hi 

eonvenerunt in vallem ſylveſtrem, que nunc eſt mare 

ſalis : All theſe met togethey in the Woed-valley, 

which is now the Salt Sea : {o as this valley ha- 

ving, in the time of Abraham been tull of Trees, 

was now in the time of Moſes the Salt Sea. Pliny 

ſaith , that it ſometimes hath hapned that Iſles 

have been drowned , and devoured by the Sea, 

and that at other times they have appeared out 

of the Sea , where before they never were ſeen, 

and have ſocontinued. Moreover, that it hath 

been ſeen that Iiles being fituated near unto the 

As Sicily Continent , have become joined and annexed 

*Omerm® unto it : and contrariwiſe parts or Peninſulaes 
was ſepa- 

rare that were annexed unto the Continent , have 

irom 1:,- been ſeparated and made Iſles. Of all which 

ly. he giveth in his natural Hiſtory both the exam- 

ples 
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ples, and the reaſons. Ovid alſo faith, that he Ovid. 
hath ſeen Land where ſometime was Sea , and 15+ 
Sea where ſometime was: Land. Sundry the 

like examples might in like manner here be ſet 
down, of the alterations that have been wrought 

by the inundations and courſe of the Sea, as 
where it hath in many places gained of the 
Land , and contrariwiſe where the Land hath 
recovered it ſelt again from the Sea : all which 
were only to ſhew how uſual a thing it hath 

been for the limits and bounds of: many mari- 

time places, to have been moſt ſubje& to ſuch 
alterations and changes. 

That our Ifle of Albion hath been continent Opinions 
with Galka, hath been the opinion of divers, as - _ $ 
of Antonizs Volſcus, Dominicus Marius Niger, Ser- ons ne. 
vins Honoratus , the French Poct Bartas, Our le was 
Country-men Mr. Fohn Twine, and Mr. Doctor continent 
Richard White , with ſundry others; but theſe with 
Authors following the opinion the one of the _ -— 
other are rather content to think it ſometime OE M 
lo to have been , than to labour to find out his ytepix 
by ſundry pregnant reaſons that ſo it was in- ſeems ſo 
deed. to under- 


The firſt appearance to move likelihood of — 
this thing, is the nearnels of Land between «;y of 
England-and France, ( to uſe the modern names England. 
of both Countrics ) that is, from the Cliffs of 
Dover, unto the like Clifts lying betwcen Calis 
and Brlliz, for from Dover to Cal 1s not the 
neareſt Land, nar yet are the ſoils alike : the 
ſhore of Dover appearing, unto the Sailers high, 
and chalky , and the ſhore of Cali low, and 
altogether ſandy, as in like manner the Engliſh 
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ſhore towards Sandwich, ( which is more di- 
realy over againſt Cal;s than Dover is ) alſo 
doth. 

Theſe Cliffs on either fide the Sea, lying juſt 
oppoſite the one unto the other 3 both of one 
ſubſtance 3 that is, of Chalk and Flint, the fides : 
of both towards the Sea plainly appearing to 
be broken oft from ſome more of the ſame liuff 
or matter, that it hath ſometime by nature been 

Nearneſs faſtned unto, the length of the (aid Cliffs along 
of Eng= the Sca-ſhore being on the one fide anſwerablc 
land unto 1 effe& to the length of the very like on the 
France, 
other fide, and the diſtance between both , as 
{ome skilful Sailers report, not exceeding 24- 
Engliſh miles 3 are all great arguments to prove 
a conjunction in time long paſt , to have been 
between theſe two Countries 3 whereby men 
did paſs on dry Land from the one unto the 
© Other, as it were over a Bridge or Ithmys of 
Land, being altogether of Chalk and Flint, and 
containing in length about the number of miles 
before {pecitied , and in breadth ſome tix Exg- 
Albion Jiſh miles or thereabouts, whereby our Country 
- Penaſ was then no Iiland but Peninſula, being thus 
” | fixed unto the main continent of the World. 

To make this more plainly to appear, this 
maxim Or principle muſt be granted , That there 
is nothing broken, but it hath been whole : for 

| albeit Nature doth now and then (againſt her 

own jntent ) commit ſome errours, and that 
{ometimes the things ſhe formeth have too 

much, and ſometimes too little , yet delivereth 

ſhe nothing broken or difſevered , but ſuch as 

1t 15, however in deformity it be, yet is it always 

whole, 
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whole, and never broken , unleſs afterward by 
accident. So ought it allo to be believed , that 
Almighty Gol, the Cauſe and Conductor of 
Nature, in creating the World did leave no part 


| of his work imperte& or broken. But mani- 


felt it 1s, that theſe Cliffs (not being by God 
and Nature at the firlt {ſo framed) are cen to be 
broken , yea even as it were cut off ſteep or 
ſtraight down , from the top to the bottom, 
and not coming, by degrees ſloping down, as 
inland-Hills ordinarily do unto their Valleys 
but evidently appear to have been by force bro- 
ken off, and that not inward toward the Land, 
but outward towards the Sea, either fide in ſuch 
inanner {till remaining correſpondent to other, 
and cither ſhewing the lack of the matter or 
ſubſtance which it hath loſt; and that being one 
ſelf thing, to wit, Chalk and Flint, 1t plainly 
thereby doth declare unto us, that ſometime it 
was conjoined together in one fame ſubſtance, 
anJ conſcquently was firſt by Nature made one 
foul. 

Some may here obje&, that other Hilly parts 


or Cliffs of the Sea-ſhore are in many other pla- 


ces ſeen to be broken away 3 as ſteep and as 
ſtraight down as theſe here ſpoken of , which I 
conte(s to be true, and chereunto do anſwer, 
that it is 2 plain fign that the violence of the 
Sea hath fo worn , and eaten out the ſides of 
them beneath at the bottom , that the upper 
part fox |want of underpropping hath tfaln 
down. And moreover, where it allo is found 
that inland Rocks or Hills are {een to have had 


ſome part of them broken away, as I have ob- 
| ſerved 
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ſerved in paſſing the Alps., and other Moun. 
tains , this may well be thought to have pro- 
ceeded in old time by occaſion of Earth-quakes, 
but the breaches found in Rocks are never ſeen 
to paſs all along in any ſort of evenneſs , but 
here and there without any kind of courſe or 
order. Belides , they may often ſeem broken 
when they are not , becauſe they are formed 
craggy by Nature , or the wind, and the rain 
having long ſince beaten away the carth from 
them, may thus have left them to appear the 
very true anatomies of themſelves. 

It is further to be noted, that in our ancient 
Language the cut off or broken Mountains on 
the Sea-tides, are more rightly and properly 
called Cliffs, than by the name of Rocks or 
Hills 3 that appellation being more hitting unto 
the inland Mountains : but the name of clifft 


E1iff what coming from our verb to cleaye, 15 unto theſe 
it figni= more aptly given , for that they ſeem unto our 


hes, 


view as clefft or cloven from the part that 
ſometime belonged unto them: and albeit (as 
I aid before) many clifts are in many places 
of the Sea-ſhore to be ſeen, as well as at Dover 
yet are they not ſeen ſo to be anſwered , ane> 
correſponded unto by others right over againſt 
them, nor to be of ſuch nearnel(s and ſuch (elf 
matter or ſubſtance as theſe have here been 
ſhewed to be This conjunGure to have rec- 
mained for ſome ſpace after the great and ge- 
neral deluge , and the breach and (epaxation 
of Albion trom Galle by the faid deluge not to 
have bcen cauſed , is by ſundry reaſons to be 


roved, 
F The 
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The firſt that I will bring is from the Nethey- 
lands , which fo far as they are even, and plain 
without any Hills or Hilly grounds, have un- 
doubtedly heretofore in time long paſt been Seaz 
yea, and that beforeand ſince the flood of Noe. 
The proofs that they have been Sea, are, tirſt Nether- 
the lownelſs of their fitvation, ſome of the more _ Rave 
maritime parts of them , as Zealand and Hol- nay or 
land, with ſome parts of Flanders, &c. being Sea. 

{o low , that by breach or cutting of the ſand. 

banks or downs, which the reje&ion of the Sea 

by little and little hath raiſcd and caft up, and 

the labour of man hcre and there ſupplied, 

might eaſily be drowned, and converted from 

Land into Sea again 3 and of the great harms Divers 
that theſe parts have heretofore by eruption of Stceples 
the Sea ſuſtained, I could here ſet down ſundry ** !9 F 
examples , but one among others ſhall ſuffice, kg 4 
becauſe. our own Chronicles give- teſtimonies pear of 
thereof, and that is of the mighty inundation the towns 
in the reign of King, Hexry the firſt , whereby a and villa 
oreat part of the Country was irrecoverably lolt, __ 
and many of the poor diſtreſſed people being growned. 
bereft of their habitation came into Exgland 3 

where the King upon compaſlion (as alſo for Nether- 
that he ſaw they might be profitable to the {nders 
Realm by inſtructing his Subjects in the art of 9mm 
cloathing) firſt placed them abqut Carlel in the og 
North of England , and atter removed them 1n- 


to South-IVales, where their poſterity hath ever 

ſince remained. Moreover , long before this 

hapned, to wit, in the year of our Lord Seven Danes 
hundred fifty and eight , when the Danes and 2nd Geth- 
the Goths did fortitie the Iles of Zealand by [20 


Zealard. 


driving 
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driving in of piles, and making banks at ebbing 
water, they were ſo provident as firſt to make 
certain Mounts in ſundry places , whereunto 
they might retire at high watcr , as alſo flie to 
fave themſelves , if the Sea ſhould at any time 
Artificial happen to break in upon them , the which ar- 
Hills te tificial Hills are yet unto this day in the Ile of 
fave peo- JF lkers to be ſeen. But now belides thele low 
YN places that adjoin upon the Sea:, being properly 
5 Holland and Zealand, the greater part of Flan- 
ders and Brabant do lie of (uch great evennels 
of ground , as do both the ſaid Countries of 
Holland: and Zealand, though not fo low as 
they, but of {ſuch height as no inundation of 
the Sea can any whit annoy them, yea although 
the ſand-banks or downs now on the Sea-fide 
were never {ſo much broken or cut thorow, and 
that both Holland, Zealand, and ſome of the 
next confining parts of Brabant and Flayders 

were altogether drowned. 
Hrbert Thomas ,, a man of very good parts, 
{ometime chick Secretary unto Frederick Count 
Palatine of Rhexe , and Prince Elector , - in his 
deſcription of the Country of Leige, ſaith, that 
the Sea hath come up even unto the walls of 
Tongres, (now well nigh an hundreth Eygliſ 
miles from the Sea) which ſeemeth unto Lewis 
Guicciar- Guicciardin very ftrange, in ſo much as he think- 
din in his eth Hubert Thomas to have tar over-ſhothimlelt, 
i aps mas and to have been of flender conſideration in 
*7.16.». Weening that the Sea hath ever come up as far 
90 as unto Tongres , notWithſtanding the good ret: 
{ons which the other alledgeth to prove it; 


{and among, other that the great Iron Rings arc 
there 


lanis. 
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there yet remaining, unto which the Ships that 
there ſometime arrived were faſtned ) becauſe 
faith Gzicciardin , Tongres lieth now fo far from 
the Sea, and that the Sea could never have had 
courſe ſo far as thither , without the ruine of 
ſuch Countries as lie between it and the Sea, 
With the ſaid Guicciardin while he lived I was 
acquainted, and have found him to confeſs 
ſome errours that by miſtaking or miſ-informa- 
tion hehad in his writings committed, and were 
he yet living he might eafily be brought to con= 
teſs this alſo, and ſo to become of the opinion 
of Hubert Thomas : for whereas he would over- 
throw the reaſons of the {aid Thomas , becauſe 
Tongres is now fo far from the'Sea, and that the 
Countries lying between that and the Sea muſt 
then of the Sea needs have been overflown, what 
refutal is this ? when it can be proved that they 
lo were, I mean, all ſuch as lie in an equa! even- 
nels without any Hills : for-the great even= 


Reaſo 
of the 


evenneſs 


III 


ys 


neſs of all ground that naturally is ſo , hath ge ye. 
doubtleſs been ſo firſt made and cauſed by wa- gows. 


ter 3 as the plain, and even medows have with- 
out all doubt in time paſt ſo been made by the 
water wherewith they have been covered , and 
the water either {ceking ſome courle by channel, 
or otherwiſe drained or holpen to have iſſue, 
the Sun in time drying up the mud, hath made 
them to become firm and fruitful grounds. An 
elpecial reaſon then that theſe parts of the low 
Countries have been Sea, 15 their marvellous 
preat evennel(s, which nothing can have cauſcd 

but water. 
Another reaſon is, that with this great _ 
nels 
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neſs or evennels of ground, the foil generally, 
both of Flanders and Brabant, 1s ſandy, which 
do naturally demonſirate thoſe parts (in times 
paſt) to have been the flats , ſands or ſhores of 
the Sea. 

Shells of - A third' reaſon is , that in digging about two 

TI fathom deep in the earth, though in ſome places 

wn L _ more.; and in ſome leſs , innumerable ſhells of 
Sea-fiſh are found , and that commonly in all 
places of theſe plain and even grounds, both in 
Field and Town, and hereof to be thoroughly 
informed , I have talked with ſuch labouring 
men as uſually have digged Wells, and the dcep 
Foundations of Buildings 4 and they all agree, 
that they do commonly in all places find an in- 
numerable quantity of theſe ſhells, ſome whole, 
and ſome broken, and in many places the great 
bones of Fiſhes, whereof I have ſeen many, and 
have had ſome even as they have been digged 
out of the earth. 

For a more plain deſcription of the manner 
and form of theſe bones , and; ſhells of fiſhes, 
and to give the curious Reader herein the more 
ſatisfa&tion, I have thought good in the next 
enſuing Page to {et down ſome of them in 
Picture. 
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The chine-bones are commonly found in this a 
manner, of about a foot in length, ſome much 292*3 of 


more, and ſome leſs : the pieces of broken ribs _ 


l : ound in 
are ſometimes found as thick as a beam of tim- the earth, 
ber, and ſometimes far leſs ; the ſhells are not 
like unto our Cockle-ſhells, but on the outſide 
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the earth. 
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plain and even, and about a quarter of an inch 
thick 3 eſpecially the bigger ſort, which are of 
ten or twelve inches in compaſs about by the 
edges. Morcover , Potters in working their 
clay which is gotten in ſome eſpecial places, do 
find in it certain things which are as hard as 
ſtone, and of the very form and ſhape of the 
tongues of ſome ſorts of h{ſhes, each with the 
root unto it , to make it the very markable and 
right proportion of ſuch a kind of tongue in all 
reſpects, ome being more than two inches long, 
and ſome lefs than one inch 3 and they that thus 
find them , do not otherwiſe call them, but the 
tongues of fiſhes: which being ſo, and turned 
into very hard ſtone, is a ſtrange thing in Na- 
ture 3 but the leſs ſtrange, becauſe Nature in her 
converſions of other ſubſtances into fione , 15s 
often ſeen to work the like. True it is, that in 
ſome places Firr Trees have alſo been found in 
digging in the carth in theſe low Countries, and 
commonly with the roots lying to the South- 
weſt, aud the tops to the North-calt : but theſe 
are not to be thought ever to have grown in the 
Netherlands, becauſe none are known to grow 
there, the (oil not being by nature apt to pro- 
duce them, but are moſt commonly found in 
cold Hilly places , or upon high Mountains, as 
in Germany , and other parts , and theſe in the 
time of the deluge might from thence by the rage 
of waters be driven; thither. There is more- 
over ſome ſort of ſhells ſometimes found in the 
Vineyards of Champagne in France, which is not 
low or even, but rather a Hilly or uneven Coun- 


try : of theſe it cannot otherwile be inggnet 
uit 
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but that they have in like manner by the great 
rage and toſling of the waters in the univerſal 
deluge been calt thicher , it they have been of 
any Sea ſhell-fhſh , and ſuch as horſe muſcles 
which are found in freſh watcr 3 for that may 
alſo be a queſtion, ſeeing no man can think that 
the ſaid Country hath ever been Sea, no reaſon 
or likelihood in the World thereunto concur- 
ring: nor of theſe ſhells are there any great 
ſtore z neither lie they deep in the earth, but 
are now and then found by a chance, whereas 
the ſhells found in the Netherlands are in {uch 
innumerable quantity , that they lie all. along 
within the carth as do the vains or differences 
of the earth or (oil it {elt in other places ; and 
here and there the great bones of hiſhes (as. be- 
fore have been (hcwed )) are alſo found lying 
among them. Yea, it hath hapned that anckors 
have been found in digging on the heath in the 
{andy Kempinia of Brabant. Morcover, at ſuch 
time as the famous water-paſlage was digged 
from Bruxels unto the River of Rwnpel at Wille- 
brooke , which was by the labour of men cut or 
digged thorow Corn-land, Wood-land, and 
Medows , about the ſpace of fifteen Exgliſh 
miles , begun in the ycar of our Lord 1550. 
and ended in Ano 1561. (a marvellous attempt 


to be undertaken by one City) there was found Ihe 


among other things the bones or anatomy of a : 


Sea-Elephant, the head whercot, which is yct x1ephant 
reſerved, my felt have ſeen. It is alſo to be found in 
noted, that albeit in digging dcep in the earth the earth, 


in Brabant and Flanders, great abundance of the 
ſhells of. fifhes are tound , yet in digging in the 
I 2 eaxth 
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earth in Holland and Zealand , none at all are 
perceived , howbeit on the ſands on the Sea- 
- ſhore there are very many, and of thefe the Em- 
Calizulz perour Caligula cauſed his Souldicrs to gather 
--—_g opreat ſtore , to carry with thim to Rome, and 
the Sea. There in the __ to preſent them in token of 
coaſt of Triumph, as having taken the ſpoil of the Ger+ 
Holland man Ocean» The reaſon then why luch ſhells 
to Rome. are not found in the carth in Holland and Zea- 
land, as they arc in Brabant and Flanders, is, 
becauſe thoſe parts have been in time long paſt 
part of the depth of the Sea and the parts afore- 
ſaid of Brabant and Flauders the flats or fhore 
and on the flats, and not in the depths fuch 

kind of ſhell-fiſh is naturally nouriſhed. 

The Netherlands thus being ſhewed to have 
been Sea, it is now to be demonttrated that they 
were Sea both before and fince the floud, and 
not by the floud only fo cauſed 3 and this may 
appear by the little time that the floud laſted, 
bccauſe there comld not in ſo ſhort a ſpace ſuch 
an innumerable multitude of (hell-ftiſhes breed, 

The ihell and increaſe to ſuch bigneſs, the ſhells being fo 
- _ big, and fo thick as bctore is ſhewed , but they 
tred both Mult needs have had a far longer time , and 
before therefore the Sea here to have remained many 
and after ycars after the floud. Neither could ſuch in- 
the food. nymerable multitudes from elſewhere by the 
| {2:d floud , which was very vehement and ra- 
ging, be brought hither, as ſuch few might 
pcradventure be, as now and then by chance are 

found in ſome Vincyards of Campaigne, where- 

of I have ſpoken before : but theſe being here 

in ſuch an exceeding quantity , lying in (ſuch an 

equal 
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equal courſe and order , which the confuſed 
courſe of that loud could not ſo diſpoſe, plainly 
ſheweth them to have been there firit bred, and 
nouriſhed by Nature, and in that ſort, and Joole 
kind of reddiſh ſand, ſomewhat of the colour 
of clay, ſunk down and ſctled together by lit- 
tle and little , before it grew to the nature of 
hard and dry Land, the which having been Sca. 
betore the floud ,, ( in which time this fore of 
(hell-hſk may have been bred) it muſt needs alſo 
have continued Sea after the floud, for the flqud 
could not be the cauſe to make any part Land 
that before had been Sea, but rather many parts 
Sca that before had been Land, _ 

An apparent reaſon mutt then. be ſought, how 
it hath come to paſs that theſe . Netherlands ha- 
ving been Sea , have become to be Land : and 
it fo be that this queſtion were moved of ſuch 
parts only. of theſe Countrics' as Hollznd, Zea- 
land, and their Contines, which may by the Seas 
inundation (as before hath bcen ſaid) calily be 
drowned and made Sea apain , it might by the 
ordinary anſwer, that the Sea, doth often gain 
in one place, and looſe in another , ſoon be re- 
ſolved ; but ſpeaking of theſe parts of Flanders 
and Brabant, which having been Sea, and. be- 
ing, become Land, can no more by any inunda- 
tion be made Sea again, this, I ſay, requireth 
an imminent reaſon to be ſought tor, the. which 
cannot be found , but in the breaking of. the 
Germany Ocean thorow that Tmos or narrow 
paſſage of Land, which once conjoined Albion 
to Gallia, that is to ſay, England to France, by 
which only means the Sea finding out a new 
| I 3 courle, 
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courſe , all the even parts of the Netherlands 
having ( as is aforeſaid ) before been Sea, be- 
came cftſoons dry Land : even as by common 
experience we ſee that watry or mooriſh 
grounds are drained dry, when an iſſue may be 
tound to lead away the water to ſome lower 
channel, pool or river. And even fo in like 
manner this breach in our Jthmos being once 
made, ' and the Sea having been before the ſaid 
breach ſomewhat lowcr on the Weft-ſide there- 
of than on the Eaft-ſide, the courſe of the wa- 
ter, by a natural readineſs, taking ſcope down 
through this new Channel (which before was 
only a kind of gult as is Mare Rubrum) to- 
wards the moſt huge Weſtern Ocean, the greater 
divider of Europeand Africafrom the late-found 
America , it did without all doubt work. this 
Sreat effe&, and no way is there elſe to be found 
or imagined , whereby theſe Seas might be 
drained or drawn away, to make theſe former 
ſhallow places to appear, and become dry Land, 
bur only by this way and courſe. 

That the Seca on the Weſt-fide of the faid Jth- 
mos was lower than the Sea on the Eaſt-fi 'e 
thereof ,* is beſides this great work thereby 
wrought, to be judged by the ſundry flats and 
ſhallows on the Eaſt-fide , as well on the 
coaſt of England as of Flanders, yea one ina 
manner lying between Dover and Calz, of about 
three Exgliſh miles in length , of ſome called 
our Ladies fand.** And' contrariwiſe on the 
Welt-fide no ſuch flats at all to be found, where- 
by may well be gathered, that as the Land un- 
der the Sea remaineth on the one fide = 
IS 2+; han 
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than on the other, ſo accordingly did the Sea 
allo. It is moreover to be judged by the very 
preſent courſe of the Sea , for it is obſerved that 
the currant of the water is more {wift down the 
Channel towards the Welt, than from the Weſt 
unto the Ealſt.; old ſhippers of the Netherlands 
athxrming, that they have often noted the Voy- 
age from Holland to Spain , to be ſhorter by a 
day and a halt failing, than the Voyage from 
Spain to Hollaxd. That the Seas are diffcrent 
in height one from the other , even in places 
where they have but narrow ſeparations of 
Land between them, is very maniteſt, for here- 
tofore at ſuch timeas lome of the Rings of Egype 
went about by cutting the ſeparation of Land 
which is between the Red-Sea before recited, 
and Mare Mediterrancum or the Midland. Sca, to 
bring them both into one, it was found by the 
perpendiculum or inſtrument of watcr-level, that 
the Red-Sea was much higher than the Mediter- 
r1neum-Sea; and being but ſhallow in divers 
places, it was ftearcd it would in thoſe places 
have become lo dry , that it would not have 
becn navigable , but rather that people might 
have paſſed thorow 1t on foot , though not ag 
Moſes with the children of Iſrael miraculoutly 
did, but cven upon dry ground, and tor this, 
and other inconveuiences which might have cn- 
{ued, it was Ictt undone. Moreover , it hath 
alſo been found that the Sea on the Welt-tide of 
America , vulgarly called Mar del gy, is much 
higher than the Atlantich Sea, which lieth on 
the Ealt-ſide., ſo as if it had ſo been that the 
Itbmos of Land between Panama and Nonbre de 

I 4 Dios, 
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Dios, might have been cut thorow, that paſſage 
there might have been made into the Pacifike- 
Sea, otherwiſe called Mar del zur , Without 
ſailing ſo far about as by the Straights of Mz- 
gellay, yet would {ome other great inconveni- 
ences have grown through the inequality of the 
heights of theſe two Seas. 

Another reaſon there is that this ſeparation 
hath been made ſince the floud , which 1s alſo 
very conſiderable, and that is, chat the Patriarch 
Noe having, had with him in the Ark all ſorts of 
beaſts, ( all elſe beſides thorawout the whole 
world being deſtroyed) theſe then after the floud 
being put torth of the Ark to increaſe and mul- 
tipiy, did afterward in time diſperſe themſelves 
over all parts of the continent or main Land : 
but long after it could not be before the rave- 

Wolfs, nous Wolf had made his kind nature known 
| unto man, and therefore no man unlels he were 
mad would evecr tranſport of that race for the 

No Foxes goodneſs of the breed, out of the continent into 
in the Ile any Ifles, no more than men will ever carry 
of 7g'r. Foxes (though they be leſs damageable) out of 
—_ continent into the Iſle of Wight. But our 
os b. Ile, as is aforeſaid, continuing timce the floud 
thought faſtned by Nature unto. the great continent, 
of Ireland. theſe wicked beaſts did of themſelves pals over, 
Some Andif any ſhould object that England hath no 
ns hngh Wolfs in it, they may be anſwered that Scotland 
need ty Deing therewith conJoined hath very many, and 
Scotland 1{o England it ſelf ſometime alſo had; until ſuch 
in regard time as Ring Erger took order for the deſtroy- 
of the ing of thcm thorowout the whole Realm, which 


thee If general deſtruction. they well deſerved by a 
HBO: 5 Kings 
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Kings command, having before that Kings time 
been the deſftrution of two Kings of the Bri- 
tains, which were, Madan, and Mempricius. 
But now whether this breach of this our Th- 
mos, were cauſed by ſome great Earthquake, 
whereby the Sea firſt breaking thorow , might 
afterward by little and little enlarge her paſlage, 
or whether it were cut by the labour of man in 
rcgard of commodity by that paſſage , or whe- 
ther the inhabitants of the one fide or the other 
by occaſion of War did cut it , thereby to be ſe- 


-quelixed,. and freed from their enemies, muſt 


needs remain altogether uncertain : but, that 
our Iſle hath been continent with Fraxce , and 
that ſince the deluge , hath here been ſhewed : 
and although not out of the writings of old Au- 
thors, yet by evident reaſons, and markable 
demonſtrations , ſuch as well in this cafe are to 
be allowed for (ufficicnt Authors 3 yea, and that 
betore fuch as might perhaps deliver us ſome 
luch report , upon ſome others hear-fay ,: and 
want {uch due proofs as here have bcen alledged 
to confirm it. And no marvel is it, that in old 
Authors no relation of this is found, confide- 
ring that they muſt indeed be very old , that 
hereot muſt make mention, yea, they mult have 
been ſuch as in thole times muſt have lived about 
theſe parts, or had good means from theſe parts 
to have underſtood it, both which, conlidering, 
thoſe ſo very ancicnt Ages and the want of 


knowledge of letters, generally of all people in 


theſe parts of Emrope, cannot poſlibly be expcct- 
cd. Many Ages wcre ovcr-paſt between the 
time of the deluge and the time whercin the firti 

Author 


Fa 
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.. Author lived, that ever made mention of our 
Beroſus Tile, and let Beroſus the Caldean Prieſt (it he 
—_—> = were before Ariſtotle) have the credit to be the 
of Anni. firſt, who lived (as it is faid) about 340 years 
of Yiterby before the time of Chriſt , and fo far from our 
Ifle, that neither he nor others for (ſundry Ages 
after him could come to have true knowledge 
thercot, (ecing they never came to converſe with 
any of the inhabitants, that (0 they might have 
learned it by tradition, if by tradition among 
ſuch barbarous pcople it had unti] then been 
conſerved : for by writing could they not un- 
derſtand it from them that in many Ages after 
knew not what writing mcant 3 and when atter- 
ward in length of time their poſterity came to 
the knowledge of letters, then had both this 
and other things belonging to their Antiquitics, 
long before been worn out of remembrance. 
And thus will I here end this Chapter, and (© 

r<turn again to proſecute my tormer courle. 
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Of the Arrival of the Saxons out of 
Germany into Britain : And how 
_ they received the Chriſtian Faith, 
poſſeſſed the beſt part of the Country, 
| Called it England ; and leaving 
the name of Saxons, came generally 

to be called Engliſh-men. 
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] Have in the third Chapter ſpoken of the old 

Cuſtoms of our Saxon Anceſtors betore their 
coming into Britaiz 3 and of Britazy, ſometime 
called 41bion , I have ſpoken mn the laſt fore- 
going Chapter, and here am I now come unto 
the coming of them out of Germany into this 
moſt famous and flouriſhing Ile. - 

King Brute by Conquering the more ancient It is faid 
Inhabitants, obtained the Rule and Domination that Byuzc 
over all Albion, which, after him, the Conqueror _ E 
thereof, became (according to the moſt general abour £ 
opinion) to be called Britain, which he, dividing 300» 
into three parts, did leave unto the Kingly Go- years at- 
vernment of his three-ſons- Unto Locrine, who os = 
was the eldeſt, he left Loegria, now called Eng- gx won N 
laud., Unto Albanad the (ſecond fon, he allotted world. 
Albania, now called S$coz}and ; And unto C _ 
the 
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the third fon, he gave Cambria , now called 
Wales. But as in this world there is nothing 
ſtable, nor no poſſeſſion of any family perpetu- 
ally thereunto aſſured, ſo theſe three Kingdoms 
did not ſtill remain unto the poſterity of this 
About King Brute and his Britains, for the valiant 
330years, Prince Fergus , fon unto Ferquardus King of 
as ome  Jreland, coming out of that Iſle into the North 
rite, be- __- ks 
fore the Part of Britain , vanquiſhed the Britiſh inhabi- 
birth of tants, and became the firſt King in that Coun- , 
Chriſt, try of the Scotiſþ Nation, tor ſo were the people 
which he brought with him out of Ireland 

called. 0 x 
The peo= The Scotiſh-men it originally they came out 
ple of the of Scythia, (as ſome of their own Authors af- 
ſeptentri- 6 m)and ſo to take the name of Scotts or Seytts, 

onal parts ; | 
of Germs. Of the ancient Textonick, verb &cytan , whereof 
27, were cometh our Exgliſh Verb to:ſpoot , then in all 
chiefly Jikelihood was it from the German Scythia, 
ms to whereot ſome do account. a part of Denmark 
ei "+ alſo to have been, and ſecking .new habitation, 
ſhooting. Might paſs over to the Orcades , and coaſting 
down ſoutherly along by the ſhore of Ireland, 
Now Biſ- croſs over into Caxtabria, and from thence (in 
C&Je., ſome time after) came into Treland. This, I 
ſay, muſt be preſumed, if rejecting the tale of 
Scotz we accord unto ſuch Authorsas will bring 
them from Scythia into Spaix , from whence it 
is held they came into Ireland, and fo into Scot- 

land. 

Piffs not Moreover, the Pits, a people not ſo called 
= of painting their bodies , as ſome have ſuppo- 
-— 1 .;. {ed, but upon miſtaking their true name which 
bodies. Was Phichtian, that is to ſay, fighters, (tor the ; 
, mul 
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muſt here be pronounced as gh, and then ſtand- 
ing in'ſiced of s, to expreſs the plural number) 


- coming firſt out of the German Scythia, bor= 
. dering upon Mare Balticum , where at this pre 


ſent are the Dukedoms of Mecke/borough and Pos 
merania, (from which parts, or nearthereabout, 
the Scotiſh-men according to the opinion of lome 
Writcrs, as is aforeſaid, are allo faid to have 
come) and getting foot in Britain, did laſtly en= 
croach unto themſelves a Kingdom between 
Loegria and Albania, by fleecing from each of 
theſe two Countries a part , that is to ſay, a 
part from Exgland, and a part from Scotland, as 
Galloway from the one , and Weſtmerland from 
the other. 


But the Britiſþ people that as yet poſſeſſed Loe- Loegria, 


oria, did not there for all this enjoy their anci- *f 
ent freedom , for that Fulizs Ceſar with his 
Romans having, . invaded and ſubdued them, 
made them tributary unto the Roman Em- 
pire, under which they continued the {pace of 
almoſt five hundred years, during which time 
they were governed by their own tributary 
Kings, or by ſuch Licutenants as the Roman 
Empexours appointed over them , yielding thus 
unto the Rowaxs a conſtrained ſubjeion , and 
trom them again receiving protection, until tuch 
time as the puiſſance of that Monarchy began 
to decline , and that by reaſon of the invation 
made upon them, even in their own proper and 
natural Country of Italy , by cruel A4:illz King 
of the Hrns, they were forced to give over, and 
relinquiſh the rule and protecticn of the Bri- 
tains, even at {nch time as the Britains were 

molt - 


David 
Chamber. 


Nine 
thouſand 
Saxony 
firſt 
brought 
into Brj- 
#2in, (as 
ſaith Pg- 
Maris.) 


Tome Scoriſh Writers report, twenty thouſand 


Of the Arrival 
moſt unable to defend themfelves from theix 
bordering enemies, the confederated Scotiſh-mey 
and Pifs 3 yea, by the Romans themlelves were 
they made the leſs able, in that they had drawn 
great troups of their beſt men of Arms tor their 
aid and ſervice out of Britain into other parts, 
and weakned they alſo were, becauſe that great 
multitudes had been conſumed by Peſtilence, 
Thus notwithſtanding the moſt grievous com- 
= uy made unto the Romans by the Britains to 

e by them afliſted , they were now of them ut- 
terly neglected, and left unto their own weak- 
eſt ability : And fo the Romany Domination over 
Britain, that firſt began under Julius Ceſar, the 
firſt of all the Rowany Emperours, now cealed, 
and togk an end under the Emperour Yalentinian 
the third, and laſt of that name. 

- The Britains being thus abandoned, electcd 
Vortiger to be their King , who having loſt, as 


men with Gurellys their Captain , in a battel 
__ the Scots and Pits , who therein loſt but 
about four thouſand , was reſolved to have fled 
into Cambria, but being by his Council and No- 
bility diſſwaded, he with their advice did fend 
over for ſuccour into Germany unto the Saxons, 
then the moſt renowned and warlike people of 
all the Germans. His requeſt they condeſcendcd 
unto, and Hingiftus and Horſus , two Brethren, 
and moſt valiant $axox Princes, had the con- 
duRion of theſe forces over into Britazn in 
three great and long Ships, then called Keels, 
to the number of nine thouſand men. And be- 


cauſe theſe noble Gentlemen were the very hilt 
bringers 


of the Engliſh-Saxons z» Britain, 
bringers and conducors of the Anceſtors of 
Englifh-men into Britain,trom whence unto their 
Polterity the poſſeſſion of the Country hath en- 
ſued, I thought fit here in pourtraiQure to ſer 
down their hr{t Arrival ; therewithal* to ſhew 
the manner of the Apparel which they wore. 
the Weapons which they uſed , and the Banner 
or Enſign firſt by them there ſpread in the ti=1d, 
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Reign of King Vortiger. And albeit Venerable 
Bede writcth that in the year of our Lord 4 9: 
Marcianus Reigned with Valentinian , in whole 
time he faith the Saxons were {cnt tor by King < 
Vortiger into Britain, yet ſaith he, not that they 
arrived there in the faid 429- year, but in the 
time of the Reign of Yalentinian , which con- 
tinued. thirty years, until ſuch time as by the 
practiſe ( as is thought ) of Maximinus he was 
killed, 
Here by the way it may pleaſe the Reader to 
note, that it .was . but ſomewhat more than 
twenty years: before. the coming of the Saxons Saxons 
into. Britain, that the Franks (of whom in fome came into 
of the foregoing Chapters I have ſpoken ) beipg = 2 I 
a people alſo of Germany, bordering Neighbors ,, Glis 
unto the Saxoxs, and [peaking in eftedt the ſame much 
Language with them, did under Faramoxd their about 2 
Leader, andelc&ed King, enter into the Coun- ©: 
try of the Gauls, where they leated themſelves, 
and became in hne the occation that the whole 
Country after their name. of Fraxks was called 
Frankenric, that is to fay , the Kingdom or 
poſſeilion of the Franks , and lince by abbrevia- 
tion:Fraxce. For in the Reign of [Clodion, the 
ſon., and next (ucccflor unto the aforenamed 
King Faramond, who {as 1s abovefaid) condu- Prince 
Qed the Franks out of Germany into Galia, Hi78:/*%: 
Prince-Hingiſtus conducted the Saxons in like —_— 
manner out of Germany into Britain. oat i" 
Hingiſtus when firfi he there arzived, was a bringers 
goodly young Gcontleman , under the age of of Eng- 
thirty years: of a marvcllous great courage, 1) men 
and of an exccllent wit , and both he and his Ine OY 
K brother 
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brother Horſus were the more renowned for that 
they had bcen brought up in the ſervice of the 
{litzrpius. atorenamed Emperour Valentinian. They were 
of very Noble deſcent , their Father TUetgiſſe 
being the ſon of Wecta, and Weerta ſon unto 
the great renowned Prince Woden,from whom 
many Kings did afterward derive their off- 
{pring, and in regard of his great honour, did 
duly trom him obſerve their degrees and de(- 
CEnts. 
Occa$cas And here IT cannot but wonder at Occa Scar- 
terſis. lenſis, of whole little credit I have ſpoken 1n the 
{ccond Chapter, who telleth us firſt of two bre- 
. thren called Hingiſtus and Horſus , the ſons, as 
faith he, of UVdulphe Haron Duke of Frieſland, 
and that Hingiſtus, who was two years elder 
than his brother Horſus , was born in the year 
of our Lord 361. by which accompt Hingiſtus 
when in the year of our Lord 447. he came un- 
to the aid of King Vortiger, mult have been 86, 
ycars old , and (o a very unlikely man to bear 
Arms, He further telleth us of other two bre- 
thren, alſo called Hingiſftus and Horſis, ſons, as 
he ſaith, unto Odrlbald King of Friefland, and 
born in the year 44.1. who he faith went alſo 
into Britain , to revenge the deaths of the atore- 
laid Hingiftus and Horſus, and were both {lain : 
but thuic Souldiers notwithitanding being anj- 
mated by Gorimond an Iriſh Captain, (who with 
many Iriſhmez was joined with them) to revenge 
the deaths of their Princes , they fought ſo va- 
lantly, that they obtained the Victory, and made 
Gorimond their King : after whole death they 
cliole one of their own Nation unto that Dig- 
nity: 
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nity. Lo here we ſee that Occz hath not only 
found out other Parents for our Hingiſftus and, 
Horſu than Venerable Fede (though he lived 200 
years before Occa)) doth name, or than before by 
any other Author we have heard of, but he find- 
eth out a ſecond Hingiſtus and a {econd Horſzs, 
to revenge the deaths of the tormer , and deſcr- 
veth in both his relations to be believed alike. 
Hingiſtus was doubtleſs a Prince of the chief Hingiftus 
eſt Blood and Nobility of Saxozy , and by birth of whence 
of Angria in Weſtphalia, vulgarly of old time he was, | 
called gtieſtfielding , ( wherein unto this pre» Chro. 
{ent a place retaineth the name of Pengfter- 54*** 
bolt) his Weapon or Arms being a leaping white 
Horſe or Pengſt in a red Field; or according to 
our mixed manner of blaſting Arms in broken 
French and Engliſh put together , A Horſe ar- 
gent rampant in a held gules ; which was the The anci- 
ancient Arms of Saxony , that the chiet Princes cnt arms 
and Dukes have there long ſince for many Ages 9 $4x077 
together born. And albeit the Dukes of Saxony 
have of later years changed that Coat, yet doth 
Henry Julius now Duke of Bruuſwyke, (a-malt 
ancient Saxon Prince) who lometime bore the 
white Horſe in a red Field, now bears the white 
Horſe for his Creaſt, having for the chief Coat 
of his Arms the two Leopards, which by Richard 
Cordelion King of England was given unto his 
Anceftor Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxon, who 
had married with Mathilda the (aid Kings fiſter, 
and by the Emperour Frederick Barbaroſſ2 , had 
been bereft of his Arms, and Titles of Honour. bg Duke 
440) 
Moreover , Charles Emanuel the now Duke of J.cceagea 
Savoy, Who is lineally deſcended from the an- from 
KR 2 cient $4x087. 


A Hengſt 
or Hingſt 
is a ſton'd 
Horſe, 
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cient Princes of the chict houſe of Saxony, by 
Prince Beral who came out-of Saxony into Savoy 
in the year of our Lord 9g8. and was the third 
(on of Hugh Duke of Saxony, which Hugh was 
brother-unto the Emperour Otho the third, doth 
yet bear for one. of. his Coats the ſaid leaping 
white Horſe in a red Field. : 

And very likely it is that this Arms was in 
ancient time of Paganiſm eſpecially choſen in 
regard of ſome divine excellency believed to be 
in-this Beaſt : for the old Germaszs, as faith Ta- 
citus, had a certain opinion, that a white Horſe 
never having been bridled, or any way uſed, but 
taken out of the Woods, and put to draw a fa- 
cred Chariot, the Pricſt or Prince following it, 
did by the Neighings thercot foretcl things to 
HT 1 : 

. Unto-their Arms their names of Hingi/tus 
and Hoyſwu did alſo.allude , being in thcir Lan- 
guage-Yengſ, and Pozſe, and Synonuma, that 
is, both ſignifying one thing, to wit, a Yozſe. 
A Þengſt, properly in the Temtonick is a ftox'd 
Horſe : a Pozſe being anciently therein , and 
yet with us, the general name of that kind of 
Beaft. If ſome will ſay, that in Germany a 
Þozſe-is called a Ros, and in- the Netherlands 


aPÞert, I anſwer, it is true, but it was anci- 


ently.in the Netherlaxds alſo called a Yozſe, and 


ſometimes Dzſe, and at this day a Litter is in 


the Netherlayds called an D:ſbare, which bcing 
writtcn according to our Exgliſh Orthography, 
i524 YPozſbarow , which were it we ſo uſed it, 


a name more fit and intelligible in our Tongue 


thana Pozflitter. | 
; The 
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The ancient Pagan Germans , cſpecially the Crantz1us. 


Noblemen,- as both Crantzius, and other Wri- 


ters teſtiftie , did ſometimes take the name of 


Beaſts, as one would be called a Lion, another 
a Bear, another a Wolt ; and ({o in like manner 
had theſe two aforenamed Princes their de- 
nominations. Very probable it is, that theſe 
two Saxon Leaders with. their Forces, which 
were of J/V:eſtphalia, Frieſland, and Holland, did 


( as the Chronicles of Hollayd affirm ) ſet forth Chro- 


from thence, and fo ſailed over into Britais 3 
for as I have ſaid in the third Chapter, the In- 
habitants of theſe Provinces were all ſometime 
generally called by the name of Saxons 
Hingiſtus and his brother with their Forces 
being arrived in the Ifle of Tanet'in Kent, in the 


year of our Lord before ſpecified , and in the (e- 


cond of the Reign of King Vortigey ,” as b:fore 
hath alſo been ſaid 3 were unto the {aid King 


greatly welcome, and marching againſt his Nor- - 


thern enemies, the Scotiſþ and the Pics, valiant- 
ly incountred them in battle, and overthrew 
them, whereby they gained: unto themſelves 
moſt great honour and reputation. Hereupon 
Hingiſtus defired of King Vortiger , - fo much 
ground as with the skin of a Bull he could aom- 
paſs about, which having obtained, he did cut 
out a large Bulls Hide into very {mall Thongs, 
leaving them (till faſt the one vr:to the other,and 
having by this means brought the whole skin as 
it were into one Thong of a great length, he laid 
it in compals on the ground, and ſo accordingly 
laid the Foundation of a Caſtle, which he hi- 
niſhed, and called  Thoug-Caſile , lituatcd. near 
K 3 unto 
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unto Sydinghorn in Keat , in which Caſtle he 
afterward feaſted King Vortiger, as anon I will 
declare. This Caſtle thus builded , Fingiftus 
ſent home word into his Country of Sexoxy, as 
well of the good ſucceſs he had had againſt King 
Vortigers enemies, as of the goodnels and ferti- 
lity of the ſoil, and the lack of warly courage in 
the Britains. Whereupon a greater Navy and 
number of men was ſent over out of Saxony un- 
to him, and theſe confifted of the three princi- 
pal ſorts of $4xo0x people, to wit, of thoſe that 
without diſtin&tion bare the name of Saxons, 
Of thoſe that were particularly called the Eng- 
liſh, And of thoſe that were called the Uites- 

' The name of Saxons was notwithſtanding 
general to all , and thereof in the firſt Chapter I 
have already {poken': but of the name of Eng- 
liſh, and whence. it ſhould be derived ,” I'wil] 
here fixſt begin' to ſpeak. From whence then 
this may have proceeded , the conjectures have 
been divers,” albeit few or none do carry likeli- 
hood of truth. © OS” 

Tt ſhould ſeem 'by 'the words of Venerable 
Bede, that they were called Engliſh, after their 
Country-called Exgland',* ( wherein they inha- 
bited Tong before they came into Britain) the 
which'is thought to have ſtood in the-midſ be- 
tween the Vites and the Saxons and Mr. Camb- 
den, out of one Ethelwerdus an ancient Author, 
findeth reaſon to be of opinion:that this Coun- 
try indeed was the very old England. And 
that 'there is ſuch a Country as was called Eng- 
land,\and that before ever ſuch'a name was im- 
poſed upon any part of Britazz, Venerable Bede, 
MT ob | = Jos 
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as before is ſhewed , doth alſo teſtifie., And 

ſundry other Writers, as namely Crantzirs, who 50 more 
plainly calleth it Anglia, that is to ſay, England. _ ej 
It was in time long palt the ancient habitation ,,;q ,c, bo 
of the Saxoxs , from whence by the Daxes they $1 
were expulſed, and ever ſince hath it remained Chapter. 
in the Daniſh poſſeſſion. It lieth between Tvit- 

land and Holſafiz, or to diſtinguiſh the bounds 

thereof more particularly , between Flenyborrg 

and the floud Sly, whereon the Town of Sleſ- 

wike is lituated : And from this place ſaith Hen- 

ricus Rantzovins , the Saxons went that paſſed Rantzovi- 
over the Sea, unto the aid of the Britains, fo 4 — 
naming them by the general name of Saxoxs, Pr = 
though otherwiſe they were called Exgliſp, and | 

of fome, Engliſh-Saxons. 

But now whence this name of England, and About 
conſequently of Engliſh ſhould come , is to be = ne” 
conſidered. Saxo Gramaticns will nceds have Sl 
it to have had that name of one Angnl, who he 
faith was Brother unto Dax the firſt King of 
Denmark : but Albertus Grantz being offended 
at his folly, tells him that England had the name 
of Britaiz many hundred years after this Angul 
was dead. Marry it Saxo meant 1t of the firl 
or old England, here before ſpoken of, and not 
of this preſent Country of England, he is the 
more excuſable z but it therefore followeth not 
that it is true, for other reaſons that do with- 
ſtand it, Very apparent it is, that many Coun- 
tries have aptly taken their names from the very 
nature of their ſoil, or from the manner of their 
lituation , whereof I could ſhew ſundry exam- 
ples: and moſt manifett it 15, that in the an» 
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cient Tentonick, as well as in the modern, either 
high or low, the word Eng ligniheth narrow or 
ſtraight, and ſometimes a nook, and if a man 
at this preſent ſhould ask any Datch-man in ſome 
Language belides his own ,, that he underſtand- 
cth, how he would in his own Language call a 
narrow Country or Region, he would ſtraight- 
Zngi2n4 ways anſwer, and ſay, Engeland or England : 
whar the not untitly then may old England by the little or 
more” narrow fituation thereof, in a very nook of 
PTE Land bordering upon Mare Balticum , have had 
at the firſt in the ancient Textonick Language that 
denomination. And not only this old Eygland 
whercoft we {pcak, but our preſent Country of 
England , allo growing to a narrowneſs or 
tiraightneſs , both towards the North and to- 
wards the Weſt, doth not diſagree from this 
xcalon: though perhaps another reaſon might 
allo move King Eghert to cauſe 1t to be called 
King Ez- Exgland, whereot I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
vert firit more afterward. It was anciently written Ex- 
couſed galand, and corruptly Englaland, and now both 
Country 1 high and low Dutch it is commonly written 
to be cal- Engeland. And thus much about the name there- 
led Eng- of ſhall here ſuffice. | 
HAY, Now as touching the third fort of Saxoz 
people, which were called the Uites. Some 
will have them called Jvites , and not Uires, 
and others will have them called Eeates; or 
rathcr Tothes, but with thelc latter T mean not 
fo meddle, for that they over-ſhoot the mark 
too far, and fo will never hit it. Venerable Bede 
calleth them plainly Wites . and noteth the Iile 
of Wight, which yet retaincth that name of 
4 x 4 BE. | them, 
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them, to have been belides other places of the 


Continent, their habitation. Moreover, ſome 
ot theſe Uites, as Sebaſtian Munſter declareth, 


went, and inhabited among the Mountains that **" 


divide Germany from Traly. And theſe by this 
occalion (as plainly it ſeemeth) were called the 
Pilbires: for a Mountain which now in the 
Tentonick is called a Werghe, was heretofore cal- 
led a Pill, as alloa &un, and we yet from 
thence retain the name of Pill, in our Lan- 
guage: And to the Country of the Pilvites,the 
Latiniſts giving a name drawn from the Texto- 
ich (ound, have made it Helvetia, and the Ger- 
manu name of Suitſers, that is to ſay. the Vitſes 
or Vitſer, (for r in the end of a word , doth in 
the high Dutch divers times expreſs the plural 
number, as s doth with us) doth alſo hereunto 


concur- The F being ſet betoxe the v, or dou- 


blew, 15 often inthe Temtoxich uled for the ab- 
breviation of the Article the, as $*winter for the 
winter, and ſundry the like. ButTI have reaſon 
to be of opinion, that Jvites and Uites is all 
one, and fo no man deceived in taking of any 
of both to be right , for the » being here taken 
as a Vowel, and not as a Conlonant, it 1s b-ttes, 
and ſo by pronunciation eaſily brought to be all 
one in ſound with Zvites, it the z be ſounded 
as in the Temtonick it is, which indced is the 
-more natural and apt ſound thereof , that is, as 
we Engliſh-men would (ound it, it the true wri- 
ting, were with y x, 

And as for the reaſon why this people had 
particularly this name, I take it to have pro- 
ceeded of a certain (wittnels or agility , m_ 

the 
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they accuſtomed themſelves unto, both in War 

and in Hunting, more than did the other. 
With this troup, conliſting of theſe three 
aforeſaid forts of German people , came over the 
moſt fair Lady Rowena, which fome Saxon Au- 
thors call Roxixa , who as our Chroniclers (ay, 
was the daughter of Hingiftus : but I tind in 
ſome of that Country Writers from whence ſhe 
came, that ſhe was his Neece, which is the like- 
lier of both, conſidering that Hingiftus 1s not 
like at that time to have been old enough to 
have had ſuch a daughter, and that he was as 
young, when he came into Britain, as before hath 
been Bid , may appear by the many years that 
he lived after his coming thither. As this Lady 
was very beautiful, {o was ſhe of a very comely 
deportment , and Hingiſtus having invited King 
Portiger to a Supper, at his new-builded Caſtle, 
cauſed that after Supper ſhe came forth of her 
Chamver into the Kings preſence , with a Cup 
of Gold filled with Wine in her hand , and ma- 
king 1n very f{eemly manner a low reverence un- 
to the King, faid with a pleafing grace and coun- 
tenance in our ancient Language, Waes heal 
blafozd Cyning, which is, being rightly ex. 
pounded according to our preſent ſpeech, Be 
of bealth Lozd Ring , for as was is our verb of 
the preterimperfe& tenſe, or preterperfed tenſe, 
fgnifying have been, ſo was, being the ſame 
verb in the imperative mood , and now pro- 
nounced way, is as much to ſay, as grow, be, 
or become 3 and waes-heal by corruption of 
pronunciation afterwards became to be be wal: 
ſatl. The King not underftanding _ = 
p ale, 
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ſaid , demanded it of his Chamberlain, who 
was his Interpreter, and when he knew what it 
was, he asked him how he might again anſwer 
her in her own Language , whereof being in- 
formed, he ſaid unto her , Dzinc beal, that is 
to ſay, Dzink health. Of the beauty of this 
Lady the King took fo great liking, that he 
became exceedingly inamoured with her , and 
delired to have her in marriage , which Hingi- 
ts agreed unto, upon condition, that the King 
ſhould give unto him the whole Country of 
Kent , whereunto he willingly condeſcended, 
and divorcing himfelf from his former married 
wife, married with the Saxon Lady Rowena. 

 Hingiftus having thus by the Kings gitt ob- Hingiſtus 
tained all Kent, (which |before that time, with Þ:cometh 
ſomewhat more annexed unto it , had been di- £'"s of 
vided into four petty Kingdoms ) he made it _ 
now one entire Kingdom, by taking upon him- 
ſelf the name and title of King thereot. And 
being now placed in his own Realm, which he A ſecond 
meant to keep and defend , ſent over into Ger- ſupply of 
many for more Saxon forces, to be imployed in 24x97 
the North parts againſt the aforenamed enemies *'*t 
of the Britains, which accordingly were brought 
over, to the number, as ſome write, of 5000 
men, under the leading, and conduct of Occs 
and Ebuſa, near Kinſmen unto King Hingiſtas, | 
and theſe both in ſervice in the Field , and in The 'be- 


. Ka ' . 1 : 'X ginnin 
Gariſon in'the Holds, were imployed as is afore- $905 


laid. ' : ; breach 
The Britains in the mean time ſeeing King between 


Vortiger not only for the love of Rowena , ( a the Bri- 


Pagan woman) to have left his lawful and *2in-&rne 
*(4* 1. S4XORS 
Chriſtian . 
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Chriſtian wife , but to be altogether addicted 
unto her Nation , and not only to have given 
unto King Hingiſtus the free poſſeſſion of all 
Kent , but to have added unto that Kingdom, 
thoſe parts which we now call Middleſex, Eſ- 
ſex, and Suffolk, there grew in the Britains a 
oreat averſion from-their King , and no leſs ha. 
tred unto the Saxons, which the Saxons already 
perceiving,, and finding on their parts fome 
cauſes of complaint , as the want of due pay- 
ment , notwithſtanding the great ſervices they 
had done them , the lack of neceflary proviſion 
due unto them, and the like 3 the hre of hatred 
deeply kindled on either fide, and from love 
and friendſhip they grew into mortal hate and 
cnmity. And King Hingiſtus being a Pagan, 
and not acquainted with the Precepts of Chri- 
ſtianity, perhaps was glad to have occaſion by 
this breach to get from them what he could: 
Though yet at the firſt by taking the Kings part, 
to help to chaſtiſe his people, as his diſobedient- 
lubjes. 

The Britains hereupon (ceing themſelves thus 
to be made Rebels againſt their wills , ſought 


King Vor- depoſing their King Vortiger , elected Vortimer 


tiger d2- 


poſed,and 


his ſon 
Vortimer 
made 
King. 


Horſus the Fjelds. In the firſt whereof, which was at Ailes- 


brother 


of Hingi- 
ffs flain, 


his eldeſt ſon unto his Fathers dignity. = 
Vortimer no ſooner advanced to the Crown an 

Dignity of his Father, began open hoſtility 
againſt the Saxons , and beſides ſundry skirmi- 
ſhes, had with them four battails or foughten 


( 
cftſoons to be the Subjects of a better King, and 
| 
| 
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ford in Kent , although the Saxons kept the field, 
yet was Horſus Brother unto King Hingiftus _ 
ain, 
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ſlain, howbeit his death was recompenſed with 

the ſlaughter of Categerne the brother of King 
Vortimer. To be brict, the Saxons by this afore- 

named Britiſh King, were {o weakened and prcl(- 

{ed , that they not only retired into the Ile of 

Janet, but King Hingi/tys himſelf went over King Hin- 
for a ſupply of more torces : and albeit ſome £i/t#s re- 
are of opinion that after his firſt arrival in Brj- etl 
tain he never croſſed the Seas back again into —_ _ 
Saxony, yet {hould it ſeem by others that he did, more 
and Fohu Dowza in his Verſes in praiſe of Leydey forces: 
in Holland , faith , that Hingiſtus is thought at 

ſuch time as he returned victorious (as he tells 

us) out of Britain , did lay the foundation of 

the Caſtle of that Town, which carricth no 
likelihood of truth, for that Hingiſtus returned 

not vicorious, neither had he reaſon to ſiay 

there about the building of Caſtles, During the 

time of the ablence of King Hingi/tus, the Queen 

Rowena ( as {ome have written ) found the 


kmeans that King Vortimer was poiſcned, aiter 


e had reigned about {ix years. 

The ſon being now dtad , King Vortiger the King Vors 
depoſed father obtaincd again the Kingdom, and ?izer the 
ſoon after King Hingi/tu returned with his new. '<cond 
forces into Britain. pBut finding a great and un- ,,\ 1. 
expected alteration in this King, he was not only King, be- 
forced to mak? tricnd{hip with the Scotiſh and came ali- 
the Pifis, (it his peace with them was not made enated , 
a little before) but to prepare even by force of re , 
Arms to defend himſc]t again't his new-turr'd 
enemy, and former friend , who had now ga- 
thered a ſtrong power of Britains to go againit 
him in the held, But whether it were that be 
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thought himfelf too weak , or that he rather 

ſought to be eſpecially revenged upon the Bri- 

ti Nobility , which he might preſume to have 

drawn the affetion of King Vortiger from him, 

or both : true it is, that he rather deviſed to 

take up the matter by treaty than by battail; and 

the time and place thereunto appointed being 

May-day and Salisbury-plain, both theſe Kings 

accordingly met , either accompanied with his 

Two _Chiefeſt Lords and followers, and there had 

Kings and King Hingiftus prepared them a feaſt , and after 

_ No- the Britains were well whitled with wine, he 

meer ar a fell to taunting and girning at them, whereupon 

bloudy blows inſued, and the Britiſh Nobility there pre- 

banquer, ſent, being in all three hundred, were all of them 

ſlain, as Yilkam of Malmebury teporteth, though 

others make the number more, and fay that the 

Saxons had each of them a ſeax (a kind of crook- 

ed knife) cloſcly in his pocket , and that at the 

Britains watch-word, Nem cowe ſeaxes, which is, as 

maſlacred jn the firſt Chapter hath been ſaid , take your 

by the Ceares, they ſuddainly and at unawares flew the 
R_ | 

Britains. 

Some years before the coming, of the Saxons 

'3nto Britaix, a like meeting hapned in Germany, 

between the Saxons and the Thuringers 3 at 

which meeting the Saxons by the plot and pra- 

Etice of the Thuringers had all been ſlain, if they 

had not before-hand ſuſpected falſe meaſure, 

and been ſecretly provided for it, and thereby 

made their party good with the Thwuringers, 

when as they thought to have maſſacred them. 

And hereof as it ſhould ſeem , retaining me- 


mory , they did peradvyenture upon ſuſpition 
ol 
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of ſuch alike praftice intended againſt them by 


the Britains, come thus fecretly provided of 
weapons, wherewith, being in drink, and falling 


in quarrel, they committed this bloody a. An 
act, which albeit that it may be held for a leſs 
tault among ſuch as were Pagans, than had they 
been Chrittians , yet not in any to be allow- 
ed , nor by any to be excuſed, unleſs by Ma- 
chiavel. 

King Vortiger upon this maſſacre of his Britiſh 
Nobility, was ſeized upon, and detained Prifo- 
ſoner, and to purchaſe his liberty, was fain to 


confirm unto King Hingiſtus his former dona- King Hin- 
tion of Kent , and the aforenamed Provinces z 8i/t#s 
reigned 
th 


J four 
at this preſent bear the name of Suſſex and Nor- years. 


and to add unto them, to the increale of the 
ſaid Saxox Rings Dominion, the Provinces that 


folk; fo as albeit he bear the name of King of 


Kent , yet contained his Dominion five of the 


other Countries, and fo fix m1 all. And when 
he had reigned (though not without often wars 
and troubles) the ſpace of thirty and four years, 
he diced honourably, as writeth Marianrs. Others 
that wnite he dicd a violent death, do-much dit- 
ter among themſelves, and ſo each overthrow- 
ch the others credit z fome ſay he was flain in 
battail,, others that he was beheaded, others 
that he was burnt. But the report of Marianns 
(befides other good reaſons to approve it, over 
and above the other Writers contradictions) 
doth appear to be true, and eſpecially by the 
peaceable entrance and reign of his lon Oeſe, 


who next {ucceeded him in his Kingdom. 


King 


E43 


Irty 
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King Vortiger, after the accord made between 


himſelf into ales, and there built a Caſtle, 
wherein he afterward came to a miſerable end : 
for the Calle being ſet on fixe, he therein was 
burnt. 

The Britains then elcaed to reign over them 
in his ſtead Aurelius Ambroſe, whole Reign laſt- 
cd thirty and two years. 

After him reigned 
Uther Pendragon, eighteen years. 

Next ſucceeded the famous King, 

Arthur , whole Reign endured twenty and fix 
years. 

Then Conſtantine, who reigned three years. 

Aurelizs Conanus, thirty and three years. | 

Vortiporns, four years. 

Malgo, hve years. 

Careticus, three ycars. 

Cadwane, twenty and two ycars. 

Cadwalin, torty and eight years. 

Cadwalladar, three years. 

During the Reigns of all theſe cleven Kings, 
which together in number of years amountcth 
unto 197. that is to fay, from the death of 
King Vortiger, to the death of Cadwalladar the 
latt King of the Britains, whole Reign ended in 
the year of our Lord 685. there began in Bri- 
zain (1x Kingdoms more of the Saxons, fo as in 
all there were ſeven. 

The firſt, 2s before hath been ſhewed , was 
the Kingdom of Kent. 

That which began ncxt after , was the King- 


dom of the Suuth-Saxony 
| Tie 
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The third of the Eaft-Engliſh. 
The fourth of the Weſt-Saxonr 
The hfth of the Eaſt-Saxons. 
The fixth of the Northumbeps. 
The ſeventh , which laſt of all took begin- 
ning, was that of the Mercians. 

Thus the Saxons, who at the firſt came unto 
the aid of the Britains, became, about two hun-- 
dred years after, to be the poſſeſſors and ſharers 
of this beſt part of the whole lile of Britain 
among, themſelves. And as their Language Name of 
was altogether different from that of the Bris'all places 
tains, (o left they very tew Cities, Towns, Vil '7 __ 
lages, Paſſages, Rivers, Woods, Fields, Hills by the 
or Dales, that they gave not new names unto': 5x0ns. 
Such as ia their own Language were intelligible, 
and either given by reaſon of the ſituation or na« 
ture of the place, or after {ome place in ſome 
fort like unto it in Germany , from whence they | 
came. As the name of Oxford or Oxenford, on wx 
the River of Thames , after the Town of like ? 
name in Germany, ſituated on the River of Oder : 
our Hereford near unto I/Yales,' atter Herword in 
IWeftphalia : and (o in like manner may be faid 
of Stafford, Swinford , Bradford, Norden, Ne= 
wark , Bentham , Oxenbridge , Bucburſt, Scone- 
thorp , Holt , Mansfield, Swinefield, Daventry, 
Hamfteed, Radclife, Roſendal, and a great num- 
ber more of places in our Country, that yet re-- 
tain the names of places in Germany, and the 
Netherlands, ( albeit the ancient Orthography 
may in ſome of them be ſome little varied) as 
here to be reckoned up would be tedious, 
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A5 touching the name of. our moſt ancient, 
chict, and famous City, it could never of Luds: 
top: take the name of Loxdox , becauſe it had 
never anciently the name of Luds-town, neither 
could it, tor that Town is not a Britiſh , but a 
Saxon word 3 but it it took any appellation at- 
ter King Lxd,it muſt then have been called Caer- 
Lud, and not Luds-town : but conſidering of 
how little credit the relations of Geffery of Mon- 
mouth are, who trom Lad doth derive it, 1t may 
rather be thought that he hath imagined this 
name to have come from King Lud, becauſe of 
ſome nearneſ(s of ſound, for our Saxox Anceltors 
having divers Ages betore Geffery was born, cal- 
led it by the name of Londox , he not knowing 
from whence it came, might ftraight imagine 
It to have come from Lzxd, and therefore ought 
to be Caer-Lud, or Luds:town , as after him 
others called it , and ſome allo of the name of 

: London , in Britiſh ſound made it Lbundain, 
both appcllations as-I am per{waded being of 
the Britains hrit taken up, and uſcd after the 
Saxmms had given it the name of London. 

But here I cannot a little marvail how Taci- 
tus (or any ſuch ancient Writers) ſhould call it 
by the name of Loxdinum, (that having been as 
it ihould {cem the Latize name thereof fince it 
hath been called Loudon ) which appellations 
hc could never have from the ancient Britains, 
{ceing they never to called its Fulins Ceſar 
{ecmed not to know of the name of Loydsnrm, 
but nameth the City of the Trinobants 3 and a 
marvail it is, that between the time of Ceſar, 
and Tacitrs, it ſhuuld come to get the new name 

of 
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of Londinum. no man can tell how. To deliver 
my conjeure how this may chance to have 
hapned, Iam loath, for that it may peradven- 
ture be of ſome diſallowed , and fo omitting it, 
I will leave the Reader to note that the Reign 
of King Lud, from whom ſome will needs de- 
rive the name of Loxdon , was before Fulius Ce- 
ſar came into Britaiz , and not after, for Ceſar 
firſt entered Britain in the time of Caſſibelan, who 
was brother unto Lxd, and ({ucceeded next after 
him ; and in all likelihood , it Lzd had given 
it after himſelf the new name of Care-Lxd, or as 
ſome more fondly have ſuppoſed of Luds town, 
Fulius Ceſar, who came thither ſo ſoon after his 
death, could not have been fo utterly 1gnorant 
of the new-naming of that City, but have 
known it as well as ſuch Writers as came after 
him. 

Evident it 1s, that our Saxo# Anceftors called Of the 

it Lunden, (in pronunciation founded London) 33me of 
ſometimes adding thereunto the ordinary ter. £994 
mination which they gave to all well-tenced 
Cities, or rather ſuch as had Forts or Caſtles an- 
nexed unto them , by calling it Lundenbirig, 
and Lunden-ceaſter, that is, after our latter 
pronuntiation Londoneury or Loxdon-chefter. 
This name of Lunden , fince varied into Lox- 
don , they gave it in regard and memory of the 
ancient tamous Mctropolitan City of Lenden, in 
Sconeland or Sconia , lometime of greatelt trat= 
hck of all the Eaſt parts of Germaxy. 

And I find in Crartzirs that Eric the fourth Crantyize 
of that name, Ring of Denmark, went in perſon libro 5. 
to Rome to follicite Pope Paſchal the (econd, 
nA that 
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That 

Ludgate 
was not 
ſo called 


after 
King Lud. 


Of the Arrival 


thatDenmark might be no longer under the Eccle- 
faſtical Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Hambrough, 
but that the Archbiſhop of Lxxdex ſhould be the 
chick Prelate of Deumark, Sweden, and Norway, 
the which in tine was granted. As for the name 
of Ludgate, which ſome will necds have fo to 
have been called of King, Lud, and accordingly 
infer the name of the City , I anſwer, that it 


could never of Lxd be called Ludgate, becauſe 


Gate 1s no Britiſh word, and had it taken name 
of Led, it muſt have been Ludporth , and not 
Ludgate, But how cometh it that all the Gates 
of London, yea, and all the Streets, and Lanes 
of the City having Engliſh names, Lndgate only 
muſt remain Britiſh, or the one halt of it, to wit, 
Lud, gate, as betore hath been (aid, being Eng- 
lip? This ſurely can have proceeded of no 
other cauſe than of thelack of heed that men 
have taken unto our ancient Language ; and 
Geffrey of Monmouth , or ſome other as unſure 
in his reports as he, by hearing only of the name 
of Ludgate, might caſily fall into a dream or 
imagination that it muſt needs have had that 
name of King Lud. There is no doubt but that 
our Saxoy Anceſtors ( as I have faid ) changing 
all the names of the other Gates about Loydon, 
did allo change this, and called it Ludgate, 
otherwiſe alſo written Leod-geat z Lud and 


Feed is all one, and in our ancient Language 


folk or people, and (o is Ludgate, as much to 
fay as Porta populi » The Gate or paſſage of the 


people : And if a man do obſerve it, he ſhall hind 


' that of all the Gates of the City the greateſt paſ- 


ſage of the people is thorow this Gate 3 and yet 
mul} 


of the Engliſh-Saxons zx Britain, 
muſt it needs have been much more in time yaſt 
beiore Newgate was builded, which as Mr. 7 ov 
Stow faith , was firſt builded about the Reign of 
King Henry the ſecond : And therefore the name 
of Leod-gate was aptly given in reſpect of the 
great concourſe of people thorow it. 


The City of York, which the ancient Britains York, why 


called Caer-efroc, our Anceſtors called Everwyc, 
and Eberwyc, which by vulgar abbreviation 
might come to be bozic, or bozic, and fo laſtly 
Jork, Ever, or Eber, is in our ancient Lan- 
guage a wild-bore, (though this latter name bc 
Engliſh alſo) wy. is a rctuge or retreat, and it 
may be that it had of our Anceſtors this appella- 
tion, as being the refuge or retreat from the 
wild Bores, which heretotore may have been in 
the Foreſt of Gamtries , which is within a mile 
of that Town and the more like it is, for- that 
there remains yet a tole called guid-Jaw, which 
is paid for cattcl at Bowdaumbar , a Gate of the 
City lo called, and was firſt granted tor the pay- 
ment of guids that conducted men (by like tg 
fave them from being hart by this cruel beaſt ) 
thorow the (aid Foreſt, To dcliver in like fort 
the reaſon of our Anceſtors denominations , of 
the other Cities and Towns, as of thele two the 
chief of the Realm, would here make toq long 
a digrefliou. But in that they firſt coming to 
the aid (as is aforeſaid ) of the Britains, ſhould 
make themſelves poſſeſiors of the helt part 
of Britain , (whereof theſe changes of the for- 
mer appellations have cnſugd ) is not a thing 
altogether fo ſtrange, it we conſider the fun- 
dry examplcs of the like in other Countrics, 
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where ſtrangers having been by the inhabitants 
called in to be their helpers, have afterward 
become to be their maſters. 
Aſfitants The Autunians and Sequanians , inhabitants 
to diſtreſ- of ſome Cantons of the Gals, being at war to- 
ſed inha- «ther , fortune at the firſt favoured the Artr- 


bj , ; , . 
make ians, by which occaſion the Sequanians did 


them. ſeek for aid of Arioviſt a King of Germany, who 
ſelves aſliſting them, they got the better hand of the 
ſharers of Ayznans : but Arioviſt beholding the forces of 


their X . . 
Country. the Sequanians in reſpect of his own to be but 


feeble, made himſelf in recompence of his tra- 
vels poſſeſſor of the beſt territory they had. The 
Autunians being on the other {ide grieved that 
their enemies by means of their new friends had 
prevailed againſt them , required aid of the Ro- 
mans, and obtained the aſſiltance of Frlins Ce- 
far, who when he perceived both the, one and 
the other, through their diviſions to incline to 
ruine, in fine not only made them, but all the 
reſt of the Gaxls, tributaries to the people of 
Rome. 
| Moreover , Baldwin (urnamed the Leaper, 
King of Feraſalem, left for his Heir and Succeſ- 
ſor another Baldwin, being his Nephew, and ſon 
unto Sybilla his Siſter by her firſt Husband, (for 
at that time ſhe was Wite unto Gvy of Luſignan ) 
of whom for that he was young , he left Ray- 
-mond Earl of Tripal: to have the Tutorſhip. 
The aforeſaid King being no ſooner dead, Ray- 
mond made away his Pupil, in intention to make 
himſelf King ; but Gzyof Lxſignan, in the right 
of his Wife, withſtanding it , Civil Wars aroſe 
between them , and Raymond finding m___ 
 WeT-y. + EAI 
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the weakeſt, called in $aladin, Souldan of Egypt 
tor his aſſiſtance. This Egyptian efpying his 
opportunity , took without any reſittance the 
Cities of Azorton, Aſcalon, Berithe, and Feruſa- 
lem it (elf , and in concluſion the whole Realm, 
which with ſo-great travel and coſt the Chriſti- 
ans had before recovered. 

A like thixd example, I will here ſet down, 
and ſo return to my tormer matter. The Gre. 
cians being in popular difſention, one ſort wil- 
ling to advance unto their Emperial Crown, 
Fobn Cantacuſſin, and the other ſort Fobn Palleo- 
logus his fon in law , but the ſon finding himſelf 
of leaſt ability, ſent for aid unto Orcaxn, at that 
time King of the Turks, who with his Forces 
paſſing over at Heleſpont ſo prevailed , that 
he indeed made hum Emperour , but by this 
means himſelf and his Turks firſt began to get 
a taſtc of the ſweetneſs of Exrope, which before 
that time they never knew, and tor his firſt foot- 
ing therein, he made himlſclt the lure pofcſſour 
of the City of Galkepolis > and-atter his death, 
Ammrate his lucceſſour took Philippolis and An- 
drinopolis, and never ceaſed until he had gotten 
that whole Empire, and chaſed out Palleologrs, 
whom his Predeceflor had inſtalled : but, now 
to return to our matter. 

Unto Hingiftes in the Kingdom-of Kext, ſuc- 
ceeded (as betore hath been ſaid) his ſon Oeſe. 
To Oeſe his fon Ocea, To Occa his {on Ermiric, King E- 
and unto 'Ermiric his {on Ethelbert. thelbert 

This King more bleſſed than all his Prede- the fult 


ceſlors, was the tit of all the Kings of our ho 


Saxon Anceliors that cver received the Chriſtian x1, 
L 4 Faith ; 
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Faith : the which Faith he right happily received, 
about an hundred and fifty years after the arri- 
val of Hingiftus firſt King of Kent, out of Saxony 
into Britain. He was marricd unto the Lady 
Bertha, the Daughter (as I take jt) of Clotharins 
the firſt of that name King of France, and not 
of Cherebert his ſon and ſucceſſor, for that as 
the French Chronicles report, Cherebert reigning 
but a ſhort ſpace , died without iſſue. This 
Queen being a Chriſtian , as were her Parents, 
he permitted unto her the free uſe of her Chri- 
ſtian Religion, and the having of the chaſte and 
vertuous Biſhop Lxidbcard about her, as alſo hex 
Chriſtian ſervants, by whoſe good examples he 
could not but be much edihed 3 and by ſuch his 
charitable permittance of them, he peradventure 
obtained the enſuing favour, which of Almighty 
God he ſoon after received, which was his own 
Chriſtianity. JP 

Some few years before he received the (aid 
faith, it hapned in the time that Aella Reigned 
King of Dezra, ſometime a part of the Kingdom 
of the Northambers, that certain Engliſh children 
of that Country (whether taken in war, .aud (0 
tranſported away by enemies , or that it were 
tolcrable among Pagan people, ſometimes to (ell 
away their children ) were brought to Rome to 
be fold (as captive Heathen people are wont to 
to be among Chriſtians) and ſtandjng there in 
the Market , a certain Reverend Religious Fa- 
ther named Gregory, being a man, as witnefſeth 
Venerable Bede, of the greateſt vertue and learn- 
of his time, coming thither , - and bcholding 
them to be of a 'very faix complexion, Fey, 

= an 
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| and white, with yellowiſh hair, demanded of 
the Merchant that had them to fell, of whence 
they were 3 which being told him, he asked if 
they were Chriſtened, it was anſwered that they 
were notz Whereat fetching a deep ſigh , he 
ſaid, Alas, that the Author of Darkneſs ſhould 
yet detain people of ſuch bright countenances 
in his' poſſeſſion , and that men of (o fair faces 
ſhould inwardly carry ſuch foul ſouls. Demand- 
ing by what name this people were called, an- 
{wer was made him, that they were called A#- 
gleg, or rather (if it were pronounced as they 
then called themſelves) Engeliſce, that is to ſay, 
Engliſh. The reverend Father perceiving this 

name to allude unto the name of Angeli in Lz- 

tine, aid, Verily not without cauſe are they 
called Angles, for they have faces like Angels z 

and meet it were that ſuch men were made par- 

takers and co-heirs with the Axgels in Heaven: 

then demanded he the name of the Province 

from whence they came, and it was an{wered 

him, they were of Dezra; That is well, quoth 

he, for they are to be delivered de ira Dez, that 

is, from the wrath of God , and called to the 

mercy of Chriſt. What is the name, quoth he, 

of the King of that Country? it was anſwered, 

that his name was Aellz, unto which name alſo 

alluding, Allelzia, quoth he, muſt be ſounded 

in that Princes Dominions, to the praiſe of Al- 

mighty God hjs Creator. 

And being ftricken with much compaſſion, to 
behold that ſuch Angclical people in relpe& of 
their great beauty and comelineſs , ſhould con- 
tinue the bond-ſlaves of the foul fiend of _ 
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he went unto Pelagius the ſecond , who then 
was Pope, deſjring of him, that ſome Minitters 
of the Word of God might be {ent into Britain, 
to preach unto the Pagan Engliſh people , the 
Faith of Feſ#s Chriſt 3 offering himlelt to be one 
of that number , that would in perſon under- 
take the journcy, if ſo it pleaſed the Pope to al- 
S.Gregory low therevf. Some that have written the life 
was on of $, Gregory, do report, that he obtained of the 
his Way Pope this his pious defirc, and that he departed 


thrce : 
days from Rome, and was three days onward on his 


journey Journey towards Britain, and ihat the people of 
to have Rome, When they had gotten knowledge there- 
come int0 of, were exceeding ſorrowtul, and went unto 


Englcnt the Pope, and in a lamentable manner declared 
1n perſon 


" how great a loſs and detriment it would be unto 
the whole City to want the preſence of fo wor- 
thy a perſon 3 and therefore belought him, that 
this Reverend Father might be ſent after, and 
called back again, The Pope confidering their 
{o earneſt defire , he thereunto condeſcended, 
and -({ending, after him , cauſed him to return 
again to Rome. Venerable Bede is herein ſome- 
what brief, and only ſheweth that albeit the 
Pope would haye granted' him leave to have 
gone, yet would not the people ſuffer him to 
depart fo far from their City of Rome. But by 
this occaſion, the Pope now having the more 
knowledge of the like , learning and vertue of 
this good Religious Father , he ſoon thereupon 
advanced him to the Dignity of a Cardinal ; 
and himſ(cl not long after chancing to- die, this 
Cardinal was then ( though much againſt his 


own mind) choſen his next {uccefiour, and was 
the 
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the firſt in that See of the name of Gregory, how- 
beit he became afterward more renowned by the 
name; of Gregory the Great , than of that name 
the firft,, and for his great learning and ſcience, 
worthily reputed one of the four chief Doctors 
of the Church. 

Being now Pope , and mindful of the good 
work which before he purpoſed, moved there- 
unto (as faith Venerable Bede) by the m(pira- 
tion of God, he (ent S. Auguſtine, and with him 
certain other Monks which feared God , to 
Preach the Word of God unto the FExgliſh Na- 
tion, who after {ome difficulties, and their lon 
journey, arrived in the Iſle of Taxet, (which as 
it ſhould ſeem was at that time far greater than 
now it/1s ) to the namber of almoſt forty per- 
ſons, being ſo much increaſed by-reafon of cer- 
tain French-men to be Interpreters, which accor- 
ding to the appointment of Pope Gregory, they 
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S. Gregory 
choſen 
Cardinal], 
and ſoon 
after 
Pope, 
{endeth 
S., Augu- 


ſtine into 


E ngland. 


brought with chem, whereby it is to be noted, Antient 


as in the enſuing Chapter I ſhall take occafion to 
make maniteti, that the true and ancient Lan- 


Engliſh 8: 
French in 
effe& all 


guage of the French-men , which was at that one. 


time yet with them in uſe , was in effect all one 
with the antient Language of the Engliſh-men, 
which they at that time did alſo ſpeak. 

Being in the aforeſaid Ile arrived, they ſent 
unto King Ftbelbert, to.let him underſtand both 
that they were come from Rome, and that they 
had brought with them ſuch DoGtrine as ſhould 
bring the receivers and followers thereof to cn- 
joy an everlaſting Kingdom in Heaven , with 
the true and living God. The King upon this 
meſſage commanded that they thould fiay wr 

a 
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id Iſle, having all things neceſſary miniſtred 
unto them, until they ſhould further underſtand 
his pleaſure. Soon after the King came into the 
Iſle in perſon and for that he ſuppoſed if they 
were skiltul in ſorcery , they might perhaps de- 
ceive his view within ſome houſe, he appointed 
toſit, and give them audience in the open Air, 
And becauſe this a& and meſſage importeth fo 
orcat a good , as the firſt bringing of the faith 
of Chritt untc Ergliſh-men , that never before 
believed in him, but were unbaptized Pagans, 
and altogether ignorant of the knowledge of 
the true God, ſerving and facriticing unto their 
Idols Thoz, Woden, Friga , and the like, I 
have here , according as Bede ſets it down, 
thought good by portraicture more lively to 
deliver the manner thereof unto the view of the 
Reader. | 


_ 
_ 
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The manner of the firſt bringins and Preach- 
ing of the Chriſtian Faith unto Ethelbert 


King of Kent, 
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Theſe Religious Fathers not armed with the Be4z, 


orce of the devil, but ſtrengthned with the power 
of 
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Audience 
given by 
King E- 
thelbert 
vnto 

S. Augu- 


ſtine. 
A graci- 


Ous an- 
{wer of 
Kirg 
Ethelbert, 


1he con 
verſion of 
King E- 
rhelbert. 


Of the Arrpval 
of God , carrying before them in place of a 
Banner, a Crols of Silver, and the Image of our 
Saviour painted in a Table, with invocating Al. 
mighty God in ſinging the Latanies approached 
unto the Kings preſence , before whom (being 
ſet down as he willed them) they began to preach 
both unto him and his whole train the Word of 
Lite. 

The King having heard them, anſwered that 
they gave very fair words and promiſes, but for 
that they were unto him ſirange and unknown, 
he could not fo raſhly aſcent unto them, and for- 
fake the Religion which he and his people had 
{o long obſerved : Nevertheleſs, quoth he, fee- 
ing you are come {o far to impart unto us ſuch 
knowledge as you take to be very true and good, 
we will not ſeek your trouble 3 but rather with 
all courteſie receive you, and yield unto you 
ſuch things as are neceſſary for your livelihood: 
Neither do we prohibit you to gain unto your 
profeſſion, by your Preaching , as many as you 
can. He moreover allowed them in Canterbrr 
(the chict City of his Dominion) a place to rc- 
ide in, and according to his promiſe provided 
them of neceſſaries, and freely licenſed them to 
preach. When a while they had thus proceeded, 
the good King being much pleaſed in beholding 
their purity ot life, and godline(s of convert? 
tion, and: conſidering alſo. the promiſes of the 
{weet joys of Heaven, (which to be true they 
approved by the working of many miracles) be 
did believe, and was baptized , whereby bcing 
before of the greateſt earthly poſſeflions of any 


his Predeceſſors , for that his Domimion + 
tende 
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tended even unto the floud Humber, he now be- 
came capable (more than they ever were) of the 
eternal poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Heaven, 

Such as are deſirous more particularly to un- 
derftand the true manner and form of the Reli- 
gion and fervice whereunto this our firlt Chri- 
tian Engliſh King and his people were convert- 
&, may for thcir further ſatisfaction therein 
have recourle unto Vencrable Bede, and all an- 
cient Authors that thereot have written. 

This King thus being, become a member of 
the Church of Chritt, endeavouring in all he 
might to overthrow the Synagogue of ,Satan, 
by breaking down the abominable Idols betore 
mentioned, and ſuch like. Whoſe good cn- 
ſamples through the grace of Almighty God, the 
Kings of the other ſeveral Kingdoms ſoon at- 
ter did enſue, as firſt, Edwine King of Nor- 
thumberland , Carpenwald King of the Eaſt- The Eng- 
Engliſh, Sebert King of the Eaft- Saxons, Kini- !iſh-Saxox 
gilds King of the Weſt- Saxons, Peda King of the $135 v- 
Mercians , and Etbelulphe King of the South- Chriſte. 
Saxons, wherein God fo wrought, that in the ans, 
ſpace of not much above threeſcore years after 
the converlion of King Ethelbert, all theſe were 
converted from Paganiſm and Idolatry unto the The fruits 
belief and worſhip of our Lord Jelus Chrilt, and of the Y 
the Chriſtian Faith was publickly preached in 
all their Dominions. Churches, Chappels and cient 
Monafteries were ercctcd to the ſervice of God, Kings. 
they builded Colledges and Schools tor the cn- 


creaſe of Learning. And jn ſubſcribiag their Donotis:, 


names to any important writing, (which con- 9 529% 
taining ſome Doxwation was commonly in meg 
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Audience 
given by 
King E- 
thelbert 
unto 


S. Augu- 
ſtine, 


A gracj- 
ous an- 
{wer of 
Kirg 
Ethelbert, 


The con 


Of the Hr 
of God , carrying before them in place of a 
Banner, a Crols of Silver, and the Image of out 
Saviour painted in a Table, with invocating Al. 
mighty God in ſinging the Latanies approached 
unto the Kings preſence , before whom (being 
ſet down as he willed them) they began to preach 
both unto him and his whole train the Word of 
Lite. 

The King having heard them, anſwered that 
they gave very fair words and promiſes, but for 
that they were unto him ſtrange and unknown, 
he could not fo raſhly aſcent unto them, and for- 
fake the Religion which he avd his people had 
ſo long obſerved : Nevertheleſs, quoth he, fee- 
ing you are come {o far to impart unto us ſuch 
knowledge as you take to be very true and good, 
we will not ſeek your trouble 3 but rather with 
all courteſie receive you, and yield unto you 
{uch things as are neceſſary for your livelihood: 
Neither do we prohibit you to gain unto your 
profeſſion, by your Preaching , as many as you 
can. He moreover allowed them in Canterbrrj 
(the chiet City of his Dominion) a place to rc: 
lidein, and according to his promiſe provided 
them of neceſfaries, and freely licenſed them t1 
preach. When a while they had thus proceeded 
the good King being much pleaſed in beholdiny 
their purity ot- life, and godlineſs of converts 
tion, and+ conſidering allo. the promiſes of th: 
(weet joys of Heaven, (which to be true the 
approved by the working of many miracles) I: 
did believe, and was baptizcd , whereby bciny 


—_— ot before of the greateſt carthly poſſeflions of an) 
ng a 
thelbert, 


his Predeceffors , for that his Dominion xr 
tende 
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tended even unto the floud Humber, he now be- 
came capable (more than they ever were) of the 
eternal poſleflion of the Kingdom of Heaven, 

Such as are deſirous more particularly to un- 
derſtand the true manner and form of the Reli- 
g10n and ſervice whereunto this our firſt Chri- 
tian Engliſh King and his people were convert- 
&, may for thcir turther ſatisfaction therein 
have recourle unto Vencrable Bede, and all an- 
cient Authors that thereof have written. 

This King thus being, become a member of 
the Church ot Chritt, endeavouring in all he 
might to overthrow the Synagogue of Satan, 
by breaking down the abominable Idols before 
mentioned, and ſuch like. Whoſe good cn- 
{amples through the grace of Almighty God, the 
Kings of the other ſeveral Kingdoms ſoon at- 
ter did enſue, as firſt, Edwine King of Nor- 
thumberlaud , Carpeuwald King of the Eaſt- The Eng- 
Engliſh, Sebert King of the Eaft- Saxons, Kint- !iſh-Saxox 
gilds King of the JVeſt- Saxons , Peda King of the $1785 >- 
Mercians , and Ethbelulphe King of the South- Chriſt. 
Saxons, wherein God fo wrought, that in the ans, 
ſpace of not much above threeſcore years after 
the converlion of King Ethelbert, all thele were 
converted from Paganiſm and Idolatry unto the The fruits 
belief and worſhip of our Lord Jeſus Chrilt, and ® "ve _ 
the Chriſtian Faith was publickly preached in EE 
all their Dominions. Ciurches, Chappels and ,,cjen: 
Monaſftcries were ercCtcd to the ſervice of God, Kings. 
they builded Colledges and Schools for the cn- 
creaſe of Learning. And jn ſubſcribing their Dono:ion: 
names to any important writing, (which con- 9 21% 


taining ſome Dowation was commonly in pens 
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Mecter, belike to be kept the better in memory) 
the names of a number pf witneſſes being put 


unto it, the ſign of the Croſs was alſo added. 


And ſuch was the zeal of our firſt Chriſtian An 

ceſtors in the propagation of the Faith, that 

they neither forgot nor omitted to Jabour for 

the converſion of their ancient Country-men 

the Saxoxs remaining in Germany, but ſent over 

* divers godly and learned men to Preach unto 

them the Faith of Chrijf. As unto the Inhabi- 

wille- tants of Frieſland, and Holland, with Zealand, 

' bror4 was and ſome part of Flaxuders and Brabant , Wille- 

the firſt þyordus, With eleven others of aſſiſtants. Un- 

Biib®P ®f to thoſe of Weſtphalia , the two Ewalds, called 

S*** according to the colour of their hair, the black 

and the whitez who there were martyred about 

the year of our Lord 687. All thele betore- 

Abour mentioned, in reſpe& of the natural atfeCtion 

9-0 years they carried unto the Country-men of their 

ps our Anceſtors, and great Grandtathers, whoſe good 

SOS through their Chriſtian Zeal) the moſt detired, 

Language Were not only therefore moſt tit , but alſo tor 

of Saxony that they Ipake one ſame Language with them, 

and the ag generally all the Inhabitants of our Country, 

rg - and thoſe of the afore-named parts at that time 

auds was , 

all ORe. allo did, 

S. Bonj= Upon like zeal, Winfrid, whom Pope Gregory 

face an the ſecond named Bonzface , did alſo travail in 

Engliſh- the converſion of the people of Frieſland, Thu- 

man, 2 ring, and Heſſen z and being aiterward made 


—_— - Biſhop of Magunce , he went back again to 


wy. Frieſland to prolecute his toxrmerx work, and was 
there murthercd, 


To 
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To come now unto the cauſe of the general How our 
calling of our Anceſtors by the name of Exgliſh- mary 
' men, and our Country conſequently by the name 1,t 11a 
of England, it 15 to be noted, that the ſeven petty gnglund. 
Kingdoms aforenamed, of Kent, South-Saxons, 
Eaſft-Engliſh , Weſt-Saxons , Eaſt-Saxons , Nor- 
thumbers and Mercians , came in fine one after 
another by means of the Yeſt- Saxons, who (ub+ 
dued and got the Sovereignty of all the reſt to 
be all brought into one Monarchy under King 
Egbert, King of the ſaid Weſt-Saxons. This 
King then conſidering that ſo many different 
names , as the diſtinct Kingdoms before had 
cauſed, was now no more neceſlary , and that 
as the people were all originally ot one Nation, 

{o was it fit they ſhould again be brought under 

one name 3 and although they had had the ge- 

neral name of Saxons, as unto this day they are The name 
of the Welſh and Triſh called, yet did he rather *fBritains 
chuſe and ordain that they ſhould be all called _ _ 
Englifh-men, as but a part of them betore were ns af; 
called 3 and that the Country ſhould be called ſumed, 
England. To the affectation of which name becauſe 
of Engliſh-men , it ſhould ſeem he was chiefly "ey ro 
moved in reſpec of Pope Gregory, his alluding 
the name of Engeliſce unto Angel-like. The G,;goriu 
name of Engel is yet at this preſent in all the Magnus. 
Teutoaick Tongue , to wit , the high and low 

Dutch, &c. as much to lay , as Angel, and it a 
Dutch-man be asked how he would in his Lan- 

guage call an Angel-like-man, he would anſwer, 

ein Enolſh-man 3 and being asked how in his 

own Language he would or doth call an @ng- 
ltſþ-man , he can give no other name tor him, 


M but 
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but even the very ſame that he gave before for 

an Angel-like-man, that is, as betore is ſaid, gin 

Engliſh-man, Engel being in their Tongue an 

Angel, and Engliſh , which they write En- 

The rea- gelſche , Angel-like9 And ſuch reaſon and 

ſon of our conſideration may have moved our former 

7 ger Kings, upon their beſt Coin of pure and fine 

- monday Gold , to {ct the Image of an Angel , which 

? © maybe ſuppoſed, hath as well been uſed betore 
the Norman Conqueſt, as fince. 

Thus the name generally of - Saxo7s was by 
the Ordinance of Noble King Egbert, about the 
year of our Lord 800. brought unto the gene- 
ral name of Engliſh-men , which being a name 
of ſuch glory as the derivation ſhewceth it, ever 
may they with all increaſe of honour therein 
continue. 

The Country was accordingly called Enga- 
land , and by abbreviation Exgland, a name 
which well accordeth unto two fipnitications : 
For firſt, it (eemeth to have it by reaſon of the 
Engliſh people, whoſe Land it now was: And 
{ſecondly , in regard of the form or faſhion 
thercot, for that it groweth unto a narrownels 
both towards the North and towards the Welt : 
The name of the fir{i, or old Exgland, where- 

Pag. 136. of before I have ſpoken, having riſen (as moſt 
apparently it ſeemcth ) for like cauſe and rea- 
{on of the ſiraightneſs or narrownels therc- 
of. 

And whereas Cornelius Killianus noteth to 
have tound in ſome ancient Writings, that our 

Szxeniz Country of England was ſometime called Saxo- 
Tranſmi" 3g Tranſmarina , this name in all likelihood 
T1lZ. may 
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may have been given it by ſome foreign Wri- 
ters, at ſuch time as it was divided into ſeven 
Kingdoms ,. before it had the general name of 
England. In which time , confidering that the 
whole was pofleſſed by Saxoxs, foreign Writers 
could give 1t no name in general more apt than 
by calling it by the name of Saxoyuia Trauſma- 
rina. It allo {cemeth that ſome of our Ance- 
ſtors when 1n thoſe days they would call it by a 


1073 


general name, did call it New Saxoxy, and this Nous 


I gather, becauſe I tind in ſome of our old Wri- Saxorit- 


ters, that they called the Country from whence 
their Saxon Anceltors came into Britaiz , by the 
narne of Old Saxony , which name they could 
not give it , but to make a diſtindion between 
that and the new. 

The Noble King Egbert, having , as hath 
been ſaid, given unto our Country the name of 
England, the good, and rightly renowned King, 
Alfred, did atterward divide it into Shires, that 


15, as we now would fay, into ſeveral ſhares or Names of 


parts, giving them {uch ſeveral names , as in Shires, 
eflc& they yet among us do retain. Some by why fo 


reaſon of their ſituation, as Kent, for that it 1s 
as it weve a nook of the Country : A nook or 
corner being in our ancient Language called a 
kant, or cantel : Canterbury thereof, yet by the 
Netherlanders callc4 Cantelbergh 3 and this 
name ſounding ncar unto the name ot Cainc, 
which that Shire is ſaid to have had 1n the time 
of the Britains, the change thereot was the lets 
markable. Sore he called according to the In- 
habjtants , as Eaft-ſ#zx, now Efex , becauſe it 
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was thc Eaſtern Habitation of the Saxons. 
Middleſex , for that the Saxons were there ſcat- 
ed in the midſt of the other that inhabited 
them. Buckingham-ſhire, as it ſeemeth, of che 
abundance ot Buken-Trees, or as we now pro- 
nounce them , Beachen-Trees. And Berk-ſhire, 
of the plenty of Beorcken-Trees, or as we now 
call them Birchen-Trees 3 and ſo had the other 
Shires for one or other like cauſe, fuch deno- 
minations as we do yet at this preſent give 
them. And whereas Mr. Camden calleth the 
people of Middleſex and Eſſex , by the name 
of Trinobants ; Thoſe of Buckjngham:ſhire, 
Bedford-ſhire , and Hertford-ſhire , Cattieuchlani, 
and the Inhabitants of his other parts by like 
extravagant and out-worn names, he is. not 
to be underſtood that any of thoſe names do 
belong to the preſent inhabitants, or thoſe 
from whom they are deſcended , but only 
to ſuch people as lived there in the time 
of the Britains and Romans, bctore ever our 
Engliſh Saxon Anceſtors came there to inha- 
ItC, 

And whereas notwithſtanding the aforeſaid 
general change of demonſtration made by King 
Egbert , the Britains have {ti]l continued (as is 
{aid bctore ) to call us Engliſh men, Saſſons, 
tnat is to fay,, Saxons , It will not be much 


from our purpoſe here to ſhew the true caulc 


and realon why the Saxons or Engliſh-men 
did never call the faid former inhabitants of 
our Country Britains , as theſe people called 


themſclves, but by the name of Qletſþ-men, 
as 
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as we yet call themz and this I am the ra- 
ther enduced to ſhew, becauſe I tind it to be 
very much miſtaken, and yet generally to 
paſs currant as a thing without doubt or con- 
tradition. 

The Britains knowing the Saxons to call Why the 
them quelſh, and not knowing the true cauſe ?7* of 

: Weilfhmen 

why , could fall into no other accompt , but was given 
that Welſh muſt needs in the Saxox Language to the 
{ignihe a ſtranger 3 and ſome Authors ſo ſet- Britains. * 
ting it down, others have followed them in 
the ſome opinion : but if the firſt ſauppoſers of m_ 
this had well underſtood the Saxoy Tongue, = — ax 
they would have known that Welſh dothne- g590 ue 
ver therein ſignifie a firanger , nor yet in any * 
Teutonick whatſoever, either high or low : the 
word fremit is in the old Saxox Tongue ſtrange, 
and fremelting a ſtranger, whereot the modern 
Tentogick yet retaineth the words frembd and 
trimbdling. 

That the Saxons gave them the name of 
Welſh after they came into Britain, is altoge- 
ther unlikely, for that inhabiting ſo near them 
as they did ,, to wit, but over againſt them on 
the other fide of the Sea, they could not want 
a more particular and proper name for them, 
than to call them ſtrangers :; which is one argu- 
ment that the name of gael could nods 
hgnifie. True it is, that Welſh they called 
them, and their Country zmelſhland 3 and by 
this name of aWelſh, they mcant and intended W«fmen. 
no other thing than to call them Gawles, which 
having in their Language , time out of mind; 
M 3 lo 
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{9 continued , is an evident ſign that the Brz;- 
tains were originally a people of the Gawles, 
which the Saxoyus according to their manner 
of ſpeech in ſtead of calling Gallifh , called 
Walliſh , and by abbreviation @malſh , or 
UUelſh, In the ancient Textonich it 1s very 
ofcen found that divers names which the French 
are wont to begin with g, the Germazs began 
with w, as ward, for Gard, wardain (where- 
of we yet keep the name of warden) for Gay- 
dian , warre for Guerre, and very many the 
likez and French Authors do always call our 
UUales, Gazules, our Coziwales , Cornu- 
gaules, and Edward our famous Prince of 
UUales , they called Edward Prince 4 
Gaulles. 

It is further to be obſerved , that as the 
Gaules did anciently border all along on the 
Weſt-ſide of the Germans from the South to 
the North , ſo were they of them even all 
along as far as their Country firetched , cal- 
led WWelſh , inſomuch as Lombardy, being 
that part of Ttaly, which boxdereth neareſt unto 
the Germans , and heretofore inhabited by a 
people of the Gaules , was called Galia Ciſal- 
Pina , the Germans do yet unto this day vul- 
garly call WUelſhland 3 and it being ( as is 
laid) the part of Taly next unto them, the 
name of this part hath ſill ſexved among the 
vilgar pcople of Germany for the whole, who 


Germans therefore call all Taly UWelſhland, and 1ta- 
call Traly jars WUelſhers 3 and if any of the common 
«/ſoand people of Germany do give this name to ſome 


other 
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other ſtrangers coming amongſt them, they do 
it not: thereby to call them ſtrangers , but by 
ſuppoling them to be Ttalians. | | 

So in like manner do the lower Germans or rr 1698 
Netherlauders,' vulgarly call the preſent French — 
Tongue Wals , and the inhabitants of Henalt p,gyinces 
and Artois Wallen or Wallong , which is as of Henalt 
much to ſay as Welſh, and their Provinces 2nd Artois 
Walf-land. Yea , the lefſer part of Brabant. by _ 
wherein the French Tongue is ſpoken , is of Welſhlan 1 
thoſe of the greater part called Walg-W2a- 
bant, that is, J/e!ſ1-Brabant. And a part of 
Weſt-Flanders, where the French Tongue, and 
not the Flemiſh is ſpoken , is commonly cal- 
led Flandres-Gallicant ; The reſt or greater 
part being called Flandres-Flamengant. Flan- 
dres Gallicant being in the Flemiſh or low Putch 
Walſ-vlaenderen , and according to our pro- 
nunciation J/elſh-Flanders, whereby it doth 
plainly appear , that J/alliſh, and Galliſh , 0- 
therwiſe Gazles, and Wales, or Ielſh, is all 
One. 
"As now the higher Germans called the 
Gaules in Lombardy Welſh, and the lower 
Germans did ſo call the French , as well as 
they did the people of Henalt aud Arts, 
and the inhabitants of ſome part of Brabant 
and Flanders, ( as 15 aforeſaid ) fo the Saxons 
inhabiting on and .towards the Sca-coalts of 
Germany, did alſo call their overthwart Neigh- 
bours the Britains by the ſame name of Welſh, 
induced as it were by ancient tradition to call 
them as originally they had bcen, that 1s to iy, 

M4 Gaules, 
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Ganules, and ſometimes (by like to make a di- 
in&ion between them and the other Galliſh or 
Iallſh people , being each from other ſeque. 
ſtred by the Sca) to call them 187it-welfh, 
which is in effe& as much to lay as Britain- 
Welſp, and ther Country accordingly Wit: 
welſh-land, for ſo in ſome old Saxon Writings 
TI have found it. | 


—_— 
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Of the Danes and the Normans, 
and their coming into Enpland. 
And how the Engliſh people have 


ftill notwithſtanding remained the 
Corps and Body of the Realm. 


— 
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Bout three hundred and fifty years after 
A the coming of the Engliſh-Saxons into 
Britaiz , and one hundred fifty and fix 
years after they were become the ſole Poſſeſſors 
of that part thereof, which of them took the 
name of England 3 the Danes , who in other 
foxegoing times had both on the Sea coatt, and 
ſometimes by landing in their Country, moleſt- 
ed the Britains, came now again by War to trou- 
ble and moleft the Engliſh-Saxons. 

This people were not much known unto the 
ancient Greeks or Latine Writers, for that they 
ſuppoled the coldnefs of their Country to be 
ſuch, as that it ſcarcely permitted any inhabi- 
tants* That they were anciently of one origi- 
nal with the Germans , ( as in the firſt Chapter 


I have noted ) Franciſcus Irenicus, and ſundry Franciſcu 
other Authors do affirm, and I think there is Irentcus. 


thereof no doubt to be made : their Language, 
nearnels of habitation, complexion, and cuſtom 
of living thercunto agrecing, Cor= 
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Cornelis Cornelius Tacitus ſaith , that Germany goeth 
Tacits. bowing towards the North with a great com- 
paſs, which cannot ſo be, unleſs he will com- 
pals into Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
A'bertus den, and hereunto accordeth iAlbertus Crantzius 
Crart{ims. jn his alledging that ſuch as have anciently writ- 
ten of the: great and ſpacious Country of Ger- 
Denmark wayy, have added unto it the three Septentrio- 
OY nal or Northern Kingdoms,as Depmark, and the 
of Gerwg, Other adjacent Countries before-named. Mar- 
MY. ty Luther wadeth further , and will have Eng- 
11nd alſo to be a part of Germany : but hereof he 
Fob. Au#i- makes his own fancy his Author , for another 
fiber in Author of more Antiquity than himſelf he can 
Luther? fond none. Manifeſt enough it is, that England 
T'yſchreden | CT os 
was never any part of Germany, but a people of 
Germany have indeed made a part of Britain to 
be England. ; 
Denmar, Whence the name of Danes , or their Coun- 
—_—_— try of Dexmark ſhould proceed, {ome have made 
calle Cundry doubts : but I hold it a far better dite- 
Oſtzard, ion in ſuch caſes to follow the old grounded 
opinion, that hath by ancient tradition ſucceed- 
cd trom Ape to Age , as from the Father to the 
Son, than to ſeek the certainty among fo many 
new and uncertain conjeures. We ce for ex- 
ample, how ſach as will not allow the Britains 
to take their name of King Byute , are left contu- 
{cdly to the ſuppoſed names of Pridcaine, Brith- 
tania, Bridania, and I wot not what : And ſo in 
like manner , ſuch as will not allow the [Danes 
to take their name of Dax their firlt King ; for 
that ſome have made him a Giant, and told of 


him fome fabulous tales , are lett at m— P 
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ſcek the caule of this name, either to have come 
from a City called Doxzia, or as others tell us, 
from the Dahis a people of Scythia, or after 
others from Dawſiones or Danciones, Or as Funins 
will have it, from the Firr-Trees which grow in 
this Country : Firr being in the Dutch Tongue Firr 
alſo called Dene. But as the Chroniclers of 8roweth 
our Country can tind no other derivation of the ** uc hk 
ancient King of the Britains than immediately ; ,yno'© 
from Bryte.,, no more can the Daniſh King be ther Nor- 
found to have any other beginning than imme- thern 
diately from Dax , which me thinks is a ſtrong Countries 
Argument to confirm the received Opinion 51" Pen- 
of the Names of both theſe Nations and Coun- nan 
LX1CS» | 

And as for the word mark , when it ſerveth 
unto the Name of a Country , as Tenmark, 
Stiermark , Warkgraveſchap , ( otherwiſe ' 
Markgreveſhip) or the like, it ſignificth in true 
lence a limited or marked out place tor a Poſ- 
{cſſhon or Juriſdiction, as in the fixft Chapter I 
have already noted , and our name of Marſhes 
of Wales is corruptly ſo uſed , tor Marthes are 
properly Mariſh Grounds, and it was anciently 
the Marſhes of J/ales , and the «c being in our Marſhes 
ancient Language pronounced as k, it was in ®* utes 
pronunciations the marks of J/ales , that 15s to #94 T _ 
ſay, the marks, bounds or limits of J/ales , and Ann 4 | 
ſo may be ſaid of the North parts toward Scot- 
land. In like ſort one of the ſeven Kingdoms 
of the Saxons, which after the Latize name 
thereof we call Mercia, was of our Anceſtors cal. 
led Wearkenland, and Parkenryc, that 1s, the 
Country or Kingdom marked or limited _ 

| _ An 
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And hereunto accordeth our name of Meare: 

ſtodes, which ſhould be Pearcſtones, becauſe 

they ſtand for the mark whereby the grounds 
They are belonging to different owners are limited and 
C__ divided : and thus may it the more plainly ap. 
the con.. Pear, that this word Wark doth as well ſignitie 
trary, a limit or border, as a Country or a Region. 

Denmark is a very ancient Kingdom, and the 
Danes have always been a moſt warlike Nation, 
and great numbers of them coming at ſundry 
times forth of their Country, have made their 
puiſſance known to the moſt Nations of E#- 
ropes 

The firſt 7 Their firſt coming, into our Country , 15 re- 

_—_—_ ported to have been upon two occalions. The 

on of the firſt and principal being thus : Osbert King of 

Danes. Northumberland coming to the houſe of one of 

Polichro, his Nobles called Beorne Bokard, and finding 
him abſent, violated his Wite, a moſt beautitul 
and chaſte Lady : her Husband ſoon after re- 
turning home , and finding her weeping , de- 
manded the cauſe of her ſorrow 3 ſhe with tears 
made unto him her plaint, telling him how the 
King coming to her houſe , ſhe had honourably 
entertained and ſerved him, and how by telling 
her that he had ſomething to impart unto her in 
counſel, made by that means all ſervants and 
others to avoid the Chamber , where being lett 
alone, and ſuſpeing no evil, ſhe was through 
main force by him raviſhed. 

The Noble-man heating this, willed her to 
be of good comfort , for, quoth he, feebleneſs 
againſt force can little avail, and therefore, for 
that thou haſt told me the truth , thou ſhalt not 

pe 
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be of me the leſs beloved 3 howbeit if God lend 
me life, I will revenge the injury : and calling 
his friends together, who were the chietcl(t No- 
ble-men of the Country, he declared unto them 
the wrong which the King had done unto him 
whereupon they adviſed him to go unto York 
where the King then was , and there to detie 
him. Their advice he followed , and coming 
unto the Kings preſence , accompanied with 
ſundry his followers , the King when he ſaw 
him uſed him in his ſpeeches courteouſly : but 
he contrariwiſe told the King that he defied him, 
and that from thence forward he would ncither 
hold ought of him , nor yield unto him any 
tealty or homage z and ſo departing away.paſſed 
with expedition over the Seas into Denmark, 
unto King Goderic, (as I take it) though ſome 
of our Chroniclers call him Godern, but Goders 
it could not be, for that Godere called in Latixe 
Gotorinus , reigned before the time of CHRIST. 
This King was his Kinſman , and to him he 
made his complaint of the great injury before 
rchearſed, intreating his afiiftance for revenge. 
The King hearing it, and being glad ic ſcemeth 
of an occalion whereby he might ſend forces 
over into England, provided a Navy ot Ships, 
and levied a great power, the which under the 
condudt of Hega and Hubba, two of his Bre« 
thern or Kinſmen, he {cnt into Eugland. Thele 
landing in the North parts, and encountring 
King Osbert in Battail, cither fide received ſome gy 
loſs, but in fine, King Ovbert himſelt was ſlain. = _ 
The cauſe, as others report it, was, that one gg, of the 


Lothbroke a Dane hawking on the Sea-ſhore, his Danes. 
Hawk 
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Hawk took her flight Sca-ward , and he ta- 
king a little Cock-Boat to follow her , was 
driven by contrary winds to the Coalt of Nor- 
folk,, and there landed at Rodham , where by 
King Edmund he was well entertained ; but 
this Beric the ſaid Kings Falconer greatly en- 
vying, he murthered him in a Wood , and 
the body by a Spaniel being found out , Be- 
ric was convicted of the Murther , and by 
ſentence of juſtice being ſet in Lothbroks Boat 
without (ail or tackling , was by the Wind 
and Tide driven over into Denmark , even 
the ere Lothbroke himſclt had taken Boat, 
The'Woat there being known to have belong. 
cd unto Lothbroke , Beric was laid hands on, 
and examined, but very falſly and maliciouſly 
he told them that King Edmund had murthered 
the afore-named Lothbroke 3 and this being made 
known, the King of Denmark ſent -over ( ſay 
they ) the two. atore-named Captains ' Hugs 
and Hwubba, with an Army of men, to revenge 
the murther. | 

Theſe two tales thus particularly told , do 
both carry probability of truth : howbeit that a 
King of Denmark ſhould make War againſt ano- 
ther King or Country for the killing of a Fal- 
coner, and that betore he were well certified of 
the truth whether the King killed him or no, 
or of the cauſe why, it he had been by him kil- 
led, doth carry very ſmall appearance to make 
this ſeem to have been the very cauſe indeed : 
nevertheleſs ſuch a report maliciouſly made by 
Beric, and coming as 1s likely juſt in the nick, at 
Of 
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or about ſuch time as Beorne might be there ſol- 
liciting, for aid, could the more move the Danes 
to the invading of the Country 3; and ſo theſe 
two things concurring together , may both paſs 
without contradicting the one the other. And 
that both the true complaint made by Beorne 
againſt King Osbert, and the falſe calumniation 
by Beric againſt King Edmmnd , may ſo have 
hapned in deed, doth appear in that the Danes 
after they had ſlain King Osbert, haftned unto 
the deſtru@tion of King Edmund , whole forces 
when they had overthrown in Battail , they 
thereupon took himſelf priſoner and tinding 
him to remain moſt conſtant in the faith of 
Chriſt, which they (being as yet Pagans) much 
urged him to forſake , they bound him to a 
Tree , and ſhot him to death with Arrows. 
Thus as it appeareth they had a greater ſpite 
unto this good King Edmund than unto King 
Osbert, who before, as is (aid , they flew in 
battel 3 for that they not being ſatished with 
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this King Edmunds cruel death and torments, Martyr- 
beheaded him after he was dead. Theſe two dom of 


complaints , as is aforcſaid , of Beorne and Be- 
ric coming thus together , ſome peradventure 
underſtanding of the Jatter and not the fot- 
mer, might note it down tor the ſpecial cauſe, 
when as indeed it did only thereunto con- 
curre, 

But that the firſt was the very true cauſe, an 
example like unto it, which hapned in Spaiz, 
about fourſcore years after this chanced in 
Ergland, may give a kind of tefiimony. : Or 
Rodcimns 
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Roderic King of Spain having defloured the 
Daughter of Count Falian , a Noble-man of 
that Country, the ſaid Count to be revenged 
upon the King,brought in the Saraſins of Africa, 
who being (ent by their King Miramolin, under 
the condu& of their Leader M#za. arrived there 


Cauſes of in the year of our Lord 714- and in the ſpace 
the Moors Of two years obtained almott all, Spaiy , except 
invading the parts of Auſtria In which ſhort ſpace, ac- 


Spain. 


cording to ſome Authors, there were ſlain of the 
one and the other fide to the number of ſeventy 
thouſand men; and thele Moors and Sarafins 
were not wholly expelled until the year of our 
Lord 14.80. ſo that they occupied ſundry King- 
doms and Provinces in $Spaiz for the ſpace of 
166 years. 

The Danes as aforeſaid having ſlain King 
Osbert, and martyred King Edmund , ranged 
trom one Province to another, but not without 
many encounters 3 wherein according to the 
fortune of War, they had fomctimes the better, 
and ſometimes the worſe, and had often been 


- Utterly extinguiſhed had they not been relieved 


with new ſupplies from time to time from Den- 
mark, by which means they came now and then 
to get the poſleflion of one Province, and now 
and then ot another : and in tine (though long 
It Iatted not ) the domination over the whole 
Realm. For Caxutus the ſecond of that name, 
King of Deamark , having gottcn by agreement 
between him and our King Edmund Tronſide, to 
be ſharcr with him in the one half of his King- 
dom yct after the ſaid King Edmunds death, 
albeit he itt his two young {ons Edmund and 


Edward 
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Edward behind him , Canntus upon the Law of The 
growing two, and becauſe in the Covenant be- Y909S 
tween him and King Edmund Ironſide no afſu- þ. 5... 
rance was made for the ſuccefſion of the (aid yarg cal- 
King Edmnds children, took upon him the pol- led E4- 
ſeſſion of the whole Realm : And thereunto as ward tne 
ſome of the Chroniclers affirm, he alſo bbtained TI_ 
Scotland , and had moreover the Kingdoms of King = 
Sweden and Norway, fo as he was King of five autys the 
Kingdoms and conſequently the greateſt Ring Daze the 
(asI take it) that ever England had , and pro- __—_— 
ved in the enda very notable and good Chriſtian ,,.> —_ 
Prince. | land had. 
Next after him ſucceeded in the Realm of 
Englazd, his illegitimate ſon Harold, ſurnamed 
Harefootz howbeit Hardi-Canutus his brother, 
and the legitimate {on of their Father, gat in his 
life-time the poſſeſſion of the South part of Eng- 
land, and after his death the Kingly Government 
of the whole : but the times of the Reigns of 
theſe three Daniſh Kings being all added toge- 
ther, do not amount unto above twenty and ſe- 
ven years in the whole. 
The line aiid ſucceſſion of the Engliſh Kings 
for that time being thus interrupted, at. the end 
of the aforeſaid years it began again, under King 
Edward, (tor his great piety atter his death cal- 
led St. Edward the Conteſior) who was brothet 
by the fathers {ide unto King Edmund the latt E4nund 
Engliſh King, that reigned next before Canntys, Ir9nþde. 
and by his mother being the ſecond wite un- 
to his father King Ethelred, he was brother unto 
Hardi-Canutws, the lalt Daniſh King, by whom 
betore his death he was fcnt for out of Nyrmandys 
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And it is to be noted, that albeit ſundry 
troops of Danes did cnter the Realm at their 
ſundry invaſions, yet were they till fo ſpent, 
and-:conſumed by War, that they wanted time of 
peace and repoſe fo to {etle and plant themſelves, 
as that their poſterity might there multiply, and 
make an enduring habitation, which in the little 
repoſe they had in the only twenty and ſeven 
years wherein their three Kings reigned , they 
could not do. For as preſently before the be- 
ginning of that repole, King Ezhelredthe father 
of King Edmund Ironſide (being reſtored again 

Danes de- to his Kingdom from whence by the Danes he 
ſtroyed, yyas forced to flce.and to live forawhile in cxile in 
Normandy ) ſhewed ſuch cruelty upon the Daxes, 
Fob.Stow, that he found remaining in Exgland, (in revenge 
af the wrong, he had by that Nation ſuſtained) 
that he {pared neither man nor woman, young 
or old : ſo immediately upon the deathof Hard;- 
Py!4dor, Canutus , the latt of their three Kings, it was 
Fir. agrced upon, and decreed by the chict Lords and 
Noblcs of the Realm, That no Dane from thence- 
forth ſhould any more reign over them, and 
Simen that all the Daniſh Souldiers in any City or Ca- 
Pun. file in Gariſon ſhould be expelled, and Baniſhed 
the Realm, or as ſome write ſhould be llain. 

Now whereas King Edmund Ironſide left two 
fons, of whom mention is made before, thoſe 
were both ſent by King Caxnntus into Sweden. 
Edmund the elder of them dicd in exile without 
iſſue: Edward the younger ſurnamed for his 
long abſence out of the Realm, the Ont-law, 
Married with Agatha daughter unto the Empe- 


rpur Heary the third , and he was now by this 
pious 
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pious King Edward ſent tor home into England, 
where, with his wite and three children, E4- 
gard , Margaret , and Chriſtian , being arrived. 
he ſhortly after died : but the King, foon upon 
the death of the Father , declared the Son his 
great Nephew, his Heir unto the Kingdom, and 
gave him the ſurname of Ezheling, fo as he was 
called Edgar Etheling , which is as much to fay, Edgar 
as The Noble Edgar. Howbeit after the death —_—_ ' os 
of this Saintly King Edward, the Crown never j;:.. .. - 
came unto him, for Harold the eldeſt Son of the Crown "\ \Þ 
Earl Godwizx , having gotten the good will ani of Eng- $ 
promiſe of fidelity of the Nobles, obtained the (an4. i | 
ſame, and for the Kingdom of England, recotn- Wn 
penced Prince Edgar with the Earldom of Ox- p 
ford : but as Hareld had thus by fraud obtained 8 
the Regal Scepter, ſo was he ſoon after by force | Py 
j 
| 
| 


(even in the firſt and laſt year of his Reign) be- 
reaved at once both of that and of his life, in 
the battail foughten between him and JYilkam 
Duke of Normandy, near unto Haſtings in Suſſex, 
in the month of Ofober , in the year of our Lord 
1066. 

And here by this occalion am I now brought 
to ſpeak of the coming in of the Normans, ( a 
people ſometimes all one with the Danes) and 
for a while to forbear to tell what becatne of 
Prince Edgar and his two litters. But yet before 
I come to the coming of the Normans into our 
Country, it is not impertinent that, I firſt {peak 
more anciently of the {aid Nation. 

This people,as before I have ſaid of the Daxes, 
are not otherwiſe to be accompted of , than 
moſt anciently to have been of the German Na- 
N 2 £10N- 
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tion. Their habitation was in Norway, fo called 
for the Northern ſituation thereof , and them- 
ſelves Northmen, now vulgarly Normans upon 
like reaſon. Their ancient Country becauſe it 
is Rocky and Mountainous, as well as cold, is 
more ſteril and unfruitful than ether Denmark 
or Sweden, but themſelves a people very ſtrong 
and hardy, and the rather for not being weakned 
with delicacies. 

In proceſs of time, whether it were through 
the ſterility of their Country, or that they were 
moved through their own courage and hardineſs, 
or rather occafioned by both , they took them- 
ſelves firſi to rob upon the Sea-coaſts of the Ne- 
therlands, England and France, fomctimes alone, 
and ſometimes conjoined with the Daxes. At- 
terward about the year of our Lord 830, in 
the reign of the Emperour Lodovicws Pixs, they 
boldly put themſelves aland in the Netherlands, 
and ſpoiled and ranfacked the Country : but in 
Picardy near unto St. Omers , being encountred 
by the Country forces gathered together againſt 
them , thcy reccived a great overthrow 3 how- 
beit ſurceaſed not for all that from the like cour- 
ſes, for within very few years after, they made 
{undry ſuch incurſions both in the Netherlands 
and France, ranſacking and ſpoiling in all pla- 
ces where they could, burning Towns and Ci- 


. ties, and not ſparing among others to fire the 


AOTmans 


Lurnt Pa- 


Y:7. 


City of Paris it (elf. Howbeit all theſe were 
but incurſions of this barbarous and Pagan peo- 
plc, who tor all this never came to ſettle themn- 
ſelves in any part of France, until ſuch time as 


Hading. who was deſcended of the Blood Royal 
a)! 
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of Norway , after many outrages by him com-. 


mftted in the Realm of Fraxce, in fine did there 
receive the Chriſtian Faith , and'had given un- 
to him by Carolus Calvus , Emmperour and King 
.of France, the Country about Chartres, for the 
retreat, and dwelling-place of him and his pco- 
_ plez who with him were now become Chri- 
' ſtians, 

Another terrible Voyage. was made by the 
Normans into France , about the year of: our 
Lord 880, at ſuch time as Lewis and Carloman, 
the two ſons of Lodovicus Balbus , had gotten 
the Sovereign Scepter. This'Voyage was made 
by the two Norman Princes Godfrid and S3ges- 
frid, who left vo corner in Gallia Belgica. that 
telt not the rage of their cruclty, but in fine they 
were appeaſed by Charles the Groſs, who to that 
cad gave his Neecc Gilda to one of thele Nor- 
man Princes in Marriage : but this peace laſted 
not long, becaule diſloyally the Prince Godfrid. 
was ſlain, after whoſe death inſued the ruine of 
many Cities , and laſtly to pacihe the Normans, 
there was given unto them ſome part of the 
Province of Newſtria. 
{pace of time before Rollo the Norman came into 
France. | | 

This Rallo was a Prince of great birth, but of 


2 greater ſpirit, . being with his brother revoltcd | 


trom the obedience of Harold the fixth of that 
name, King of Denmark, who alſo commanded 
over Norray, and having againſi him loſt a bat- 
tail, and therein his brother, departed with his 
Troops , confilting of Norwegians and Daves, 
out of the Country, in hope elſewhere to find 

N 3 bertc 


And'this hapned ſome 


Charles 
the bald. 
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Rollo firſt better fortune. His firſt arrival was in England, 
came into yyhere, as Crantzius laith, upon a certain dream 
England. which he had, he made an agreement with King 
Athel|tane, and in friendly manner departed the 
Realm. Our Chroniclers fay , that this agree- 
ment was made between him and King Alfrid, 
and fo I rather take it to have been. Upon this 
agreement he paffed oyer into Zealand, and fo 
fo Holland and Frieſland, and coming about 
thorow Brabant and Flanders , centred into Pi- 
cardy, and ſo paſſed thence unto other Provin- 
Great ces in France, taking the Cities of Roan, Bay- 
ctuelty of ,, Exrtux, and other Towns; not without 
the NoY- raking a pitiful ſlaughter of the Chriſtian in- 
m1I4Ns In . 
#rance, habitants, fo as the Frexuch-men had great rea- 
50 fon to add as they did into their Lerznies , the 
Prayer, 


A Furore Normanorum. libera nas Damine. 


To be brief, this Pagan Scptentrional Cap- 
tain was the ſpace of thirteen years afflicting 
without ceaſe thoſe parts of France, ſometimes 
defeated, and ſometimes again defeating great 
numbers of Chriſtians , until ſuch time as upon 
a final agreement he received Baptiſm , and was 
called Robert. To whom was then given the 
beſt part of Newſtyza, albeit at that tume waſte 
and deſolate, becauſe: of the incurfion which 
the Normans and Danes betore had made. And 
of theſe new Inhabitants thereof, being men of 
the North in regard of their Country of Nor- 
way, it took the name of Northmaxdy, otherwilc 
Normandy. 
ran 6 Thi: 
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This Rollo now named Robert , was inveſted Robert 
into the Dutchy of Normandy by Charlcs the {im- _ Duke 
ple King of France, in the year ot our Lord 912. ,, —_ 
He married with Poxpa the daughter of Bereager his race, 
Earl of Beſſing and Beauvoyſe , of whom he had 
a fon called Wilkzm , tome write that he mar- 
ried afterward with the daughtcr of the aid 
Charles the fimple , by whom ic had no ifſue : 
| but they miſtake the mattcr , it was indced the 
other Norman Prince aforenained that marricd 
with the daughter of a King of France , named 
alfo Charles, of whom mention is likewiſe made 
before. Duke Rober: died in the year of our Lord 
917. and was buried in our Ladies Church in 
Roan. 

Wikiam (urnamed Longfword , the ſecond William 
Duke of Normandy, ſucceeded his Father. He £9n8/werd 
married with Sportza the daughter of Herbert, —_— 
Earl of Sexlis , by whom he had a ſon called D,ke < 
Richard, he was in fine lain by treaſon. Normndy 

Richard the third Duke of Normandy, (ucceed- Ric! ard 
ed his father William, and was commonly called the firlt, 


Richard without fear. He hrit married with meer 
Agnes the liltex of Hugh Capet, by whom he had ,,.... 'y 


no iſſue, and after her deccale he married with 
Gonor the daughter of a Dane, by whom he had 
divers children. He died in the year 980. and 
was buricd in the Abbey of Fecam. 

Richard the ſecond of that name, but fourth Riche d 
Duke of Normazxdy ſucceeded his father Richayd the (c- 
atore-named :4 he marricd firſt with Fudith, cond; ang 
filter unto the Earl of Britain, and attcr to Pal. _ ” 
daughter unto Sweyn King of Denmark and y14y;inty 
Norway. He dicd in the year £22 $« and was 
_ N 4 buricd 
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buried at Fecam by his father. 

Richard Richard the third of that name, and fifth 

wrong Duke of Normandy, ſucceeded his father of that 

ee name the ſecond , being born of his firſt wife 

Normandy Judith, for by both he had iſſue, This Ri- 

chard was never married for ought is known, 

howbeit he left children : he dicd in the year 

1028. impriſoned, as ſome report, by his bro- 

ther Robert. 

Robert the Robert ſucceeded his brather,and was the ſixth 

ſecond, Duke of Normandy, and ſurnamed the Liberal, 

mae; he died in Af, in the year 1035. and was bu- 

Normands Tied at Nice in Bithynie. He was never mar- 

ried, only by his Concubine called Arelatta the 

daughter of a Bourges of the Town of Fallaiſe, 

William he had a ſon called William, whom he aftcr- 

the Con- ward legitimated, and at his taking his journey 

4ecrour- into Afia, made him his heir, being then but of 
the age of nine years. 

Wilizm This young Duke W/ilkam, the ſecond of that 

the ſe- name, and ſeventh Duke of Normandy , being 

cond; "_x under Tutorſhip , and not of himſelf to govern 

Duke 4 the Country , or conſequently to be dreaded, 

Normandy great quarrels and contentions began among his 

| _ Nobility: andas he grew to riper years, fo grew 

the troubles more and more , yea even into open 

rebellion , and plain hoſtility againſi himſelf 3 

and that at ſundry times, and by ſuch as 

were of his own blood and kin, who by reaſon 

of his being illigitimate by birth , pretended 

more right to the Dutchy than himſelf. After 

long and ſundry broils, having overcome and 

chaltiſed the rebels, "and being come unto a little 

repoſe, as he was on a time jn a Park near unto 

Ts. Roan, 
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Roan, having his bow in his hand , and ready to 
ſhoot, a meſſenger came unto him, and private- 
ly told him, that King Edward his Couſin was 
dead , and that Harold was King of England : Megiffier 
the Duke at this news remaining a while penfive, *? - "2% 
at laſt gave his bow to one that ſtood by, and yo : 
went ſpeedily to Roan 3 where, to ſome of his 
private friends, he declared his heavineſs for the 
death of King Edward, as allo tor the wrong 
which Harold had done him : whereunto one 
of them replied, ſaying, No man ought to be 
vexed for ought that may be amended, but leſs 
for the thing that cannot be remedied : no- 
thing can remedy the death of King Edward, 
but remedy may be found to right the wrong 
done unto you by Harold, if your (elf pleaſe ; Puke 
and thereunto all that were preſent promiſed C_— 
him all their ſervice and affiſiance. The Duke yy, the 
knowing, the Crown of England to be more enterpriſe 
worth than to be let ſlip for the adventuring for, ofEngland 
relolved to win it by force, ſecing by fair means 
he could not expe it. 

Some kind [peeches might peradventure have 
paſſed between this King Edward ( (urnamed 
the Confeflor ) and the Nuke, in former time 
of their great love and familiarity , which the 
Duke might interpret , and take as a promiſe of 
being his heir unto the Kingdom of Exgland, 
as well in xegard of being his Kinſman, as of 
the Kings greatly being beholding unto him, but 
that the ſaid King cver made him any abſolute 
and unconditional promiſe, 15 altogether un- 
likely : for this King being very equitable, could 
not but know how greatly he ſhould therem 

| | | prejudice 
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Reaſons prejudice his neareſt Kinſman, and right Heir, 
that King Prince Edward ſurnamed the Onutlaw : and we 
——— find that he ſent for the aid Prince out of Hwuy- 
. promiſed £ary hoine into England, with intent to make 
the Crown him his Heir 3 where being arrived, and ſoon 
of England after deceafing , he declared ( as before hath 
ay - been (aid ) his ſon young Edgard Etbeling his 
kgs _ Heir : which he would never have done , nor 
never have (ent for the Father with his Children 
fo have come into England, if he had meant 
that the Crown ſhould have come unto the Duke 
of Normandy. Neither do we find that the ſaid 
Duke did take exceptions unto the favourable 
proceedings of King Edward , with Prince E4- 
ward or his ſon Edgard, towards their advance- 
ment unto the Crown} as 1n all probability he 
would have dane , if he could have challenged 
King Fdward with any clear promiſe to the con- 
trary 3 neither could this Duke when now he 
purpoſed the enterprize, produce the ſaid Kings 
promiſe either by writing or witnelſs, 

And whereas it may (cem to ſome , that by 
the ſuddain penſiveneſs wherein he appeared to 
be ſtricken , upon the news of the Kings death, 
and Harolds being in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 
he made ſure accompt to have had it himſelf, by 
reaſon of ſome aſſured promiſe paſt from King 
Edward , this of neceſſittolloweth not , for it 
often chanceth that ſome Men conceive no {mall 
orief at the loſs of a little hope of a great benefit. 

Three Neither did he only rclic upon this pretended 
ou _ donation of King Edward, but making it his firſt 
& ne » 1 © . 

querours and principal cauſe, he added unto it two cauſes 


enterpriſe Ore, 
ofEngland The 


ſ 


of the Danes and the Normans, 


'The one was, to-revenge the death and cruel 
murther of his Nephew Alfri4, brother unto 
' this late King Edward, which he moſt imputed 
unto King Harold. 

; The other was, to revenge the wrong done 
unto Robeyt Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who he 
ſaid was exiled in the days of King Edward, by 
the means of this Harold. 

\ Of theſe three caufes, as the firſt was with- 
out proot, {o were the two latter withont obli- 
gation , no man being to impute blame unto 
him., albeit the Kings brothers death, and the 
Biſhops wrong, had remained unrevenged. And 
having as it were forgotten with how many 
difficulties, wars and troubles he had attained 
unto the quiet poſlefiion of Normandy, where- 
unto his right by-realon of his birth was by 
others denied 3 yet ſuch was the (greatneſs of 
his courage and mind , that it could not be con- 
tained within the limits of this Dutchy, and no 
leſs Diadem could tit his head thay the Crown 
of Exgland , which he ſecing to be poſſeffed by 
him to whom by deſcent of birtly it- was not 
tala, might think it more due unto himſclt, 
and himſelf more worthy thereof, than -was he 
that now had it, and perhaps remembring, 


That force and might 
Do make a tithe where there wantcth right, 


He preſumed much upon that , and the rather 
tor that he was greatly «cncouraged , and for- 
warded in the matter by divers of his moſt in- 
ward friends, | | 
| The 
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The greater part of the Nobility and people 

very unwillingly hereunto agreed, alleadging, 

that they were {o wearied and impoveriſhed by 

the long endurance of their late inteſtine Wars, 

that neither with their bodies they could ſerve 

him, nor with their purſes aid him : eſpecially 

unto ſuch an enterprize as was of no necellity, 

but contrariwiſe very doubtful and hazardous, 

and that it was of more importance for him to 

look unto the well kceping and conſerving of 

his own Country againſt his Neighbours, than 

to begin a new War in another Land. The 
Duke , whoſe head was filled with ambition, 
ſuppoſing the relinquiſhing of his manifeſted 
purpoſe not a little to touch his reputation, ſo 
much prevailed in his aſſemblies of the thxec 
Nobility Eſtates, which conſiſted of the Clergy, Nobility 


15takenin and Commons , that in fine the Nobility pro- 
France for | 


Gentle- 


men as {0 aid him with money , according to their fe- 
well as yeral abilities :: and ſuch offers as they made, 
For Earls, were forthwith ſet down in writing by a Secre- 


or perſons , [ 
of like ®Y there preſent. Odo Biſhop of Bayerx ac 


dignity. 


corded to furniſh him with forty Ships, the Bi- 
ſhop of Mays with thirty, and others according 
to their benevolent minds. Then began he to 
deſire aid of the Princes his Neighbours as of 
the Earls of Ajou, Poiftor, du Maine, Ponthein, 
Boulaogue, and others, promiſing to give Land 
unto every of them in England, it he conquer- 
ed it, according to their qualities. And with 
his money he levied Souldiers. 
Heſollicited Philip the firſt of that name King 
#f Fraxce, for his Royal Aſſiſtance , pn__ 
i, 


miſed to ſerve him, and the Clergy and People: 
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him, that if he could obtain the Realm of Emng- 
land, he would hold it of him : but the faid 
King bearing him inwardly no great good will, 
and having with his Council conſulted upon the 
matter, it was found no way profitable unto F 
France to have a Duke of Normandy King of vs 
England. Whereupon the King did not only | 
refuſe toaid him , but ſought to diſſwade him 'F 
trom the enterprize. 7 

Megiffier ſaith, that Baldwyn Earl of Flanders Megiſter # 
refuſed to aid Duke IFilam his Brother-in-law, i2 <9 if 
tothe Conqueſt of England: but herein hegroſly —*** Wo | 
erreth, for Duke J/iliam conquered England in 1. 
the year of ovr Lord 1066. At which rime, IN - 
Baldwyn the fifth of that name , and ſeventh WO 
Earl of Flanders, (after the forreſters) was alive, (F 
and was Father-in-law unto Duke }/lliam, who MM 
had married with Mathild his daughter, and he |! 
gave unto him very great alliſtance both of men, i 
money, and other neceſlaries. 1198 

In confideration whereof , the Conquerour Oxdegerſt ''N 
afterward gave unto him a yearly penſion out in Chron. 
of England of 300 Marks , which he enjoyed ® land. i 
not long , for he died the very next year after Cf 
the {aid Conqueſt 3 that is to ſay, in the j 
year 1067. as may appear by the Inſcripti- 
on of his Tomb in the great Church of Lyle, 
where, according as he appointed, he heth bu= 
ried 3 and next after him (ſucceeded his fon Bald- 
wyn, the ſixth of that name , who was indeed 
Brother-in-law unto the Conquerour , but held 
with him no great correſpondence. 

The Emperour Henry the fourth , unto Aiders of 
whom he a}ſo ſent for aid , ſent him certain *h< Con. 

Troups 19*r9%r. 
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Troups under the Conduct of a Prince of Ger. 
many 
Alain Fergant Duke of Britaigne , The Lord 
of Tovars, The Son of the Lord Bertram of Dig- 
nam , Raoul of Gayet , and other Barons and 
Gentlemen, as well of Normandy as other parts, 


came in great numbers of their own accord, 


Some of them required wages and good furni- 
ture, others demanded but their paſſage, and to 
take in recompence of their {ervice what they 
could get in Exgland. Onedemanded a Caſile, 
another a Town , and ſome contented them. 
ſelves with the promiſe of having ſome goodly 
Lady or Gentlewoman in Marriage 3 and unto 
the requeſts of every one of them the Duke ac- 
corded. 

He ſent-by the counſe! of his Barons an Am. 
baſſadour unto Pope Alexander the lecond , de- 
claring the cauſes and reaſons of this his intend- 
ed War againſt him that was an Ulſurper, and 
no lawful Prince ; promiſing due Obedience for 
the Realm of England unto the See Apoſtolick, 
if God gave him grace to conquer it. When 
the Pope with the Cardinals had confidered of 
the matter, the Pope ſent him a very favourable 
anſwer, and withal a Banner of the Church, 
with a Ring of Gold having a rich Stone thercin, 
as alſo a relick of St. Peter. The Duke having 
received the Popes an[wer, together with thele 


write that gifts, he was marvellous glad, and cauſed his 


the Duke 


had 896 
Ships, 


others ſay 


zoo, 


ſhipping to be made in a readineſs at St. Vale- 
ries, where, within a while after, he embarked 
his forces , and all neceſſary provitions 3 and 


having attended convenient wind , croſſed the 
Seas, 
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Seas, and landed at Pemſey near unto Heſtings in Place and 


Suſſex, the 28 of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1066. 

The firſt that were diſembarked were his Ar- 
chers, then the other Souldiers, then was {et on 
ſhore the Baggage , Horſe and Munition , and 
laft of all landed the Carpenters, Maſons, and 
other Artificers. As the Duke himſelf ſtepped 
out of a Boat to go aſhore, one of his feet ſlip- 
ped , fo as he was fain to light with both his 
hands upon the ground, which ſome beholding, 
took for melum Omen , but himſclt interpreted 
it to _ his taking poſſeſſion of the Coun- 
try. Dinnerbeing prepared, the Duke cauſed 
divers of his friends to dine with him, and chan- 
cing to talk of an Aſtronomer which at St. Va- 
leris had affured him that Harold would never 
withſtand him , but ſubmit himſelf unto him, 
and yicld him faith and homage 3 willed now 
that the ſaid Aſtronomer ſhould be brought un- 
to him, for he had cauſed him to embark for 
the Voyage , but it was told him that the Ship 


I9T 


time of 
the Con- 
querours 


landing, 


wherein the (aid Aſtronomer was, was caſt away An Aſtro- 
at Sea, and he therewithal was drowned: where- Pomer 


unto the. Duke in effect replied, That that man 
was not wiſe that had more regard unto the 
good or ill fortune of another , than unto his 
own. Iam now (quoth he) thanks beto God 
come over, I know not how the reſt will ſuc- 
ceed. Aﬀeer Dinner he aſſembled his Council, 
' by the which it was ordained, That all the Ships 
ſhould be pierced and ſunk, to the end that all 
hope of flying back might be taken away. This 
accordingly performed, three convenient places 
were 


drowned. 
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were choſen out, where three Caſtles of wood, 
which had been made, and framed in Normandy, 
and were with them brought over , ſhould be 
ſet in frame again, made up, and furniſhed with 
viduals, and other proviſion, having men to 
guard them, to the end that in caſe of neceſſity 
they might ſerve for places of retreat. The 
Duke then entring a little farther into the Coun- 
try , gave Commandment that nothing ſhould 
be taken from the people, nor any violence of- 
fered them, ſaying, that it was reaſon he ſhould 


| Picſerve that which ſhould be his own. 


 Crant3 ins. 


What number of men the Duke in all brought 
with him , is not mentioned in divers of our 
Chronicles, nor yet in the Frexeh; but ſoon up- 
on the Dukes landing , King Harold was adver.- 
tiſed, that the number of Veſlcls wherewith the 
Duke arrived was about $00 , arid the number 
of men above forty thonſand 3 howbeit the 
number both of men and ſhips are not thought 
to have been half ſo many. The faid King Ha- 
rold was then in the North, againſt another ſort 
of Normans , for they were people: of Norway, 
of which Nation and Country thefe that now 
came 'out of France were ſometimes defcended, 
as formerly hath been ſhewed. And ſome Au- 
thors do ſeem to be of opinion, that it wasa plot 
laid between the King of Norway and the Duke 
of Normandy , that both about one time ſhould 
{ct upon England. Howſoever it were, certain 
It is that againſt both of them King Harold had 
not like fortune, for in the North part of Eng- 
land the Norwegians or Normans were over- 


thrown, and there King Harald Harfarger = n 
| is 
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his brother Toſto were ſlain in battail, (which as 
Megiſſier the Norman writeth , was fought the 
(eventh of Ofober,in the year of our Lord 1066.) 
But in the South whercunto King Harold haſt- 
ing, being both wearied and bloody, ( for 


that it ſeemeth to have been but ſeven days Kjng 149- 
after the other aforeſaid battail ) encoun- red. 


tring with Duke Wiliam, and the Normang 'of 
France, his torces were overthrown, and himſelf 
ſlain, 

To deſcribe this battail at large, 1 could be 
very willing ; but becauſe it is related by ſun- 
dry of our Chroniclers, and not greatly requiſite 
unto the ſcope of my purpoſe, 1 thall here there- 
of need to lay the leſs, 

This great Victory being obtained by Duke 
IWViliam , the 14 day of Oftober, in the atorelaid 
year of our Lord 1066. and within 17 days of 
his arrival in England 3 he ſo profecuted his 
good fortune , that on Chriltmas-day next en- 
ſuing he gat the Crown of England upon his own 
head. True it is, that ſoon upon the over- 
throw of King Harold, the Realm with the 
Citizens of Loxdon would have ſet up the 
young Prince Edgar Etheling , and given a 


new battail unto the Nurwau Duke : but dif- Prince 


ferences and diſagreements ( the undoing of £487 . 
with his 


important aCions ) being the let, Prince Ed- 


anon. 
King I/illiam having thus obtaived the Crown, 
did according to his promile reward ſuch of the 
© Clergy, 


' , , ' 5" eoruer 
gar, with his Mother, and divers of the Engliſh retire on- 


Nobility and Gentry , retired into Scotland , to Scet- 
whereof I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more {4:d: 
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The me- Clergy, Noblemen, Gentlemen and Officers as 
mory of 
{orrow, 


came with him , difiributing among them the 
Biſhopricks , Earldoms , Baronics, Lordſhips, 
Governments and Ofhces, &c. at his pleaſure, 
difpoſſcſſing and thruſting out a. great numbey 
of Engliſh-men from their ancient poſſeſſions, as 
well as out of their places of Authority, and 

ices. By which great violence, ſuddain and 
lamentable defolation , it may well have come 
to paſs, that many being anciently of the races 
and deſcent of many worthy Families, yea even 
of Princes, have fince become poor Artificers, 
and Peaſants. And had 1t not been that the 
Conquerour knew not cl{e how to gratihie and 
reward his principal friends and followers, and 
{o of necellity was enforced unto this courſe, 
he had otherwiſe had very little reafon with ſuch 
Tigour to have dealt with the Engl; Nation 
becauſe no Nation would or could have done 
le{s than withitand a ſtranger, when they knew 
him to have no more Title to their Crown than 
he had : neither could they do other, being un- 
der the command and fubjec&tion of King Hz- 
yold. But indeed as this plague was moſt de- 
ſerved by ſuch of the Nobility as rejecting Prince 
Elgar the lawful Heir to the Crown, did unjult- 
ly thereunto advance King Harold, fo did it moſt 
tall upon them , for that their lives being loft, 
with the ſaid King in battail, their lands were 
given by the Conquerour- to recompence their 
Pains that killed them. 

The {mart in ſome fort or other was in a 
manner general , but as the moſt appearing 
marks are moſt aimed at , ſuch as had thc 
g00d 
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good fortune to keep or compoſe for their Some Er- 
own livelihoods , were in likelihood men 8/#/þ men 
of the meaneſt livings , ſuch as perhaps the |; Mn 
proud Conquerours took {corn to be re- ings hes 
compenced withal, and of theſe ſome here Lands at 
and there in divers parts of the Realm , he- the Con- 
came out of this, gencral mil{-rule to be ex- quelt, 
cepted. A 

Alſo Noble Keuthto the everlaſting honour of The ko- 
that Province before all others of England, re- 2our of 
ſolutely ſtanding with the Conquerour upon N**- 
terms of reaſon, reſerved unto it felt both Lands 
and Liberties. 

The Normans beginning now to feat them- 
{elves in Eugliſh-mens livings, in all the other 
Shires of the Realm, and no hope remaining of 
the advancement of Prince Edgar to the Eng- 
liſh Crown, {uch of the Engliſh Nobility as were 
with the {aid Pxince in the North, and ſo many Or about 
others as could not for the time endure the inſo- 93 21112 
lencies of the Normans , withdrew themſelves 
with him, his Mother, and his two fifters Mar- 
garet and Chriſtian , into Scotlaud,, where , of 
King Malcolme the third of that name, they were 
honourably received. With the Lady Margaret 
the elder of thefe two lifters, the {aid King mar- 
ricd 3 and as himfcli was a molt Noble Prince, 
{o was he blefſed in his Marriage with this No- 
ble Princefs, who in her lite-time was fo tull of 
vertue and piety, that after her death ſhe ob- 
tained the name and reputation of a $aizt- 

As now the Engliſh Court by reaſon of the 
abundance of Normans therein , became molt to 
peak French 3 fo the Scotiſh Court bccaule of 

O 2 the 
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Engliſh the Queen, and the many Engliſh that came 
brit begun with her , began to {peak Engliſh s the which 
Ig ** Language it ſhould ſeem King Malcolme himſelf 
Scotlind, bad betore that learned , and now by reaſon of 
liſh Tongue in fine prevailed more in Scotland, 
than the French did in England, for Ergliſh be- 
cume the Language of all the South part of Scot- 
land, the Iriſh betore that having bcen the ge- 
neral Language of that whole Country, fince re- 
maining, only in the North , where, by reaſon 
- of the alteration thereof in the South parts, the 
vulgar Hilizaders began to call their Southern 
Country-men by the name of Engliſh-men , and 
that part of Scotland by the name of England. 
On the other fide, the French Tongue 1n Eg- 
land became not any where to be the peoples 
Layguage, only it Jett in our Engliſh Tongue a 

mixture ot divers French words. 
Engliſh Moreover, many of the Exgliſh Nobility and 
Nobility Gentry that now came into Scotlayd, were by 
and Gen the benevolence of the King ſo preferred in one 
bats P11 condition or other, that they there ſetling them- 

ed and ,. : . . 

preferred felves, their off-ſpring hath ſince ſpread it ſelf 
in $cot- Info ſundiy very Noble Families, which are yet 
Lind. unto this day there remaining, and by their ſur- 
rames to be diſcerned. And whereas the Scotih 
Gentlemen were not then {urnamed after their 
proper Segniories , Lordſhips or places which 
they poſſcficd, but atter the old manner of Tre- 
Change Jand , each with the name of his Father , and 
of ſm- the addition of Mac, which ftgniheth Sgn, now 
names in jmitating the Engliſh, manner , they changed 
Sc9t!4r4. that cutiom, and began to lurname _— 
altccr 


his Queen did the more affect it. But the Eng- 
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after ſuch places as they properly poſlcſled. 
Prince Edgar afterward embracing the friend- 
ſhip of the Conquerour, came into England, and 
from thence in employment and charge in War, 
went into Ttaly, but in tine died without iſſue, 
Chriſtian his younger lifter became a Nun , and 
diced a Monaſtical life in the Abby of Rumſcy. 
But by Queen Margaret King Mulcolme had cight 
children, tix ſons, and two daughters, the elder 
of which whoſe name was Mathild, was after- Mathild 
ward marricd unto Henry ſon unto IVilliam the - . 
Conquerour, and the tirtt King of England of (Qui 
that name, and fo by her was the Engliſh Blood y,,,z5e2 
Royal brought in again to the enjoying of the marrieth 
Engliſh Crown. with the 
But whereas for the time , eſpecially in the a the 
beginning of the Conquerours Reign, whcn the COD 
Normans (as men in proſperity arc wont to do) 
began to forget themſelves, yet to grow ſo in- 
folent in their cfteem of our Nation , that it 
{cemed almoſt a reproach tobe called an Engliſh- Engliſh- = 
man , in ſo much as it made {ome of the more 774? <00- 
light conceited of the Engliſh to leek to better amy omg 
their eſteem by imitating the Normans both in ng. 
Apparel and Language,which among the graver mans. 
fort bred the proverb, that Fack would be a Gen- 
tleman if he could ſpeak French. Yct by the cx- 
perience of a little time,the Normans weie taught 
tocarry a more honourable opinion of the Eng- 
liſh, for impoſlible was it that ſuch-contemptible 
uſage could laſt any longer, than until the {mart 
of the rod of hardcft tortune was but a little 
aſlwaged. And the Conquerour after he was 
once {etled, had no reafon by fiill depreſſing the 
O 3 Engliſh, 
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Ezgliſh , to provoke them to break all bounds 

of obedience, conſidering what title King Mal- 

colme of Scotland in the right of his Wite had 

unto the Exgliſh Crown , as alſo the fear of in- 

valions of the Danes, trom the which he found 

he was not free. Nor yet out of danger of Re- 

bellions in his own Country of Normandy, 
whereof he formerly had had experience, 

A begin- Wherefore the Engliſh ſoon began to grow in 
aing 0fre- credit, and under this Conquerour himlelt to 
oy have Employments, Charges, Captainſhips, and 
1-25 cre. Offices, and on doubt to begin by little and little 
dits, to poſſeſs Liberties, Lands and Livings. Yea 
the Children born in Exgland of ſuch Normans 
as there had {ſeated themſelves, rejected the 

name of Normans, and were accounted and cal. 

led Engliſh-men, and ſpake the Engliſh Tonguc : 

wherein a man may fay that they altered not 
themſelves, but returned again unto themſelves : 

for the Normans when firſt they came into 

France , during the time of Rollo or Robey? the 

firſt Duke of Normandy of that race , did all 

Normans {peak their own ancient Language , which in 
On effect was all one with our old Engliſh Tongue, 
ines 45 the Danes allo ſpake : and in the time from 
with th> the end of the reign of the ſaid Robert, (it fo 
Engliſh, foon they began to leave their Language) unto 
| the time of their coming into Exgland, which 
contained but about cne hundred and hiry years, 

they loſt their own ancient Language , and 

learned the Tongue which. the | French-mey 

then ſpake : moreover, in that ſpace they alſo 

had ( according to the French manner ) appro- 


priated unto themſelves the ſurnames of ſuch 
E | HP: Lord- 
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Lord(hips, Places and Segniories,as in Normandy 
they polletſcd. 

The which ſurnames they brought with 
them into Exglayd, where they continued in 
ſuch Families of them as there then {(etled them- 
ſelves. 

The Rcign of the Conquerour laſted about 
twenty years , howbeit in little time of quict- 
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nels, either in England or Normandy. In Eng- - 


land by rcaſon ot the invaſions ſometimes of 
the Daxes {ometimes of the Scots, and ſome- 
times by the Engliſh people refiſting his tyran- 
niling Normans. In Normandy by reaſon of ap- 
pealing Rebellions , betides ſome bickering 
that he had with the Frexch. Neithcr did be 
reſide in England thole twenty years continually, 
but was ſomctimes abſent in Normandy a long 
while together, where he laſtly dicd , as did his 
Wife before him , and was buried ( as ſhe alfo 
was) in the Abbey of St. Stephen in Cane, which 
himſelf had founded. | 

In whoſe Tomb when by the Biſhop of Bay- 
ex it was opened, in the year of our Lord 1542. 
there was found a gilded Plate of Brats, where- 
on was engraven this Epitaph :; 


©n1i rexit rigidos Morthmannos atque Britannos, 
Arndafter vicit, fortiter obtinuit, 
Et Ceenomenſes virtute coereutt enſes, 
Inperiique ſui legibus applicuit, 

Rex magnus parva jacet bic Gulielmm in urna ; 
Sufficit & magno parva domus domino, 
Ter ſeptem gradibus ſe volucrat atque duobus, 
Virginis in gremio Phabus & bic obiit. 


O 4 Evgliſhcd 


Epitaph 
of the 
Conqu2- 
10ur, 


The Latin 
Poet hath 


ſet Bri- 
tain 1n 
ſtead of 
Engliſh, 


Of the Invaſtons 


Engliſhed thus : 


He that the ſturdy Normans Ral'd, 
And over Engliſh Reioy'd, 

And ſtontly won, and ſtrongly kept, 
Iſhat ſo be had obtain'd ; 

And did the Swords of thoſe of Mains 
By force bring under awe, 

And made them under his Command, 
Live ſubjef to bis Law : 

This great King William /ieth here, 
Entow'd in little Grave 

So great a Lord, ſo ſmall a Houſe 
Sufficeth him to have : 

When Phoebus 3n the Virgins Lap 
Hi circled courſe apply'd, 

And twenty three degrees bad paſt, 
Even at that time he dy'd. 


Afterward in the year of our Lord 1562, 
certain French Souldiers being conſorted with 


The Con- ſome Engliſh, and under the conduc of the 
querours Chaſtiliou, took the City of Cane, and there fell 


bones 
thrown 


out of his 


Tomb, 


to ſpoiling of Churches 3 did break down and 
deface the Monument of this King, taking, forth, 
and throwing away his bones. | " 
Unto this decealed Conquerour , ſucceeded 
next in the Kingdom of Eygland, his fon Wil- 
liam Rufus, lo called for the redneſs of the co- 
lour of his hair ,, whoſe Reign endured about 
thirteen years 3 and he dying, without iflue, 
Henry his brother, the younger (on of the afore- 
{aid Conquerour, ſucceeded him; + This Prince 


was 
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was born in England, and (pake the Engliſh Te Con- 
querours 


Tongue, and was the Jaſt of the Conquerours 
iſſue male that there Reigned : he married, as .,quq ;n 
before hath been noted, with Mathild the daugh- his owa 
ter of Queen Margaret , . wife unto Malcolme ſons. 
King of Seotlaud, which Margaret was the elder 

ſiſter unto Edgar Etheling , daughter unto Ed- 

ward the Out-law, and Grand-child unto King 
Edmund Tronfide. 

This King,, as is aforeſaid, being born in 
England, and the Queen of Engliſh Blood Roy. 

al, was occaſion that the deprefſed Engliſh Na- 

tion was raiſcd again unto honour and credit : 

and the Normans rcliding in Exgland, that but 

a little before held the name of an Engliſh-max 
reproachful , mult now be contented that their Eng!ifh- 
race and poſterity there planted , ſhould wholly M7 _ 
relinquiſh the name of Normans , and become .,.1ir 
Engliſh both in Name and Nation. And I honour. 
have ſeen-in Normandy it felt , the Inſcription 

or Epitaphs upon the Tombs of honourable 

Perſons there buxicd ſome few years after. (who 

perhaps were born in England) written in the 

Engliſh Tongue , ( waich they fo much before 
contemned ) and not in French. And 25s the 
Normans being firſt (cated in Newſtria in France, 

did there by little and little become French, and 

ſo were called as well as Normans, as we may 

perceive by the ſtile of the Conqucrours Man- 

dates when he was in England, which com- 

monly began,To ail bs French and Engliſh People : 

$0 in like manner ( the lefler part always yicld- 

Ing to the greater ) ſuch of thele Normans as 

came to plant themſclves in England did there 
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grow to the name of Engliſh-men, yea, and 
that with the utter loſs and relinquiſhment of 
the names of Normans, as in France they ne- 
ver did. And by this occalion of the Normans 
becoming Engliſh, the great heart-burning that 
elſe might have remained between them, and 
the Engliſh , tor the Conquering of the Coun- 
try, was taken away , and fo laſfied not, as it 
is known to have done between the Britains, 
otherwiſe called JYelſh-men , and our Saxoz 
Anceſtors, and between the Daxes, and the 
Normans {aid Saxons. And albeit it plealed God for the 
in England chaſtiſement of the Exgliſh people to permit 
very tew the Normans to have the Victory in the hattail 


” = _ in Suſſex , yet were they but a handful in re- 
Enetify. gard of the whole Engliſh people, which by the 


continuance of divers Ages and deſcents, were 
become the univerſal Inhabitants over all the 
Land, and. in that battail the number of the 
Normans was diminiſhed by ſix thouſand , be- 
lides thoſe that were drowned : albeit the loſs 
of Engliſh-men was in the (aid battai] far 
greater. 

Moreover , of the three or four hundred 
Gentlemen that came in with the Conquerour, 
whoſe ſurnames are regiſtred in the Catalogue 
of Battaile Abbey, having had for the moſt part 
Land given unto them in England, yet it 1s 
[Not to be thought that all of them continued 
there to the planting of ſo many Families, tor 
that ( as like enough it is) ſome were more 
willing to make Money of their Lands, and re- 
turn therewith to live in their own Country 


of Normandy , as unto the place moſt natural 
unto 
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unto them. Others might die without iſſue 3 

and the iſſues of fome others now and then 

cake end in Monafteries, a thing in thoſe Ages 

uſual. And thus by one means or other may 

they have been {ſo much worn away and dimi- 

niſhed; that I think the one half of them, if it The moſt 
were obſerved ( as, by their ſurnames it belt Part of 
might be ) would not be found to have re-, _ wy 
mained two Ages after, and ſcarce the one how 
quarter of them to be remaining at this pre- race ex- 
{cnt. tinguiſh= 

And as for the common Souldiers, we are © 

not to think that many of them could in 
England ſettle themſelves, and marry , the 
Conquerour having continually Imployment 

tor (uch kind of men in his Wars, and Gar- 

rifons both in England and in Nor mandy. And 

in Normandy upon ſuch occalions he carried 

many of them back again, and for like cauſe 


he tranſported thither lundry Troups alſo of 


Engliſh. 
Thus have I made it plainly appear, ( tor 

that ſome have inconſiderately believed - the 

contrary ) that the main Corps and Body of 

the Realm, notwithſtanding the Norman Con- 

quelt, and the former Invations of the Dazes, 

hath till conſiſted of the ancient Engliſh- 

Saxon people , wherein even unto this day It 

doth yet conſiſt. And hereunto accordeth the 

name of Saiſon , which the Ielſh and Iriſh 

Nations have continued to call us by, notwith- | 

ſtanding the Irruptions of the Danes and the 

Normans. 

And whereas ſome do call vs a mixed Na- 

tion 


Of the Invaſions, &Cc. 
tion by reaſon of theſe Daxes and Normans 
coming in among us, I anſwer, (as formerly 
I have noted ) that the Daxes and the Nor- 
mans were once one {ame people with the Ger- 
mans, as were allo the Saxonsz and we not to 
be accompted mixed by having only ſome ſuch, 
joined unto us again, as ſometime had one ſame 
Language, and one ſame original with us. 
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Of the great Antiquity of our ancie 
ent Engliſh Tongue ; and of the 
Propriety, Worthineſs, and Ampli- 
tude thereof. With an Explanation 
of ſundry our moſt ancient Engliſh 


Words. 
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CHAP. VIL 


() Ur ancient Engliſh-Saxons Language 1s 
to be accompted the Temtonick Tongue, 
and albeit we have in latter Ages mix- The 

cd it with many borrowed words, eſpecially out ground of 
of the Latine and French, yet remaineth the Tew- wer —_ 

. | . th is the 
zonick, unto this day the ground of our Speech, Feutonick 
for no other off-ſpring hath our Language ori- Tongue, 
ginally had than that. | 

This Language undoubtedly is that which at 
the confulion of Babel the Textouick people 
(thoſe I mcan that were conducted by Tuiſco) 
did ſpeak. And as the people took their name 
after their Conductcr , fo the Language conle- 
quently took name of the people. 

That this Language is indeed fo ancient, 1s 
(belides that no Antiquity can tell any other be- 
pinning thercot ) proved by a tradition in the 
laid Tongue immediately cauled at the Tower 
ot 
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of Babel, and ever lince therein continued ever 
unto this day , being daily with us in uſe, as 
alſo with others whoſe Language hath depen- 
dance on the faid Tongue , Itis this, when it 
hapneth that any one chanceth- to ſpeak confu- 
fedly or vainly ,. without ſenfe or from the pur- 


A note of poſe, we ſay unto him, What Habble pou? 


the moſt 
great An- 


t1quity of 


our Lan- 


guage, 


or by miſpronunciation , What Wabel pou ? 
which being by our firſt Anceſtors brought in 
aſe, upon the ſaid confuſion ,, while yet it rc- 
mained among them freſh in memory , was as 
much among them to ſay, as what confule you, 
or what do you imitating them of ſuch a' place 
where ſuch confulron was? And whercas I 
ſaid that this tradition remaincth ſtill in ſuch 
Languages as depend on the Textonick, Tongue, 
fome may obj<& that the word Babble 1s alſo 
found in the modern Frexch , which depended 
on the Latine : I am not ignorant that fo it 1s, 
but I have ſhewed in the torcgoing Chapter, 
that the true and ancient French Language was 
alſo. the Tertorrick Tongue , and that thereot 
there yet remaineth in the now named French; 


many Textonick words, as the Relicks of their 


Our Lan- 


guage at 
the firſt 
moſt of 
monoſy [- 


lables, 


firlt oldeſt, and right Freuch Language , and 
among the reſt , the words Babel , and Babe- 
lard, and in the fame {cence that the Textonick 
hath it. 

This our ancient Language conſiſted molt at 
the firſt of words of monoſyllables, cach having 
his own proper {ignitication , as by inſtinct ot 
God and Nature they tirft were received and 
underſtood. 3 but hercot grew this benefit, that 
by apt/joining togcther of two or three of thele 

words 
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words of one (ſyllable, new words of more di- 
verſity of ſence and fignification were ſtill made 
and compoſed, according as the uſe of them for 
the more full and perfe& expreſſing of the Com- 
poſers meanings did require. By which means 
it grew unto that copiouſneſs and perfection, 
that divers being very well learned in other 
Tongues, have much admired this, when they 
have not been able to find any one uſual word in 
any Language, for the which they could not 
give the like in this, in the fame very true na» 


. ture and ſence. 


Among others that have had great ſpecula- 
tion herein , Foanunes Goropius Becanus , a man 
very learned, and Phylitian unto Lady Mary 
Queen of Hwngary, Regent of the Netherlands, 
and fifter unto the Emperour Charles the fifth, 
fell thereby into ſuch a conceit , that he letted 


not to maintain it to be the firſt, and moſt anci- zecanus 
ent Language of the Woxld3 yea, the lame that his para? 
Adam (pake in Paradice. In conference one day 9% 


with Abrabam Ortclizs, (who had been acquain- 
ted with Becauus) I asked him it he thought 
that Beeanus himſelf, being (o learned as he was, 
did indeed believe this Language to be the fir 
of all Languages of the World , to wit, that 
which was ſpoken by Adam : he told me, that 
he verily thought Becanus did fo believe : and 
added further , rhat many learned men. might 
peradventure laugh at that which he had writ- 
ten, but that none would be able to contute it ; 
whereby I gueſſed that Ortelius did much incline 
unto Becanus his conceit. But for mine own 
part, albcit I do not think bur that Becanus his 
opinion 
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opinion exceeded his proofs , and that his para- 
dox muſt not prevail againſt a number of the 
moſt learned of the World 3 yet will it not be 
much impertinent to my purpoſe to alleadge 
fome few of ſuch things as he, and ſuch others 
after him as incline unto his conceit, (and in 
ſome points have found further light and reaſon 
than he ) do alleadge , ſhew thereby unto the 
curious Reader , what may have moved them 
thus to be conceited. 

They firſt then making it very doubtful that 
the Hebrew was the firſt Language of the World, 
do by the reaſons enſuing go about to prove the 
Tentonick to be it. And tirſt they ſay that how 
doubtful ſoever it may be, what Language it 
was that Adam ſpake, yet have not the proper 
names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, ec. been 
ſubject to change or miſtaking , and molt likely 
it is that God would give unto thoſe his tir 
Creatures fuch names as were moſt ht and pro- 
per unto ſuch perfons as were themſelves, 
Whereupon they bring into conſideration, whe- 
ther in the Hebrew or any Language elſe, thoſe 
names do more properly betoken ſuch perſons 
as they were, than in the Textozick Tongue 
they do. 

As for example, Adam in this Tongue ligni- 
fieth living breath , the breath of man being 
therein ſo called, which agreeth as well, ſay 
they, to the name of him that being formed of 
Clay reczived lite by the breathing thereon ot 
Almighty God , as Earthly, or red Clay, as 
ſome out of the Hebrer interpret it, 


Fre. 
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* "Eve," is'in-the Teutonick, as much to fay. as 
conſimilis, even the ſame , for our word even 
cometh from the Textoxick, word eve, and like- 

fe 'from their evc-fo , cometh our even-ſo; 


and ſhe was even the ſame as was 'Atdam her. 


band. -. = | 
© Cain, written in old Teutonick Orthography 
Iain, (for that C and K are therein ufed indit- 
ferently) is otherwiſe written Muain,; and-fig- 


vitieth wrathful , angry or ſhrewd , and ſuch 


was that unnatural wicked wretch unto his 
good brother Abel. —_ 
Abel, fignificth one that is ſufficient, ati Az 
belman, for able in Textoxick, is written abel; 
and in this firſt 'bearer of that name , rightly 
fignitieth a man enabled unto the fervice - of 
God: for fo was indeed this protomartyr of the 
World: | I 
Seth , in Tentonich always pronounced Sef/, 
is as much to fay as.-poſitus, that is, ſet or placed 
in the room or ſ{teed of another, to wit, of his 
righteous brother Abel, whom Cain ſlew. | 
Henoch , albeit: of ſome fo written , yet is it 
pronounced Enoch ; E , lignifcth Law or E- 
quity, nech- is as much to ſay as yet-again : ſo 
a5*in this name fecmeth -to..be exprefled and 
forctold a time. of equity or juſtice which was 
yet to come. The bearcr hereot walking (while 


here he lived ) in cquity before God ,- was by | | 
him accordingly rewarded , by beibg extra» + | 


ordinarily takeu, away. from this unrightcous 
World. 


L% tONghUC, 


Bat notwithſtanding that theſe, arid ſundry 
the like names thus found in tne Tertorics 
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congue, are very apt and proper to the perſons 
by them intended, yet may this rather ſerve to 
ſhew the efficacy of this tongue, that is abſe to 
yield as fit and proper fignihcations for theſe 
moſt ancient names, as the very Hebrew it (elf; 
than that before it ſhould challerige place of the, 
Hebrew, which yieldeth not only apt and pro-* 
per figuifications for them alſo , but hath in all 
xeverend Antiquity carried the reputation and 
credit of being the firſt Language of the World, 
It may therefore unto us ſuffice , that if the 
Tentonich be not taken for the firſt Language of 
the World , it cannot be denied to be one of 
the molt ancienteſt of the World. And fo un- 
doubtedly taking it to be, let us look a little 
farther into the worthinels and property therc- 
of. 
The Name of the Almighty , Maker, and 
Creator of all things, 1s generally in all this 
great and ſpacious tongue called God, and 
God and trom the word God , is derived the word 
8999. Good. Sce now how aptly this accordeth, 
and how the fignification of this word doth 
alſo ſhew the coherence thereof unto the chictelt 
good , for that indeed all good cometh from 
God. But the like derivation and proper co- 
herence is not found in the Latine between Dews 
and Bonus. 
Deviland In like ſort, the malignant enemy of God 
evil  38- and all goodnels is in this tongue called Devil, 
Leaked and whatſoever is of no vertue or goodneſs, is 
and cofe}, called evil, ſee now how egbil adhereth to debit, 
who is indeed the chick ſubſtantive to which 
this adjective belongeth, ol 
| c 
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The name of Þeaven , albeit ic was of our 
Anceſtors written Peofen , yet carried it like 
{ence or lignification as now it doth , being as 
much to ſay as Peaben, or heabed up, to wit, 
the place that is clevatcd. 

4ÞÞell being oppoſite , and contrary thereun- 
to, hath like apt appellation , as being helled 
ober, that is to {ay, hidden or covered in. low 
obſcurity. 


The name of Wan in Textanick, iS in Latine Vir not 
Homo , the female of which Creature we call Þ<ing 10 


Woman, and the Latizes call her Mzlier, how- 
beit the name of Malier hath no dependance in 
ſound with the name of Homo, as our name gf 


general, 


Man and 


woman hath with man : It ſhould indeed. he 993": 


written womb-man, for ſo is .it of Antiquity 
and rightly , the b for calineſs and readineſs of 
found being in the pronunciation left out : and 
how apt a compoſed word this is, is plainly 


ſeen. And as Homo in Latize doth fignitie both woman 
man and woman, fo in our tongue the feminine why iv 


Creature alſo hath, as we fee, the name of man, 
but more aptly in that it 1s for due diftin&ion 
compoſed with womb, fhe .being that kind of 
man that is wombed, or hath the womb of con- 
ception, which the man of the. male kind hath 
not. | 

Sundry other the like cxamples I could give 
of the worthineſs of our tongue, but thele may 
here ſuffice, and the rather for that the. cxpla- 
nation of many of our old Engliſh words do,in 
this Chapter cnſue. 

The Textonich, tongue being , as before 1+ 
owed, one of the mult ancient Langyages of 
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called, 
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the World, was alſo of very great amplitude ; 
-for as Rodericus Toletanus witnefleth, and Fuſtys 
Lipfius alfo afhxmcth, all High-dutch-land, Eaſt- 
tTand, and Netherland, as alſo the Kingdom of 
Denmark , Norway , Sweden and England, did 
-all ſpeak this Language . and hercunto they 
night have added' Thul , otherwiſe called 7. 
"ſtand, if not the reſt of the Northern liles be. 
yond it, _ | 
- But as all things under Heaven do in length 
of time incline unto alteration and varicty, fo 
do the Languages alfo, yea luch as are not mix- 
'ed with others that unto them are ſirange and 
extravagant , but cven within themſclves do 
theſe ditfer2nces grow and increaſe : the cxpe- 
Tience hercof is {cen mm this our now-ſpoken-of 
Tentonick tongue, the high-Dutch differcth from 
the low, though they never do borrow trom any 
extravagant Language: if any in ſpeaking or wri- 
ting in any of theſe tongues do chance here and 
there to thruſt in a borrowed Latzze or French 
word, it is1nore than he ncedeth to do, (ce- 
ing the Textonick is moſt copious) and more alſo 
than 1s tolerable 3: ſuch bringing in of borrowed 
words being, held abſurd and trivolous. The 
Daniſh, Norwegian, and Swediſh , do again dit- 
fer trom theſe, and ſome little each trom other, 
and the Tſland ſpeech alſo : and yct none of them 
borrowing ought from any extravagant Lan- 
guage that originally is not of that nature, 
This is a thing that eafily may happen in fo 
ſpacious a tongue as this , it being {poken in ſo 
many different Countries and Regions , when 


we ice that in ſome ſeveral parts of England 1 
; a . 
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(elf, both the names of things, and pronuncia- 
tions of words are ſomewhat different, and that 
among the Country: people that never borrow 
any words out of the Latine or French, and of 
this different pronunciation - one example in 
{tead of many ſhall ſuffice, as this : for pro- 
nouncing according as one would ſay at Loudon, 
I would eat moze Cheeſe if I hadit, the Nor- 
thern man ſaith Ay lu? eat mare Cheeſe gin 
ap hader, and the Weſtern man faith, C*ud 
eat moze Cheeſe an chad it-- Lo here three 
difterent pronuntiations in our own Country in 
one thing, and. hereot many the like examples 
might be alleadgcd. | 

Thele differences in one ſame Language do 
commonly grow among the common: people z 
and ſometimes upon the parents, imitating the 
ill pronuntiation of their young children, and 
of 11] pronuntiation , laſtly enſuerh 311 writing. 
Other Languages no doubt are ſubjcc unto the 
like, yea thoſe three that are grown from the 
Latine , as the Halian, Spaniſh , and French, 
which to avoid other examples , may appear in 
the name in Latixe , of Facobus > which in Tta- 
lian 15 grown to be Giacomo, m Spaniſh Diegos The Ne- 
and in French Faques. | therland 

A queſtion ( me thinks) may here be mo ne 
ved, That ſceing the Temtoxich, is ſo far ſpread, am 
and allo varied, which then it is, that we may Jraweth 
hold tor the more ancient, or.the rightclt, and nearer to 
leaſt varied from the fiſt original, that is, Whe- *< 1d . 
ther the high-Dxtch, low-Dxtch;or Eatlandiſh- = mags = 
Dutch be it ? . To this I anſwer , That as the þ;þ 
Maritime parts of Countries were inhabitcd be- Durch. 
| P 3 foze 
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fore the Inlands that lie fartheſt from che Sea, 
the ancient Language was there firſt planted, 
and is like to have been moſt varied by ſuch as 
went afterward to dwell more higher, and dif. 
perſed abroad in the Country, and therefore I 
hold the Eaſtlandiſh and Low-Dxtch to draw 
more nearer the true Original than the High- 
Dntch. And for further proof hereof , it is to 
be noted, that all ſugh Writings as are found in 
the old Teutonich,, ore nearer agree to the 
ſpeech of theſe parts , than to the High-Dutch. 
ind as for the more varicd Teutonick, of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden , it 15 to be under- 
ſtood , that theſe Countries were not pcopled 
ſo ſoon as Germany, but afterward, when Ger- 
many ſo abounded with people, that they were 
conttrained to ſeek habitations more Northcrly, 
where the Germays at the firſt , by reaſon of the 
greater cold and barrenneſs of the ſoil , would 
not chuſe ſooner than in Germayy to make theix 
dwelling places. > 
And whereas ſome may further obje&, that 
as we find the written Teutonzch of lome Ages 
paſt, to be varied from that which now mo- 
dernly is uſed 3 fo peradventure was that Tew- 
zonick , that we find fo anciently written, much 
varied from that which was uſed ſome Ages be- 
fore. | 
To this I anſwer, That I am not of that opi- 
nion for divers reaſons, and chiefly becauſe peo- 
ple in former Ages were nothing ſo curious, or 
delighted with varying their ſpeech , as of late 
Ages they ate grown. to be, -but kept their old 
Language as they did their old faſhion of apPa- 
| ES, 8 el; 
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rel; in both which the World hath of latter 
Ages more than in former times been delighted, 
and in this Age of ours much more than ever: 
Infomuch as the Germans themſelves, who have 
been eſpecially noted in former times, not to he 
delighted in changing their Jong continued 
manner of apparel, are now alſo faln to the 


change thereot ; {ome of them imitating the fa- This Age 


ſhion of the Halians , others of the French, and gs gt 
varie 
Age of ours more given to change, than any th 


others of the Spaxiſh, all which may argue this 


other time whatſoever. 
Furthermore , whereas it may be obje&ed, 
That ſeeing there is ſuch variety found in the 
ſpeeches of ſo many ſundry Provinces, as do 
now {peak the Modern Textonick, tongue , each 
being in length of time grown to ſome diffe- 
rence in words, and pronuntiations from other, 
and to have framed {ome words in peculiar uſe 
to it {elf ; how then may a man hind out, where 
and which be the words which are indeed of 
the ancient and very Teutozick,tongue ? Toan- 
{wer this in brief, and at once 3 they are intal- 
libly all thoſe words which do ftt]lxemain 4n. ge- 
neral uſe thorowout all the-Countries where any 
kind of Textonick is ſpaken, and thoſe allo that 
remain in uſe in the mott part of thoſe Provin- 
ces, though the reſt may .have left ox forgotten 
them : For albeit as is atoreſaid, every Country 
may have ſome difference. in it {elf , yet an inh- 
nite number of words do remain fo diſperſed 
among all , or common to. all or the moſt part, 
that howſoever the Orthography may here and 
there perhaps through diffexcnt prenuntiation 
| Ty | _ 
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The Antiquity and Propriety 
happen to be varied, (and ſo of ſome notdif- 
cerned for ſuch as they truly be ) yet are (ach 
words truly all one, and undoubtedly of the 
firſt, and moſt ancient Teutonick tongue. 

And as touching our Engliſh tongue, which 
is more {werved from the Original Temtonick 
than the other Languages thereon alſo depend- 
ing : this is the lef5 to be marvelled at, becauſe 
we are by the Sca {equeſtred from the main con- 
tinent” where moſt it 1s in uſe-:. an example 
hereof we may note in our Coraiſh-wen , who 
being ſequeſtred from the JYelſh-men but by a 
little Arm of the Sea, do alſo vary from them 
in their Language, though not ſo much as the 
Britains 1n France, who are yct more leparated : 
and yet was the Language of theſe three origji- 
nally one, which their {ſpeeches albeit ſome- 
what differing, do yet ſufhciently witnels. 

-.: And notwithſtanding the ſo much ({wervin 

of our tongue from the original ,-I durſt for a 
trial of the great dependance which yet.it hold- 
eth with that which being iflued from the ſame 
root is ſpoken in the continent, write an Epiſtle 
of choſen out words yet uſed among the people 
of ſundry Shires of Exgland; as allo of the peo- 
ple of eſtpbalia, Frieſland, and Flanders, and 
the Countries lying between them ;' that ſhould 

An exam+ well be underſtood both of Exgliſh-men and 

ple of the Dyzch-men, ſo great is the nearne(s of our un- 

_—_ mixed Engl;ſh with their yet uſed; Dutch. It is 

Or Our : < . . 

Language Bot long lince that an Engliſh-man travelling, by 

tothe Waggon in J/t-Flanders , and hearing the 

Dutch. Waggonex to' call unto; his man, and ſay, De 

ftring 1s loſs, bind de ſtring cen de aggen 

ATnr n c halt: 
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haſt.* Preſently underſtood him as if he had 
laid, "The ſtring is loſt, bind the ſtring on the 
Waggon faſt , and deeming the fellow to have 
been ſome Engliſh Clown , ſpake unto him in 
Engliſh I have divers times in noting the 
nearne(s of that and our Language, obſerved 
certain of our old Country rimes to accord with 
theirs,. both in ſclt-rime, and ſelt-ſence, which 
15a very. great argument. of the ancient nearneſs 
of our and their Language. 


As for cxample: 


We ſay, CTinters Thunder is Summers 


| wonder, 

They fay, JWinters Donder is Sotners 
wonder. 

We ſay, C2n Appel in Map is as good 8s 
an Epe. 

They (ay, En Apple in Wep is 6 goet als 
an Epe. 


Our;particular Language albeit it could not 
by: the- Normans be changed , but that both the 
Noble name of Engliſh-men , and their Eagliſh 
ſpeech did (till remain ,.,yet became it by their 
coming, among, them to: be much mzxed with 
French : - and here concerning this Language 
which now beareth the name of French, Lhold 
it not amils to take occafion to give the Reader 
ſome knowledge more: than 15 vulgar .; The 
Country of Galia, now called France, was an- 
ciently inhabited of the Ganls, but what Lan- 

| | £Uage 
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The Antiquity and Propriety 
guage the Gazls did ſpeak, is now in ſome que. 
{tion ; Ceſar ſaith in the beginning of his Com. 
mentaries , that they had among them three 
Languages, but I ſhould rather think that they 
only differed as the High-Dwurch , Low-Dutch, 
and Eaftlandiſh-Dutch , when that they were 
three ſtrange and diſtin Languages. 

The Romans having brought the Country of 
Galka under their ſubjection, did ſeek to bring 
the people to ſpeak the Latine or Roman tongue, 
and to that end did ſet forth all their Edids, 
Proclamations and publick Writings in Latize : 
The like whereof they allo practiſed in Spain, 
where the Cantabrian or Biſcain tongue 'was be- 
fore generally ſpoken , but by this means the 
common people both of Gallia and Spain, were 
within a while brought from their old Langua- 
ges to ſpeak a broken kind of Latize, each Na+ 
tion apprehending and pronouncing it after his 
manner, and cither calling it the Roman tongue, 
The Spaniards calling to this day ſuch Verſes as 
they make in their Language, by the name of 
Romances : And ſo did the French allo, as may 


the name appcar by the Title of the Poefie written in 
of Roman- French by Fohn Clopinel alias Mexng, by him in- 


ces Or R0- tituled, Le Romant de Ia Roſe ,, and afterward 


cometh, 


tranſlated into Engliſh by Geffery Chancer , with 
the Title of The Romant of the Roſe. * Moreover, 
a ſtranger travelling in the Country of 'Liege, 
and not ſpeaking the Country Language ,' ſhall 
ſometimes hear the Peaſant (ay unto him, Parle 
Romain , that is, Speak Roman , meaning the 
Language which themſelves do ſpeak 3 which 


being anciently taken from the Romans as 
afore- 
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aforeſaid , remaincth by tradition among the 
Country-people, with the name of the Roman 
tongue. 

©" The Gals thus having loſt their ancient Lan- 
guage, and learned a broken or corrupt kind of 
Latine> Faramoyd after his coming out of Ger- 
many, With his, Franks or French people anci- 
ently of that Country, and entring into Galla, 
(much about the time as I have noted before 
that Hingiſtus with the Saxons,who were Neigh- 
bours in Germany to the Franks entred into Bri- 
z4in) both he and his people ſpake their own 
Frankiſh or French tongue , to wit, a kind of 
Tentenick, which after the ſpeakers thereof had 
gotten this other name. This Language there 
continued the Reigns of Faramond , Cloaton, 
Merovee, Chilperic, Clovis, Childebert, and Clo- 
thaire, unto the time of Cherebert, who was 
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the eighth French King , and as faith Venantius Venantius 
Fortunatus, which Papirius Maſonius allo afhrm.. F 9114natvs 


&th , ſpake both his own natural Frankiſh or 
French tongue , and the Language which the 
Gauls then ſpake, and was the firſt of the Frexch 
Kings, ſaith this ancient Author Venantius, that 
ſpake Latine , ' meaning the corrupted Latine 
Language which the Gazls then uſed : The 
which he alſo brought in uſe among his people. 
And the Gauls now mixing themſclves with the 
Franks, and with them becoming one Nation, 
they were content-to-loſe their ancient name of 
Gauls, and with them to bear the name .of 
Franch, or Freach»men, and becauſe: the name of 
Franch, or French, 'was now made general, the 
broken Latize Language uſcd of the Gauls, bc- 
SHI came 
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came within a while to be' called after the peo- 
ple, which now generally ſpake it, and ſo car- 
ried as until now it doth the name of the Frexch 
tongue , and generally extinguiſhed the anci- 
ent and true French tongue indeed , leaving 
notwithſtanding many words thereof mingled 
with this latter, which therein do yet remain. 

And becauſe the aforeſaid old and true Frexch 
was in effe& all one with our ancient Exgliſh, 
I will, to fatisfhe the curious Reader, give him 
here a taſte thereof in theſe few inſuing Verſes, 
which I have taken out of Orfridus his Preface 
to the four Goſpels, by him Tranſlated about 
eight hundred years paſt, out of Latine into old 
French rime. © Thus they are : 


Nu wil ih ſcriban unſer berll, 
Now will 1 write our health, 


Salvation. 
_ Euangeliono detl, 
| Of the Goſpel the deal, 
| the part. 


S0 iſt nu biar begunun, 
So #4 it now bere begun. 


In Frenbkiſga tungun, 
In the French tongue. 


Hereby may: appear to ſuch as are any whit 
acquainted with our old Engliſh tongue, what 
great nearneſs was between that and this anci- 


ent French. Howbeit the Author being a _ 
ar, 
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lar , hath framed two of theſe his words from 
the Latine, which indeed do not properly be- 
long to his own Language, that is, ſcribax, and 
Enangeliono. 
After him, Jilleramus Abbot of Mersburge, Willera- 

tranſlated likewiſe out of Latiz into old French, rr Ab- 

. . . 1.- bas Merſ- 
Canticum Canticorum , whereupon he made his 1.6 
learned Paraphralis. One of his Chapters among _ 


the reſt he beginneth thus : 


Stand uph Filundinna min, lege, 
Staud up ſhe friend mine, ſpeedily. 


Min Dunaz min ſcona, and kim, 
My Dove, my fair, and come» 


Such like Language is all the reſt : and here- 
by it may be (cen, that the old French and the 
old Engliſh had then as great athnity together 
as our Northern and Southern Engliſh have at 
this day. 

The French, as is ſaid, having lett this Lan- 
guage, and entertajned another under the ſame 
name, the Normays coming, atterward to fcttle 
among, them , brought with them an ancicet 
Language of their own, which it they had 
{till kept, and brought into England, Engliſh- 
men and they had nor fcemed fo great ſtrangers 
one to anothcr, neither had they made any more 
alteration in our tongue than did the Daxer, 
becauſe it was indeed the fame Language, and 
in effc& all one with ours. But they did in the 

ime of their bcing in Fraxce prove ſo good 
Scholars, that as the Frexcb torgat their ancient 
Jentonick 
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The Antiquity and Propriety 
Tentonick tongue , and learned the Language 
which the Gauls in ſtead of their own ancient 
loſt Language did then ſpeak, ſo they alſo learn- 
ed the ſame, and loſt their own, and that in the 
ſpace, as in the foregoing Chapter hath been 
{aid, of one hundred and hity years. And now 
ccming therewith to our Country , they could 
not Conquer the Engliſh Language as they did 
the Land, howbeit, as alrcady I have noted, 
they much mingled and tempered it with their 
French. 

Some few Ages after came the Poet Geffery 
Chaucer, who wtiting his Poclics if Engliſh, 13 
of ſome called the tixtt Illuminator of the Exg- 
liſh tongue : of their opinion Iam not, (though 
I reverence Chaxcer as an exccllent Poct for his 
time.) Hewas indeed a great mingler of Epg- 
liſh with French, unto which Language by like 
for that he was deſcended of French, or rather 
IWallon race, he carried a great afteion. 

Since the time of Chaucer, more Latine and 
French hath been mingled with our tongue than 
left out of it 3 but of late we have faln to ſuch 
borrowing of words from Latine, French, and 
other tongues, that it had been beyond all ſtay 
and limit, which albeit ſome of us do like well, 
and think our tongue thereby much bettcred, 
yet do ſtrangers therefore carry the far leſs opi- 
nion thereot, {ome ſaying that it is of it ſclt no 
Language at all, but the ſcum of many Lan- 


guages others that it is moſt barren, and that | 


we are daily fain to borxow words for it ( as 
though it yet lacked making) out of other Lan- 


guages to patch it up withal 3 and that it we 
wer? 
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were put to repay our borrowed ſpeech back Our 


again to the Languages that may lay claim unto 
it , we ſhall be let little better than dumb . or 
ſcarcely able to [pcak any thing that ſhould be 
ſenſible. 


tongue 
diſcredi- 

ted by our 
Language 


borrow- 


For mine own part , I hold them deceived ing. 


that think our ſpeech bettered by the abundance 
of our daily borrowed words, for they being of 
another nature, and not originally belonging to 
our Language, do not, neither can they in our 
tongue, bear their natural and true derivation ; 

and therefore as well may we fetch words from 
the Ethiopians , or Eaſt or Welt Indians, and 
thruſt them into our Language, and baptize all 
by the name of Exgliſh, as thole which we daily 
take from the Latine, or Languages thereon de- 
pending and here hence it cometh, (as by often 

experience is found) that ſome Engliſh-men dit- 

courling together, others being preſent, and of 
our own Nation, and that naturally ſpeak thc 

Engliſh tongue, are not able to underſtand wat 

the others ſay, notwithſtanding they call it Ez 7- 

liſh that they ſpeak. 

And here, among choice of many, to ſh: 
one example of the inutility of this kind of 
ſpecch, will not be needleſs. So tell it out not 
many years paſt, that a principal Courticr wri- 
ting from London to a Perſonage of Authority 
in the North parts, touching the training of 
men, and providing Furniture for War, willed 


him among, other things to equippe his Horſes : Equi>- 
the Receiver of the Letter , with ſome Jabour Ping vi 


came at the laft to the undertianding of it all, 
except equippe, whercot in no fort he could 
Conceive 


O11. 5- 
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conceive the meaning 3 in the end he conſulted 
about it with divers Gentlemen in the Country 
chereabouts, but none could re{olve him. It was 
among them remembred that we uſed in our lan- 
guage the word qipping and the word whipping, 
the firſt not proper for horſes,but ſometimes uſed 
tomen 3 the lattcr not fit for Genttemens horſes, 
but for Cartcrs Jades. In tine, none of them 
all being able to tind in all the Exgliſh they had 
what equippe might mean, a Mcſſenger was {ent 
of purpole to the Court at Loxdox to learn the 
meaning thereof, of the Writer of the Letter. 

I will. not cloy'the Reader with other {uct 
examples, nor with the repeating of ſuch like 
diſcomſes as he uſed, that told how as he itcnera- 
ted he obviated a rural perſon, and interrogating 
him concerning the Trantitation of the time, 
and the demonſtration of the paſſage , tound 
him a meer ſimplician ; whereas if in his-truc 
{pcech he had asked him, what was the Clock, 
and which had been his way, his ignorance 
might of the fimplician have been intormed in 
both. 

Such examples (however we delight in ſtrange 
Language borrowing) do when we hear them 
{ound very {portful in our own cars and therc- 
fore give more liberty to ttrangers to be in this 

Our _ caſe merry with us, ſecing they may ſay they 
299. gg have nought elſe for the Joan of their words. 
pious if But doubtlcſs it ourſelves pleaſed to ule the trca- 
we pleaſe ſury of our own tongue, we ſhould as little necd 
to mak? to borrow words from any Language, extrava- 
our moſt gant for ours, as any ſuch borroweth from us, 


uſe there- "W* : ” 
of our tongue in it (elf being ſufficient and copiors 


Cnoug!1, 
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enough, without this daily borrowing from ſo 
inany, as take fcorn to borrow any from us. 

And now fearing leſt wading further herein, 
I might become offenftive , where I endeavour 
to pleaſe, I will here (cek to content the curious 
Reader, by Alphabetically explaining a number 
of our molt ancient Exgliſh words, ſome by 
their modern Orthography, others by ſhewing 
(with the ſignification of them ) what French 
words we have taken in ſtead of them, as alſo 
ſuch as we have not left off, but Qiill uſe for 
choice , though we have borrowed words in 
French to like {cnſc, 
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A. 


- Begen. Bowed. Hereot a Bow taketh 
| name, becauſe it is made to be abogen 


— ”— 


or bowed, when therewith we ſhoot: 
a bough of a tree is alſo {o called, for being apt 
to be abegen or bowed; and bows. at the very 
firſt invention of them were made of boughs of 
trees, and ſo accordingly in our ancient Lan- 
' guage took tnat name. 

vcenned, or akenned, for'that c and k are in 
our ancient Language pronounced alike ; fig- 
nificth bzought tezth, or bozn , we yet ſay of 
Certain beaſts, that they have kenlzd when they 
have brought forth their young ones. 

Acyrred, or Kyred. We uſe for this the French 
word Turned. 

Adle, ill, or diſcaled. We yct ule to call cggs 
adle, when they are corrupt and 111, 


{ 

1 

e 

4 

G 

Q 

a 

A 

6 | 
Ad2uncen or ftozdzunken- Drowned, hercof 4 
cometh alſo our word drunken, he that is drunk 4 
nu 

al 

Al 

Al 

Alt 

An 


being as it were inwardly drowned. 

Aeker, or acker. A Corufield or Coruland, we 
now uſe the word Aker, for a certain {pace or 
meaſure of ground. 

dAe' ta, Ehta or Eghta. Inberitances, or owned 
poſlcfſions. 

Aelc or Zelk- Wecehave ſince made it Each. q 
Aelſwa we now write, and pronounce it Alſo. a. 
Yethelbozen-man,or Ethelbozen-man- 4A Noble- J w 
born-mai, A Noble-man born, allo a Gentle-man 


by birth, \Aethzine, 
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Cethine. We ule for this the Frexzch word 
Touch. 


vethzined, or Athzined. We uſe in ſtead here- 
of Touched. 


Aetitod- Appeared. 

Afed. Fed, of after the French, Nouriſhed. 

atgud. An Idol. Aigodnes. 1delatry. 

Agene, or Gagen- Own, proper. 

Ugtir. Recompence. 

Agoten. Poxred ont, Goters otherwiſe Gutters 

are according\(ſo called, — 

Ahild. Hidden, we alſo derive for this from the 

French the word covercd. 

Alder, fignifieth MF all, and ſeemeth as abrid- 

gcd of the words, Df all that are, and uſed in 

the ſuperlative degree: as for example : 

Alder- beſt. Beſt of all. 

Alder-earft. Firſt of all. 

Alder leſt. Laſt of all. 

A[der-liefeſt. Beloved'ſt of all. 

Alder-meaſt. Moft of all. 

ES: or alder-faireſt. Moſt beautiful 

0 atls 

Kon eldeſt. Oldeſt of all, and fo forth of a great 

number the like. 

Algeats. Every way, or bowever it be, &C. 

Alifed. Allowed, Licenſed. 

Aiſe. Releaſe. Aliſed. Releaſed. 

Aliſedneſs. Releaſing, Ranſom, Redemption. 

Anz. Only, or alone. | 

Andede. Confeſſed. Andeding. Confeſſing. 

Anlines- 4 reſemblance, alſo an Image. 

Inlifen. Livelihood, ſubſtance, commodities. 

Unſina, or anſine. One ſcen, or a thing looked 
Q 3 0, 
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on, we ufe for this the French word Face. 
Anweald. Authority, Power. | 
Anwird, or anwozd- Ax anſwey, or a reply. 
Areared. Sct #p, erccd, edihed. | 
Arindzaga- An Errand-bearer, a Meſſenger, and 
ſometimes an Ambaſſadour. 

Afinder- A under, ſeperate. 

Aſige, or liighe. ' To aſcerd, or monnt up. 
Alieging, or ſtiegiig. Aſcending. 
Aftieguung. For this after the Latine we lay Af 
cenfion. From aſtige , we derive many words 
of mounting upwards, as ſtigh-repes, which we 
now pronounce fit-repes , being firſt deviſed 
with cords or ropes betore they were made with 
Leather , and Iron faſtned to it. Alſo ftighel, 
now of us pronounced ſtile 3 fteghers, now ſtayers, 
and the Tic. 

Gſtired. Stirred, moved. 

Athened. Extended, ſtretched out. 

Atiugon, or Arogon. Drawn. 

Awitten. Written. 

Awarpen, or Awurpen. Fhrows or caſt. 

We call in fome parts of England a moul a 
Mould-warp, which is as much. to fay as a caſt- 
earth, and when planks or boards are awry, we 
fay they caft , or they warp. Aud-warp, anci- 
cntly Pand-warpe., took that name, as is faid, 
of hands being; there cut off, and caſt into the 
River of Skheld. 

Awild, or Aweld. 1elded. Or managed by 
ftrength- 

Awirgud- Accurſed, alſo ſtrangled or throtled, 
whereof we yct have the word W/urried. 
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B, 


Ald. Bold, it alſo ſignificth ſwift or (ud- 
dain. 

Bern. A Child. Wearna. Children. 
Bern. A Barn for the keeping, of Corn. 
3Bebode, or gebode, or beod. Biddex or com- 
manded, - 
Bebodun- Commandments. 
Webiriged- Buried. Sce Birig- 
Beclipt. Imbraced. 
Bead or Gibead. Prayer. Gebeadun, Prayers. 
Herxeof cometh the name of Beads, (they being 
made to pray on) as allo of Beads-men. 
Bead-faring. Going on Pilgrimage. 
1Begeond. Beyord. 
Wilt. Bec-zft, as, thou biſt, for thou art. 
Beleawd. Betrayed. We yet call a naughty per- 
{on a lewd fellow, which by the right lignihica- 
tion of the word, is as much to fay 2s a troth= 
leſs or perhidious fellow. 
Beloken, or 1Belocud. Locked, or faſt-thut. 
Beudun. Bands. 
Beheht, or Beheght. Promiſe. | 
Beome A tree, we uſc the name now for the 
tree when it is ſquared out, calling, ir, A Beawn 
of timber, whcreby is meant a trce tor building, 
tor timbring in our old EngliſÞ is building. 
Berg, or Beozg- Mctaphorically a Moxntain. 
Se further hercof Birig. 
Bergun, Beozgun, and Bergend. Mvuntains- 
See further of this in Birig- 
Beſceawud. Over-lookgd, ſurviewed or behcld. 
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We ſay yet ſometimes that one looks a 5keay. 
1Beſcildiged. A4ccyſed of detault or crime. 
IBeſmit. Beſmutted, made foul or detiled. 
Beſtvic. Deceit. Beſwicen- Decezved. 
Beſwicer. A Deceiver. We now, though moſi 
1MPproperly, and with a far-ſtraincd ſence, call a 
Deceiver a Coſener. 

Beſwungen. Beſwinged, ſcourged. 

Betined- Hedged about. We uſe yct in ſome 
Parts of England to lay tyning for hedging. 
Bewand. Wound wp, or wrapped up. 
15ewveddud. Yedded, or eſpouſed. - 
Gewendud, or Bewended, Tzr#ed about. 
BBygen, and ſpllen. Buying, and ſelling. 
15igſpell or 1Bifpeſ. A parable, a by-word, a 
proverb or phraſe of ſpeech, 

Bilithe or Bilida- An Image. 

Binne- 4 Manger. 

3Birt, or !Seozth, or Gebirt. Birth. 

Wiſmoz or Biſter. Blafphemy. = 

Jlead Prat. 

Bletſud- Bleſſed. 

151tfs. Zoy- '1Sliſſing. Rejoycing or Joying, 
25lith or 1Blith, or 1Blide- Zoyf#1, glad, 

J35lode. Blood. | | 
3Bocftave-or Buckſtat. 4 Charadey or letter for 
a Book, 

ode. 4 Meſſenger, a Tiding-bringer. 
JSediung- Preaching. YBodud- Preached. To 
L36dige. To Preach. I W.. 
Ecgas. Boughs of tree. 

Bote, 'wc now write it boot. It is a yielding 
of amends, or ſupplying a defe&. 

Ecurn. 4 watcr, ſpringing out of the earth, -_ 
x ZH hy [:1C 
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the brook iſſuing thereof. Wourn is ſometimes 
taken for water it {clf, and in Brahaut a Well js 
called a Bournpit- 

152eod. Bread. 

452idas. Birds, properly young Fowls. 
1Bzothoz or 1B2zodoz. A Brother. | 
zidguman- It 1s abbreviated of Bridge-good- 
man, the good-man of the Bride. | 
}B2zidgrome. The Groom of the Bride, becanſe on 
the marriage-day he f(erveth and waiteth on the 
Table of the Bride. | 
3ubſomneſs or bughſomneſg. Pl;ablexeſ7 or 
bowlomeneſs, to wit, humbly ſtooping or bow- 
ing down in fign of obedience. Chaucer writes 
it buxſomneſs. 

Burg or burugh, whereot we yet ſay Boxrough, 
or Bourrow. It metaphorically figniftieth a Town, 
having a Wall, or ſome kind of cloſure about 
it: Alſo a Caſtle. All places that in old time 
had among our Anceſtors the name of Bowrrough, 
were places one way or other Fenced or For- 
tied. 

zZ5urgun or bugen. Boxroughs. 

15irige or birighe , which ſiznificth moſt pro- 
perly To Hide , and alſo bury , which accordeth 
with the {ame ſence, for that burying is a hi- 
ding of the dead body in the carth, 

1Sirgen-. Hidden, allo a Grave. 

Girgenun. Graves. 


It was a thing uſually among our old Saxon 
Anceſtors, as by Tacitus it alſo {eemeth to have 
been among the other Germans, that the dead 
bo dies of ſuch as were ſlain in the field, were 
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not laid in Graves, but lying upon the ground 
were covered over with Turves, or Clods of 
Earth. And the more in reputation the perſons 
had been, the greater and higher were the Turves 
raiſed up over their bodies. © This ſome uſed to 
call Bitiging,ſome Beozging,and ſome Burig- 
ing of the dead, all being one thing , though 
differently pronounced , and from whence we 
yet retain our ſpeech of Burying of the dead, that 
1s, hiding of the dead. Now becaule theſe 
Birighs, or Beozghs, &c- (being as much to 
ſay as hiding-places) ſeemed as Hills; the name 
of Birigh, or Beozgh, (now Bergh) became 
(though metaphorically) all Germany over, to 
be the general name ofa Mountain, more than 
the name of a Pill, or Dunn there formerly 
uſed. I am the more willing to ſhew the Ori- 
- ginal all one: And properly lignitying to ſhroud 
or hide, which may alſo'appear by our calling 
in ſome parts of England the places made for 
Conies to hide and ſhroud themſelves in, Conp- 
berics, or Conp-buries, and in other parts of 
England Cony-burrows.' The name alſo of 
Bery, Bu--Prrgh or Burrough, now commonly written Bur- 
ry, Bur- row, which we give tO ſome Towns, is from 
an ' hence originally derived : places firft fo called 
Son's having been with Walls of Turff, or Clods of 
©. + Earth fenced about for men to be ſhrouded in, 
as in Forts or Caſtles. And where the word 
Bury is the termination ot a City, as Canterbury, 
Salubary, and the like, 'it metaphorically figni- 
fieth a high or chiet place, ” bs 
1Bjiethin- 4 burden. p 
J5iſmered- Opprobriowſly uſed in ſpeech,or derided. 
JSiſne. An example, | The 
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C or Ro 


"TI He Reader is to obſerve that the letter C, 
was with our Anceſtors takenand ſounded 

as K : moreover, when ſometimes a ſingle y or 
w followed next unto the C, then was it pro- 
nounced as 9, 

Caſter. This is no ancient Saxoz word, though 
often found in old Saxox writing : it is rather 
borrowed from the Latize word Caſtrum , beto- 
kening a Caſtle or Fortreſs, caſter, ceſter, cheſter, 
and ceter, being the terminations of the names 
of many places in Exglaxd, do (as I take it) 
ſignihe all one thing, and that the places having 
ſuch texminations had Caſtles or Fortrefles buile 
by the Rymans before our Engliſh- Saxon Ance- 
{tors came into Britain. 

Ceage. A Key. Clary. 
Ceapman. For this we now fay Chapman, 
which is as much to ſay as a Merchant or Cope. 
man. 
Cemp, or Kemp. Properly one that fighteth baud 
to hand, whercunto the name in Teutonick of 
ns, accordeth , and in French of Com- 

al. 

Certain among, the ancient Germans made 
profeſſion of being Camp-fighters or Kemp- 
tighters , for all is one and among the Daxes 
and Swedens were the like, as Scarcater, Aru- 
grim, Arnerod, Haldan, and ſundry others. 
They were alſo called Kempanas, whercot is de- 
rived our name of Campion, which after the 
French Orthography ſome pronounce Champion. 
40 A 
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A Cerape or Kempe-. Is ſometimes alſo taken 
for a Souldier, in regard that his profeſſion is to 
hehe. 

Ceozte- Now written Charl, anciently under- 
ſtood for a ſturdy fellow. 

Chidde. Chid, rebuked. 

Cift. Ki, or kiſſed. 

Clath. Cloath. Clething. Cloaths, garments. 
Clough.. A kind of breach down along the ſide 
of a Hill. - 

Clit. 4 Rock on the Sea-lide, ſeeming cleft or 
broken off. 

Clipud. Called, we do yet ſometimes ſay cle- 
pid, and yclepid, for called. 

Cnapa. 4 Boy, Lad or Lackey , here henc: 
cometh ourname of knave. 

Cncozifſe. A Generation. 

Con, varicd into coon. Stoxt, or Valiant. 
Cniht. Now Knight. Sce the ligniticaticr 
thercot among the names of Dignities. 

- Cop. A head, alſo the top of a thing ſtanding 
in height. 
Coſtnung, or coſtning. Temptation. 

Coltud, or coſted. Tempted. 

Cote. A little ſlightly-built Country-honſe, allo 
a place for ſheep. 

Creaft. 4 Handicraft, or occupation. 

Culira, Whereot in ſome parts of England we 
yet retain the name Culver , otherwiſe we ule 
the borrowed French name of Pigeon. 

Cunne, or Kenne. To diſcern, or to know. 
Ciinne. Alſo fignitieth thank fulneſs , or gra- 
ritude. 

Cuth. K#»own, acquainted, familiar, as m— 
Wilg 
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wile uncuth 15 z»kwown, uſual, &c. 
Cweller, we now write Queller, A Trowbler, 
allo a Tormentor or Puniſher of men : it was 
allo anciently ſometimes taken for a Havy- 
man. 
Cwene. Now written Qeex. Scec the lat 
Chapter. 
Cyerterne. A king of Priſon. 
Cweth- Now ©uoth, as when we lay , quoth 
I, or quoth he. | 
Cwine, A 2zary, otherwiſe a Mill. 
Cwith. A Wl, a teltament hercot remaineth 
yet our word Bequeath. | 
Cild., Child. Child-herd. Child-head. 
Cin. Kind nature, alſo Generation, or off-ſpring. 
Cine. Natural. 
Cine-helme. Ic ſhould be Cinings-helme, but 
by abbreviation it is become Cine-helme., 
£15 as much to ſay as a Kings Crown, where- 
by it may appear that the Crowns of the mot 
ancicnt Engliſh-Saxon Rings, wete worn and 
uled by them for their Helmets in War 3 and 
that it may be that the Crowns of all Kings 
were at the firſ} intended for their Helmets, and 
made of different taſhion from other Helmets, 
tor the more ornatnent of their Princely Perſons 
that wore them,who were by them ta be known, 
relpected and reverenced, &c. 
_ Cining. By abbreviation of the two ſyllables 
into one ,.is become King , the ngme in our 
tongue of Sovercign Dignity : For the etymo- 
logy whereof look in the laſt Chapter. 
Cyningdome or Ciningric, do both anſwer 
$o the Latine word Regnum. ( iningdome ” by 
2, arora. | <_—_ 
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abbreviation become Kingdom, the additions of 
dom and ric ſignifying both one thing , to wit, 
the Furiſdidtion or Dominion belonging to ſome 
one publick perſon. | 
And whexeas we ſay a Kingdom, they ſay in 
Germany a Riningric : But whereas we ſay a Bi- 
ſhoprick, they lay a Biſhopdow. 
© Ciric, by abbreviation Kirk , and by thruſt 
ing in C Hin ſtead of C or K,it was firſt alienated 
to Chirche , and fince further off by the making 
of it Church. o ws | 
Cilte or Kiſt. 4 Chet. 


D. 


Ead-boot- Offices or ſervice doye for the 
dead. It is ſometimes alſo uſed for pe- 
Nance. | | | 
Daegeſ-fare. A Days fare. 4 days journey. 
Deal. A Deal, a part or portion. 
Deald, Divided, parted, dealt out. 
Dene or Den, Sometimes written Dean, and 
ſometimes 25g 
Denu. AV alley, alſo a Cave or hollow place 
_EzBKRXNRNEG EE 7: 7oOoTEE 
Dear. Grief, harm or dolour. 
Deman. A Depnty, a ſubſtitute. 
Deozweozth. Dear-worth, precious. 
Diht, or Dight. Meeter or Rime, hereof com- 
cth our name of Dities, for things that be dight- 
ed, or made in Mecter. Dighting or indighting 
15 alſo Proſe, ſet forth in exact order. 
Dome, Judgment. Dome-ſetle. A Judgment- 
ſeat, a Tribunal, | 


©cmegy 
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Temes-man. A Fudge: 
una, alſo Dufa, A Dore. 


Dugud or donught. Yertwe, we yet fometimes 


call a man of ſtrength and valour a doughty 
mane. 

It is alſo written Thugud, whereof they uſe 
in ſome parts of England the word thewhes or 
thewes, to wit, vertues, good qualities, or parts 
of the mind. They ſay yet in the North, when 
a thing hath loſt his force or vertue, that it does 
nor. 

D2ibten or Dzighten , taken fox the Name 
of the Lord, was by our Anceſtors only attri- 
buted to God 5 As Drighten God , for Lord 
God 3 which fignifying as it. ſhould ſeem the 
Righteous God, was unto Almighty God, who 
is moſt Righteous rightly appropriated 3 the 
Name otherwiſe of Lord, having with our La- 
ford. 

Dune. A Hill, commonly that ſtretcheth or 
\ extendeth it (elf out in length. They call in 
Holland the ſand-banks which lie upon the Sea- 
ſide the Dunes. The Town of Denkerk, right- 
ly in Exgliſhþ Dunchurch, hath had that appella- 
tion by being fituate in the Dunes, or Sand- 
banks. We yet in ſome parts of England call 
Hill downs. 

Dure or Durh. Now &@ Door : it is as much to 
ſay as through, and not improper, becauſe it is 
a durh-fare, or thorc*y paſlage. 

Dure-weard, . 4 Door-warder, a Door-keeper, 
a Porter. 

Dwaſ-licht. That which we otherwiſe call the 
Fovliſh- Fire. 

Dwolms, 
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Dwolma. A Gulf, otherwile* in Textonick an 


Tnabams- 


Dwined, alſo fo? dwined. Vaniſhed away. 


3 th1e or dighle. Secret: Digbleneſs. Secyrefie. 


TDirſtelie- Boldly, or as we might ſay durſting- 
ly. of one daring to do a thing of hazard or 


dithculty. 
Difige. Fooliſh- Diſega; A Fool. 


E., 


A. As alſo E Law, right or cquity. 


+ Ead. or Eath, or Ed. An Oath, alſo a 


plighted promile or covenant. 
Eadihe.- Happy. Eadihneſs. Happineſs. 
Eadmode, Hwmble. Eadnoneſs, Humility. 


 Eagen, Eiex, eyes, now in the Netherlands 


Oghen. 

Ealdso?z. 4x Elder, A Senior. 
Eldzan, or tldzan, Elders, (Seniors) alſo An- 
celtors. 

Eldoztcip: - Elderſhip, Seniority. 

Ear, Honour. Earweozthe. Honour WY 
honourable. 

Earnie, In the Netherlands arme : we have 
borrowed in place thereof the French 'word 
Poor. | 

Earmneſs: Poverty. : 

Earand, Ax errand, a meſſage. 

Eatna. An Eagle. Garnas. Eagles. 
Eatſeagt. Perjured, alſo unſaid or denied. 
Ethel or Agthel, Noble or Gentle. 

Eathelics 
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Eathelic. Ezfily, poſſible. Ethe. Ezfie. Uneth. 
Uneaſite | 
Ece, Eternal. Ecneſs. Eternity. 


Eft. Again. Eftſona, Eftſoons, torthwith, or 


again 

Eltheodiſc-man. Aliens, Outlanders, men born 
in other Countries. 
Eozthbitung, or Earthbibing- Az earth-trem- 
bling, an carth-quake. 


Eozthanſtirung. Az earth-ſtirring , an earth- 


moving, or carth-quake, as before. 
Eov3. Tom. Eower. Tour. 
Ereve, or @rve, Heritage, or inheritance. 


F. 


Lange, To take, or apprehend. Fengon, 
' Taken» Fangoneſs. Impriſonment, alſo 

a Priſon. 

Fare: Paſſage. Farewel. Paſ;-well, a well- 

wiſhing to ones proceeding, miſtaken for dyet, 

when we call meat fare. 

Farud, or Fared, Paſſed. 

Feader. Father. | 

Feawa. Few. Feala, Mzny, or much, the 


which word mnch we have borrowed from the . 


Spanifh. 
Fel. Fierce, or cruel. Fel is alſo a Skin. 
Fenne. Clay. Clay is alſo of our. ancient Lan- 


guage. 


Feoh, Money, we were wont to lay Gold and 


Fee, allo Officers require their Eees, to wit, the 
money due unto them. 
Feobt, 


=; 
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Feobt, or Feoght- Hereof we yet retain the 
word Fight. j 
Feo2me, or Ferme-. A Farm. | 
Feind or Fiand. We have for this borrowed 
the French word enemy. Yet we ſometimes call 
the Devil the Fiend of Hell, which 1s as much 
to ſay as the enemy of Hell: 

Fiendas. Enemies. 

Flaxon. A Flagon, a bottle: 

Flealſc. F leſh. 

Flod. Floud, Flowund. Flowing.  . 
Folkmote, 4 Folk-meeting , an aſſembly of 


people. 
Foz. 

As it is uſed as a Prepoſition, for the which 
they yet uſe in the Netherlands voz , and ſome- 
tirnes ber, though not boz, as when they ule it 
for abbreviation of Uan-der, but in ſtead of voz, 
This Prepoſition foz, in many words we yet re- 
tain, though in nothing ſo many as our Ance- 
ſtors did. | _—_. 
Fozbeecum. 4 ſigne, hereof we have yet the 
name of beaken. 
Fozbearned. Burnt, Or burned. 
Fozbere, To forbear, or induxe with pa- 
tience. 
Fozcozlen. Cut off. Fozdid. Deſtroyed. 
Fozcemed or Fszdomed. Condemned. | 
Fozayme, 7o tranſgreſs. Fozgimed, Tranſ- 
greſſed. | 
Fozletten, Left, abandoned. 
Foze-read. A Preface: [ 
Foz- 
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Fo:\crunken. Shrunk up, as members wichered 
or dried up. 

Foxflegoit. Omicting the Article foz , ws haye 
of Slegon made Slain. | 
Fox-ſpild or fo2-ſpilled. Marred, deſtroyed. 
Foze-ſpzeak. A Speaker for one, an Advocate 
Or Mediator. 

Fozth-ferd- Departed, or gone forward. 
Fozetige or fozeted. A ſhewing forth, a Fayr or 
a Market, where things are ſct to open view. 
Fozwozt or fozw2ought- Forfaited. 
Fo2w2eged: Accurſed, anciently alfo tor-banned. 
F02-wurth: To #xbecome, to decline, to periſh. 
Franc. Free, at liberty, not under bond. 
Freated: Eater, alfo devoured. 

Frtd, Frede, or Ured. Our word Frid, Frede 
or Vred, for all is cne , being long fince left 
we ule in ſtcad thereof our borrowed French 
word peace, which the French take from the La- 
tine word Pax. 

Fremit or Fremd, Strange Fremitling or 
'Frendling- A Stranger 

Freund, or Freend, or Friund. We write 
now Friend, 

Freundine or Freundina. 4 Woman Friend, 2 
ſhe Friend 3 by omitting this, and other like 
ancient words, our Language is grown defe- 
Ctive, as for example: 

If one ſay that he met or ſpake with a Friend 
of his, it appeareth not whether it were with 
a man or a 'woman , Whereas we might in our 
Language as well diſtinguiſh the Maſculine from 
- Feminine as others in othex Languages 

Q. 
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Fuglag. Fowls, in the Netherlands they fay 
Voghels. 
Fulfremed, Perfe#. Fulfremednefs. Per- 
feftion. 


G. 


Aſt or Geeſt. A Ghoſt, we have alſo from 
the Latine the word Spirit. 

Gafol. Tribute, Tax or Cuſtom, 
Geal, Gile, or guile, fraud or beguiling, 
Gear. Year, It is here to be noted as in ſundr 
the like words, that our Anceſtors uſed indif. 
terently ſometimes -Ge, in ſtead of Te, as here in 
Gear for Year, in Geman tor Yeman, alſo Gi- 
yen for Yeven, @c- 


Ge- 


This Prepolition was of our Anceſtors very 
much uſed, and it is yet exceedingly uſed in the 
low-Dmtch, where according to their uſual man- 
ner of pronouncing with aſpiration, they ule to 
putanh to it, and ſo make it ghe. We have 
fince altered it from ge to y, which yet we (el- 
dom uſe in Proſe , but ſometimes in Poetry for 
the increaſing of ſyllables, as when we fay 
ywritten, ydoluen, ycleped, ylcarned, ybroken, 
and the like. 

Gebead. Praycr. . Gebeaden. Prayers, our 
word Praycr we have from the Frexch word 


Preer. 


Gebſetſid, or Ge bſetſed. Bleſſed. 
Ge bode, 
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Gebcde. Bidden, commanded; Gebodunt. A 
Commandment: ; 
Gebezen. Borx. In Poetry we yet ſometimes in 
ttead of Geboren , lay Thorne. 

Gecend, Browght forth. Sce acenned. Gecind; 
kindred. | | 

Gecozena, or Gecozen, Choſen, eleed, a Prince 
Elector is in the high-Drtch called a Coze: 
furit, 

Geclipod, 7:leped, cleped br called. 

Gecirred. Txyned. See acirred or kircd. 
Gedon. Done, ended, or after the French fi- 
niſhed. 

Gedoluen. Dolwen or idoluen. 

Gedzeffnefs. Offence, ſcandal. 

Gedzeht or Medzeght- Yexed, troubled, alſo 
menaced. | 
Gedwolen. Strayed, or gone aſtray. 

ban ot fean. Gladueſs, we yet fay glad, and 
ain, 

Gefengon. A Priſoner. Gefengeneſs- A Priſon: 
Gefeoht hr Gefecght. Fighting. 
Geferan. Fellows, or cquals, we yet ſometimes 
lay feers: E dhe 

Getrefrid. Comforted, alſo pacitied. 

Gefullod. Baptized. Gefullung: Baptizings 
Gegearwod-. Prepared made ready. 

Gebeal. bole, or more righitly hule, ſound, in- 
tire; | 

Gehealtd. Healed, cured. 

Gebend. 4 hx, or night approxching, 
Tebeartud. Hearted, incouraged. 

Gebird, Heard. | 
Selathe,or @elade. To invite. Celerhud, tuvited: 
R 2 Geleaf. 
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Geleaf. Belief, faith. 
Gemang. Among. In the North they yet ay 
1mang, or amang. 

Gemearun, or Gemearcun, Limzts, Confines, 
partings or (cparations of -one mans Land from 
another. 

Gemen, Hereof having turned the ge to pe, 
as before is ſaid, we have made it Pemen, the 
word Gemen ligniheth common , ſo as a Peg- 
man fignifieth a Commoner of the Realm, 
Gemengud, Mingled, together. 

Gemund. Minded, over-thought, reſolved in 
memory. 

Gemete. 7o meet. Gemotun. A meeting. 
Genealeathe. To approach. Genealeathud. 
Approached. 

Genemed, Named, or nominated. 

Geneoſud. Viſited, alſo cured. 

Genetherud. Nethered, brought low, debaſed. 
Genoh or genogh, Enough, or inough 
Geoznlyce or geoznlike, Wilingly, deſiruuſly. 
Geplantud, Plaxted. 

Gerihtwiſud. Made righteous, juſtified, 
Gereta., A Reve, an Officer having charge un- 
der another, | 

Geſamund. Aſembled. Gefamung. 4 Aſem- 
bling, a Congregating. 

Geſceaf, 4 thing ſhaped, or created. 
Geſceafing. 4 ſhaping, or creation. Whereas 
we now ſay in our Exgliſh Creed , Creator, or 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, our old Exglifþ 
Chriſtian Anceſtors ſaid, Sceaper of Heoten and 
Eorth, of the word ſceap, we have derived our 


_ word ſhape, which we now only take for the 


form 
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form or faſhion, whereas it anciently ſignifteth 
making or creation. 

Geſcird, Arrayed, apparrelled or garniſhed. 
Geſceald. Delzvered, or given, We fay now 
ſold, when ought is given in recompence of the 
value thereof. 

Geſetneſs. An i»ſetting, an inſtitution. 
Geſirangod. Strengthxed, made ſtrong, 
Geſutoe. S:lexce. Geſuwud, Slenced. Suwigh, 
15 abbreviated SWwige, and is imperatively, be 
filent : our now uled phraſe is improper to 
will one to hold his peace, when we would 
have him filent, for holding of peace is cealing 
trom ſirite, or from fighting, | &#c. 

Getel. Number. Geteald. Numbred. 
Getheod- Language, or an extern ſpeech. 
Gethenc or Gethenk. Thoxght. 

Gethencung. Thinking. 
Getholod or Gethslid. Sxffered, or indured. 
Gethild or Gethuld. Patience. | 
Getriwe. 7rxe, truſty. 

Getimbzung- Building. We now call the wood 
prepared for bnilding, Timber. 

Gewaelt or Gewaeld. Force or violence, here- 
of we yet lay to weald or menage- 

Gewend, Yended away, turned from. 
Getweng. The cheek or wangs Hereoft the ſide- 
teeth are called wang-teeth. Before the uſe of 
Seals was in England, divers Writings had the 
Wax of them bitten with the wang-touth + of 
him that paſſed them; which was alſo therein 
mentioned in Rime, as thus : 7 guy > 
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In bitneſs of the ſcthe, 
Ich han bitten this wax with my wang tothe, 


Fewiſlice or Gewiſlpke. Aſzrcd or aſſuredly, 
Gewitneſs. Witneſs. | 
Geweit-. 4 Writing, an Inſcription. 

Getuun. 4 wonted manner, a Cuſtom, 
Godfip. Now pronounced Goſſip. 

Our Chriſfijan Anceſtors underttanding a ſpiri- 
tual affinity to grow between the Parents , and 
ſuch as undertook for the Child at Baptiſm, 
called each other by the name of Godſip, which 
15 as much to ſay as that they were ib together, 
that is, of kin together through God. . And the 
Child in like manner called ſuch his Godfathers 
or Godmothers, e&&c. 
GTedſpel. Now Goſpel; tbe name in our ancient 
Language of the ſacred Writings of the four 
Evangeliſts. A Epel is as much to ſay as a 
Myſtical ſpeech.an Oracle, or hidden knowledge. 
Cold-bozd. Treaſure, '2 wit, Gold horded up 
together. 
Toman. It ſhould be Good-max, the d for caſi- 
neſs of ſound being omitted, It intends a max- 
ried man, a houſe-holder. | 
Tzam. 4zgry.  Gramſcip. Anger. 
G:undweal or F:cundwal. 4 Foundation. 
Gig If 
Gifta. This was our ancient word for Marriage. 
The word Marriage wc barrqw trom the French; 
Gifra is not unhit tor that, the one party is gi- 
xn to the other, 

bod way | Tify 
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Gifu or Gife. Grace» 

Gild. 4 Confrery, or brother-head. 
The Gilds or Contreries were commonly 

made of the richer ſort of Citizens. 

Gild-bzother. A Confrater, one that is a Bro- 

ther or Confrere of the Gild- 

Gil. A fault, or crime. Giltas. Faults. 


Git. Jet- 
H. 


Afok- A Hank. Yafocas. Hanks. 

4 Þalige, or Palighe- Hence we have yec 
our word Holy. 

Pana. ACock, Yenne, A Hex. Cikenum, 
Chickins, 

Dandſex. A Faxlchin. 

Pandwzobt , Handwzoght. Made with band, 
artificial. 

Þael or Pail, Safe, well in health, ſafty, alſo 
{alvation. 

Our Anceſtors uſed it in ſtead of Ave, as a 
word of moſt well-wiſhing, as when they ſaid, 
Hail Mary, &c 1 find the name of our Lord 
FESUS to be in our ancient Engliſh tranſha- 
ted Helende , that is to ſay, Saviour or Sal» 
Vatore. 

Peafod. This by abbreviating of two ſyllables 
into one, 15 now become head. 
Veafod-pan. A Scull, a Hcad-pan. 

?afling- A Captive. 
| A Hall, alſo a Mannor-Houſe. 
H2atben. A Heatbeu-man, a Pagan. 

Pelme, A Helmct, allo a Crown. 
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Dee. She, in ſome places of Exgland they yet 
(ay heo, or hoo in ſtead of ſhe. 
Deozd. 4 Heard of Cattle. 
Þere. Au Army. Yeretoga. A Leader or Con- 
duty of an Army. 
Þereberga. The lodging-place of the Army. Tt is 
{ince in the Netherlands become the name of an 
Inn Oftery of Victualling Houſe. 
Veim. A coverture, or covered place, a ſhroud- 
ing place, metaphorically a Houſe or Reſidence. 
Di or Pihe. They. 
Pired. 4 Linaze, a Family. 
IÞive- Colour. 
Huſteard or Yowfiveard. A FHorſe-keeper, 
pater-familias. 
Þund. 4A Hownd, a Dog. Yundas or Pundun- 
Dogs. 
PÞylle or Pille- 4 Hill. 
Þyede or Pyrde. Az Herds-mag. 
Pirdag- Herds-men , Shepheards of keepers of 
Beaſts. | 
Dyrſun. Obedient. 
PÞyrſumneſs. D#tifulzeſs, Obedience. 


I. 


C, or Ich, we now ſay J, as I my ſelf, and 

A for affirmation of a thing wealſo ſay JI, as 
T indeed, which confonundeth the two words 
Ego and Itas whereas Y, when it is to betoken 
the firſt perſon , ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
FJ, when it ftandeth for I fozſooth , or J in- 
deed. Our Anceſtors pronounced rhe Jch not 
as now {ome of our Weſt-Country. men do, but 
as 
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as we ſhould do if it were written Jgh, where- 
by it hath ſome aſpiration, as it alſo hath being 


written Ih, as it likewiſe was. But If for an 


affirmative is very bad , for it always ought to 
be written pea , and-neyer I, as yea forlooth, 
and yea indeed, ec. : 

Jdel. Idle, Vain. Jdelneſs, Vanity. 

Inne or Ingeat. As Ie, a Houle of common 
in-going, an Oltery. 

Inlathe. To ##vize- Inlathud. Invited. 
Innoth. The inmard part of the belley, or womb. 
Jungling. A Toxrgling, a Youth, the Reader is 
to note that I, before any vowel, was ſounded ay 
Y, and Jongling, as Totngling : www allo in ſome 
Tentonick, as yow, and the like. 


KR. 
He Letter C. as before hath been ſaid, vur 
Anceſtors aſed for K. or indifferently the 
one for the other : And therefore words that 


begin with K. are to be ſought before in the 
Letter C. . 


L. 


1 A Song, it is ſometimes written Ley, | 


and ſometimes Leid, Of this cometh 
the name of Ballad, which is as much in 'fig- 
nitication as a Song of an a or deed done. 
Laf, or Plaf, for ſowas it moſt written, was 
with our Anceſtors their moſt uſual name for 


Bead, though they had alſo the word _— 
om 
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from whence we have-..now our name of 
Bread. 

Lafozd, written Dlafs2d, by abbreviating of the 
two fillables into one, it'is become Loz2d. Sce 
more hereof in the laſt Chapter. 

Lage, pronounced as Laghe. A# »ſual Cuſtom, 
a Law, alſo a Tradition. 

Lendwaltun- Rwlers, that weald or manage the 
publick affairs of the Country. 

Langſum- ' Longſome , tedious. Longſomneſs. 
Tedionſneſs. : 

Kare. Hereof we have our word Lore , which 
is as much to fay as Learning or Dodrine. 
Lareow- A Mzſter, our ancient word Lareow, 
is as if it were to ſay, a Learn-yow, a Maſter, 
that teacheth ſome Art or Science, 
Leafdian, or Pleafdian. Hereof by abbrevia- 
tion cometh our name of Ladp. Sce more of 
this in the laſt Chapter. 

Leard. Learned. 

Leaſe. Fals. Leaſungs. 4 Leaſing, a Lyc. 
Leaſe-gewitneſs. Falſe-witneſs. WLeaſc-wite- 
gas. Falſe Prophetr. 

Leaſe- To gather together, we yet (ay leaſing of 
Corn. 

Leod, Lud, and Lupd. - For all is one though 
the Orthography differ, is Folk, or according 
to our French word people. 

Leof or lief. Deer, or beloved Leofeſta. Lief- 
eft, beloved(}. 

Leobt or leoght. Light, properly the Air. 
Leozning-cnibt, or Learning-Knight. 4 
Diſciple. 

Lic or lich. 4 dead Corps. Whereof the reputed 
unlucky 
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unlacky Night-Ravens are called Lich-fowles, 
Lich-field in Staford-ſhire hath that vame of the 
Liches, (more rightly to be pronounced Lighes ) 
to wit , dead bodies of ſuch as were there 
ſlain 

Lichpm or Lichame. A Body, a Corps. 

Leac or leich- A Chyrargion, an apt name for 
him whoſe Art and Study appertaineth to the 
body of man. 

Locas. Locks of hair, and ſometimes taken for 
hair. | 

Loffand. Lof-ſong. Lot is in our ancient Lan- 
guage praile , and Lot-ſong,, as much to ſay as 
A Song of praiſe-giving. 

Lufe. Love, 

Lyflp-hade. Lively-heyd, mcans to maintain 
lite. 

Lyſan. Brute, or fame. 


M. 


Age or maghe. A Corfin. Manage Cor- 
ſins, or Kinsfalk. 

Bagaſcyp. Kindred, or Coulinage, the word 
Coulinage is fondly and improperly now of late 
uſed for deceit. ba 
Bagena- Mary. 
Panger, or Ponger. This was our ancient 
name for a Merchant , now only an addition to 
divers Merchantable Trades, as Ir91monger, Fiſh- 
monger , and the like : he word Merchant we 
have from the French. 
Waſſere, A Merchant , {uch a one as keepeth a 
Shop of Mcrcery or ſ{inall Wares. 

; Wan 
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Wanſiybhte. -—* g_N 


" Weaden. A Mat Mes 


Meader, ſometimes written Podoz, Mother. 
Waen, or meahe. To may, or can. 

Weagtha. 4 Tribe, or a Family. 

MWealtide, The time of eating, as Noon-meal or 
Even-meal, for which we uſe our borrowed 
Freach words of Dinxer and Supper. 

Weara or Peare. More. 

Mercod. We lay now Merſed or Amerſed. It is 
rightly marked or quoted 3 as what one 1s to 
Pay | 

Pearſeth. More than ordinarily known, famouſed 
or magnihed, 

Mede. Reward , recompence. Wedewpt. A 
Woman of mecde or merit, deſerving recom- 
Pence. 

MWenſca or Peneſca. Plurally Wenſcan. 

This word Wentſca or Menefca, and ſometimes 
Wenſce, was with our Anccſtors as much to (ay 
as a Humane Creature in general , to wit, either 
Man, Woman or Child , the high and low 
Dutch have it ſtill , though a little different in 
pronuntiation. It is a word of neceſlary uſe, 
as for example, a man beholding ſome living 
thing a far off in the Field, not well diſcerning 
what it 1s, Will ſay it 15 either a Man or a Beaſt, 
now it may bea Woman or Child ,, and ſo not 
a Man, and therefore he ſhould ſpeak more 
properly in ſaying it is either a Menſce or a Bealt, 
OC 

Weoze. Dung , hereof the name of Mixen 1s 
yet uſed in ſome parts of England for a Dung- 


Weze- 


| heap. 
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Pere. A Lake, a Pool. 

Micel or Mikel- We uſe for it in the South- 

parts of England the Spaniſh word Much. 

Micel mede. Great reward. 

P1d or Wit. Y/73th. 

Pidean-. The middle, or middeſt. 

Piddeag- Midday, Noon. 

Pightige. Mighty. 

Pibtlic- Mzghtily, within might, poſſible. 

Pi1d. M3/d. Wildneſs. Mildneſ7. It is anci- 

ently uſed for Mercy. 

Pildheoztneſs. Mi/dheartedaeſy, mercy or com- 
ON. 

Puth alſo Mund. 4 Mozth: 

Purcun. Murmurring, Grudging, 


N. 


Our Anceſtors uſed ſundry Negative abbrevia. 
tions 3: as, 


Anthing- For, Not any thing, or nothing. 
Nath. For, Not bath. MNit. For. Not to 
will, or to be unwilling. Nift. For, Not wiſt, or 
wilt not. Nold. Not world, or would not. 
Neaddere- 4! Adder. Neaddzan. 4dders, or 
Serpents. 

Neafre or Nefre. Never. 

———_—_g After latter Orthography Neigh- 
DUIB. 

duch as we call Husband-men or Clowns, the 

do in high Germany and in the Netherlands ca 

Boors, as we alſo did in former time, though 

now we ule not this word Boor for a c_ 
ue 
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but compoſed with neigh, tobetoken Proximus; 


a neigh, or next dweller. 
Nim. Take, Niming. Taking. 
Nidded, Compelled, conſiraincd. 


X 
Oo y 
| 

" 


( Fergeweit. An over-writing , a Super: 
{cription. 

Dfermode or Dverniode. Pride, or infolcney, 

Dferſcaedewud. Over-ſhadowed. 

Dfflead. Slain, killed. Slean, is alſo ſlay; 

Dffrung- Ax Offering, an Oblation, 

Dker. Otherwiſe WMoker. Uſury. 

Dnrope or Dn rocp- That is a calling on, or 

urging, by crying, or calling upon one. 

Dmegang or Pmegang. Ax about-going, a 

proceflion, 

Dndzead: Dread, tcar. 

Dnfenge or Dnfehn. To recezve, ought. 

Dngan- Begar. 

Dngen- Againſt. 

Dncnew, or Dnknew. Diſtovered, diſcerned, 

Dntyned. Uucloſed, or unlolcd. 

D2deal or D2dail. Frdgntent , fee more hereof 

in the thixd Chapter, 


P. 


Iga. A Girl, alittle Wench. It is ſo yct 
uſed in the Daniſh , hereof cometh our 


Northern name of Peg , miſmeant for Marga- 
ret« 


Quena- 
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Q. 


Uena, otherwile alſo written QMuinde- A 
Wife, allo a Woman. 


R. 


Athe- Early, alſo ſoon or ſpeedy. 

Reaf. A Coat, or kind of Garment an- 
ciently uſed. | 
Kead. Comnſel, advice, diſcourſe. Readſ-men. 
Connſellrs. 
Reapling. An I:ſurreGion, or tumultuous diſ- 
order. 
Kefna,*Rafan. A Raven. 
Keſte-deag. A reſt-day, (Sabathum. 
Ribtwiſe. Reghteors, juſt. 
Ribtwiſneſs. Righteouſnes, Juſtice. 
Ribtwiſud. Made righteows, juſtificd. 
Kode or Rood. A Croſs. 
Row, or Ru , alſo written Kg. Reft, repoſe, 
quictneſs. 
Kyc. A Country or Province under one abſo- 
lute Command or Juriſdiion. See more here- 
of in the letter C. Kyr. We now by adding H 
unto it, pronounce Kpche, and ſo of Kpc-man, 
have made Kich-man- 
Rycdome, or Rycneſs. Riches. 


S. 


Cn Sorrow. Barage- To be ſorry. 
Sable. Soal, the Soul of Man, ( Anima.) 


Scath. 
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Scath. Damage. Sceathlic. Damageable: cea- 
tha- 4 Robber. 

Scead. Shade, Shaddow. 

Sceapafald: A Sheepfold. Sceapabpd. 4 
Shepherd. ; 

Sceawee To beheld or viery , allo to ſhew. 
Sceaw-[tow. 4 Theatre, a Shew-place, a bchold- 
ing-place. 

Sceft- 4 Shaft. Sceftan, or ſceftag: Shafts, 
Arrows. © | 
Scende. To hurt, or impair. Scendud. Hert, 
impaired or blamed, we yet uſe the word-ſhent 
tor blame or rebuke. 

Bcona. Beantiful, fair. 

BEcrimbhze or ſcirmbze , a Fencer. Bcirmung. 
Fencing , or defending : Our word Scirmiſh, 
which we have from the Frexch, cometh origi- 
nally here hence, 

Scryn- A Shrige, ancicntly a Cheſt or Cofer. 
Scyld. Defanlt, or Debt. ®-pldige. Iudebted. 
Scyp- Now Ship. &cppman. Now after the 
French, Marriner. 

Sib. Peace. Sib: Kin. 

Stbſcip. Kindred. 

D:ge, OT fiighe. V ory: 

Pe. He. Ye, is alſo a word of our own. 
Deoc- Sick: Seocneſs. Sickneſs. 

Slapigraba. (Sepulchrum ) A Sleep-Grave, 
becauſe the dead body may be accompted as be- 
ing aſleep. 

Smead. A diſpute, an arguing, a moving of 2 
queſtion. 

Pn: Annointed. 


Binrthe. To ſmite , hereof cometh our name 
of 


of the ancient Engliſh Tongue. 
of a Smith, becauſe he ſmitheth or ſmiteth with 
a Hammer. Betore we had the Carpenter from 
the French , a Carpenter was in our Language 
allo called a Smith, for that he ſmiteth both 
with his Hammer and his Ax; and for diſtin= 
ction the oftie was a Wood-ſmith, and the other 
an Iron-{mith, which is nothing improper. And 
the like is ſeen in Latize,where the name of Fabep 
ſervcth both/for the Smith and for the Carpen- 
tex, the one being Faber ferrarius, and the other 
Faber liguarius. 

Snaw. Snow. 

@pnde. To cxt. Spndze. A Cutter, it was our 
ancient name for a Taylor , before we had the 
name of Talicur from the. Frexch, it being as 
much to ſay as A Cutter. 

Soth. True @0thlic. Truly. Sothfeaft. Soxth- 
faſt. Veritable @othfeaftneſs Truth , Ve+ 
rity. | 

Spel. Sce Godſpel. 

Speeace. To ſpeak PFpzeacung- Speaking, 
Speech. | 

Stalſweard. 4 Staf-ſword, a ſhort Spear or 
Javeling , the Iron whereof | was - long , and 
ſomewhat after the manner of a Blade, 4 
Frameas 

Stand. A Stone. Stanes-weo?d. A Stones 
caſt. 

Stedineſs, or Stedfeaſtneſs- Stability , conn 
ſtancy. 

Stein or Stefng. A voice. | 

Stele. To ſteal. | 
 Steopcild. 4 Step-chi/d. Hteopfedder- 4 Steps 


father 4 
9 Atoty- 
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Stow. Place. Stowung 9 ſtowing, placing Or 
diſpoling. 

___ or ſtightan. To ſet vp, to ere or 
cdifie. 

Stinc. Savor or ſmell. It is now taken for il! 
ſent or ſavour, - but anciently it was not fo, 
Strand. A ſhore, along by the water-ſide. 
Strend, Strong. Þtrengra. Stronger. 
Stynta. 4A fool. Stunſcip or ſtunſhip , folly. 
The words fool and folly , we have from the 
French. 

Stilneſs. S#neſs, quietnels. . 

Stipel. A high Tower, hereof we yet retain the 
name of Steeple. 

Swefne or ſweben. 4 dream, the word dream 
15 alſo of our ancient Language. . . 

Swelt.. Dead, it ſcemeth to be meant of being 
dead by violence. - We ſay yet when one ta- 
keth exceſſive pains , that he will welt out his 
heart. w 

Swpca: 4 Begwiter, we askat Cards if one will 
(wig, that is, whether he will beguile or be be- 
guiled. - | 

Swypcdome. 4A falſe.trick , or evil prank. 
Swplc. Now in the Netberlands ſylk, in Engliſh 
ſuch, 

Swync. Labor, we ſay yet ſwinc, and ſweat. 
SWwpthzan. The right band, or right fide dextra. 
Wiynſteran ; the contrary , being the ſiniſter os 
lett-fide. 

Syle or ſeal, To pay or to gzve, Siling, paying, 
Or giving. We now uſe the word ſelling, for 
ought that 1s given or delivered tor the value 
thcrcot. 

Spmle. 
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Sythle. Always, ( Semper.) 

Synderlic- After our now Orthography ) Sun> 
derly, particularly. 

Spthan. Sithexce, or fince that time. 


y 


Abert. Anciently a ſhort Gown that reach« 

ed no farther than to the mid-leg, it rc- 

maineth for the name of a Gown in Germany 

and in the Netherlands, and in Englaxd it is now 
the name only of a Heralds Coat. 


Tale. Speech, Language,Diſconrſe. We ſometime 


ſtrain the ſence, as though a tale were a fable or 


a lye, becauſe untruths are told as well as truths, | 


Thanonfoozth. Thence-forth. 

Theah, or Thech. In latter Engliſh Thee, it 
were more rightly for diſtinction theeh, becauſe 
by our word thee , we ſpeak to the ſecond Per=- 
ſon, theeth is as much to ſay, as To thrive, or to 
proſper, and ſo is alſo Betheed, and 1Bethied, 
for _ Proſpereds 
Theaw, anner, a faſhion. 

Theod or oy A ſtrange Nations 

Theoda or Thiada., Natzons. 

Thegn or Thepn. A chief or very free ſervant. 
Hereof cometh Thiene or Theyn, #0 ſe exve, and 
Theiened for ſerved. 

The Prince of Wales, the King of Englands 
eldeſt Son, is wont to uſe for his Poefie (after 
our ancient Engliſh {pecch) the words Jc dien, 
for Jþ thian, that is, T ſerve, where the Reader 
15 to remember that d and th was in our ancient 
Language indifferently uſed. 

S 2 T bearf, 
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Theatf, Need, diſtreſs. Theafneſs, Diſtreſſed- 


Heſs. 

Thearfan. The dift-eſſed. 

Theow. 4 Servant in the moſt ordinary” ac- 
compt. 

Theotwas. Servant. Theodome, Servitude, 
Theowine, or Ahtannin, or Thianina, £X 
Maid-ſervant, ( Ancilla. ) 

_— To ſuffer. Tholpd alſo Tholod. $f- 
ered. 

Thozp. Our ancient word for which we have 


borrowed , and now' uſe the French: word Vi- 
Lage. | 

Thzead. 4 rebuke, or a threat. 

Theeagan. To threaten. 

Lhezyſtrum. Darkneſs. 


T odal. Diviſion , ſtrikes Todealud. Separated, 


divided. 

Togeadere. Together. 

Todzifene. Zriven away, diſperſed. 
Tuge, or Tone, To draw out, or to lead. 
Treo, or Treow, A Tree- 


Tumbe., To daxce. Lumbod. Danced, hereof 


we yet call a Wench that skippeth or leapeth like 
a Boy , a Tomboy ,. our name alſo of tumbling 
cometh here hence. - + 

Tungan. 4 toxgxe, and ſometimes Tungun. 
Tune, A Town. lunas, Towns. 

XL vyfeald, or Twefeald, Two-fold, doubtful, 
( anceps, ) | 

TL wpling, or Tweling, 4 Twine. 

T twpnod, Doxhbted. 

T wyzedneſs, Gain-ſaying, contention. 


Unberend, 
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L. Nberend. Barrex, ſter1l. 
Uncuth. Unknown, it allo ſometimes 
lignifieth a ſtranger. 
Underfenge. To uudertake. Undettengud. Uu- 
dertakg, interpriſcd. 

Underheld. Szpported, underholden. 
Undercpning. An Under-King, a Vice: Roy. 
Underntyde, The afterzoon, toward the evening. 
Underſetan, S#bjets, Vaſlals. 

Undertheod, 4 ſ#bjeFed, or ſubdued pcople. 
Underthian. Az ixferiour ſervant. 

Uneath, or Uneth. Uneaſie, difhcil. 

Unhold, or Unheold, Mzlice. 

Unleaful. Unbelieving, unfaithful. 

Unleafulneſs. Vnlawfulneſs, imhidelity. 

Uinnyt. Unneedful, not neceſlary. 

Unmihtlyc, (now rather unmightly) Vnpoſſible. 

Unribt-haemed. Borz iu Adultery. 

Unrihwiſneſg. Unrighteonſneſs, iniquity. 

Uinſcpldigh. Unfaulty, allo un-indebted, 

Unſcpzded. Vexcloathed. 

Untrum. T4firm. Untrumneſs. Infirmity. 

Untyming- Barrex. | 

Unwether. A ftorm, a tempeſt. 

Unwiſdom. Madzeſs, tolly. 

Upſtigan , or Upſtegan , and Netherſtigan. 

Mounting up, and diſmounting, to wit, aſcen« 

ding and deſcending. 

Utgang- Out-going, departure. 

Ut awurpen. Out-caſt. 
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Ana. Want, defet or lack. We yet fay 
the wane of the Moon, 

Wangael. Wanting-bealth, infirm or maimed. 
TWanhope, Deſpair. It groweth through want 
of hope. 
Wantruſt, Diſtrft, ſuſpition. 
Warp, or Weozp, Sce A Warpen. 
Wald, TUeald or Wold, all theſe differing in 
Vowel, yet ſigniftie one thing, to wit , a For- 
reſt, Of the firſt Jaldbam-Forreft (more right- 
Iy than JYaltham-Forreſt) retaineth yet that 
name, 

Of the ſecond, The IW/eald of Kent , that is, 
the Forreſt part of Keyt. 

Of the third, which is wold, the 1 and the 
highneſs of the ſound of g being omitted, is be- 
come in the Metherlayds wout , and in England 
wood, 

And whereas Yorks-wold and Cots-wold do yet 
retain thoſe names, and are not Forreſts, -I am 
fully of opinion, that they have heretofore been 
woody places, and thereof had ſuch names, and 
that the Woods have afterward been deſtroyed, 
and yet their Names notwithſtanding left (till 
unto them. 


TU apen, Weapon, or Weapun, All is one, 
and betokeneth as well our Weapons where- 
with we hght , as the Marks of Honour born 
in ſhields, which now after the French we call 


Arms. 
Wears 
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Wearbode, otherwiſe UUarbode, 4 Meſſenger 
of War, or one to be lent about the affairs of the 
Camp. 

UUaeſtmes. Fruits, Herbs, or Grain , or the 
like, waxing or growing out gf the Earth, 
UUeaſtin, Fruit. 

UUeater. Iater. 

UUeard or UWard, 4 Keeper. UWeardas. 
Keepers. 


UUVEedas. Ways. 
UUell. This (as we underſtand it for bene) 


we retain yet without any change, as very many 
other words. 

UUelega, A Wealthy-man, (Dives. 
UUeofode. Az Altar, our Anceſtors uſcd alſo 
Theofode for an Altar z belike they were Altars 
for different ſacrifices in the time of their Paga- 
niſm, and therefore ſo diſtinguiſhed. 

UUere, our Anceſtors uſed ſometimes in ſtead 
of Man , yet ſhould it ſeem that UUere was 
moſt commonly taken for a married man. But 
the name of Man is now more known , and 
more generally uſed in the whole Tewtonick 
Tongue than the name of UTiere. 
UUere-wulf. This name remaineth ftill known 
in the Tertonick, and is as much to ſay as Mans 
wolf; the Greek expreſſing the very like in Ly. 
canthropog. 


Orteli not knowing what U] Uere ſignificth, 
becauſe in the Netherlands it is now clean out of 
ule, except thus compoled with UWolf, doth 
mil-interpret it according to his fancy. 


The UUere UUolves are certain Sorcercrs, 
S 4 Wno 
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who having anointed their bodies with an Olvit- 
ment which they make by the inftin& of the 
Devil : and putting on a certain inchanted Gir- 
dle, do not only unto the view of others fecm 
as Wolbes , butwo their own thinking have 
both the ſhape and nature of Wolbes, ſo long 
as they wear the {aid Girdle. And thcy do dit- 
poſe themſelves as very UUolves, in wourry- 
ing, and killing , and moſt of Humane Crea- 
CUrEcs, 

Of ſuch, ſundry have been taken and execu- 
ted in ſundry parts of Germany, and the Nethey- 
lands. One Peter Stump, for being a WUere- 
wolf, and having killed thirteen Children, 
two Women, and one Man, was at Bedbyr, not 
far from Cullen , in the year 1589. put unto a 
very terrible death : the fleſh of divers parts of 
his body was pulled out with hot Iron tongs, 
his arms, thighs and legs broken on a wheel. 
and his body laftly burnt, He died with very 
great remorſe, defiring that his body might not 
be ſpared from'any torment, ſo his ſoul might 
be ſaved. 

The awere-wolf, (ſo called in Germany) is in 

France called Lovupgarox. | 

Weozthige. Worthy. Wpethe. Worth. 

UWeryg. Weary. 

weften, or gazuften. A Deſart, or wild woody 
laCes j | 

Wile , or Whilk. Which. In the North of 

England they yet fay Dbuilke. 

UUite. Wife. (Uxor._) 

Wibed, or Wied. Sacred, we fay yet hallow- 

cd tor halihwicd, alſo we hereof retain the name 

of 
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of IPhitſonday, which, more rightly ſhould be 
written Wied-Sonday, that is, Sacred-Sondayy 
ſo called by reaſon of the deſcending down of 
the Holy Ghoſt, ec. 
Wilderneſs. A /7derneſs, for which we ſome- 
times uſe our borrowed name of Deſart. 
eUiid-deozun. Y/14-Deer. It figniheth 1n the 
Teutonick ( Pecora Campi) the beaits of the field 
in general , and not that kind only , which we 
now call Deer, although we take our name of 
Deer alſo trom-hence. | 
UUinberian or UUinberian. Minceberries, 
Grapes. E530 

Weingeard, or Whpngeard. A 'ine-Gardey, 
a Vineyard, 

Wiſduam, or UNifoom. Wiſdom, patience. | 
Wiſtleras. 1/hiſtlers, Pipers. 

WMitega, or gmytega- 4 Propbet, a fore-teller 
ot things to come. 

TWitegode. Propheſied, forc-told. 

Wirherwin. 4» Adverſary. 

Withſaid. Denzed. 

Withftuod. 1/3thſtood. reliſted, 

Weirta, or WuHtta- Yoorts, tor which we now 
uſe the French name of Herbs. The City in 
Germany of Wirtsberge, in Latine Herbipolis, had 
that name by reaſon of the abundance of Worts 
or Herbs , which grew about the Hilk-ſides by 
that Town. 

UUod. Furiow, or mad We yet retain in ſome 
parts of England the word wodnes for furiouſ- 
neſs or madneſs. 

UUole. A Cloud. UUelken. Cleuds, we yet 
uſe the word 77elken, but take it for the Air. 
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Aondozlyc. Wonderly, wonderful, admirables 
UWo:nld. World. 

Wrec. Wreak, revenge. 
Wrybta, or UUrpghta. 

Here-hence we have our name of UUright, 
which ſignifieth properly a labouring-man, 
though we now take it for a Carpenter , or he 
that uſeth ſome Trade thereon depending, 
Wuldze, or UUuldoz, Glory. 

Uun. Dwell. 
—_— » or UUuningfiow. A Dweling- 

ACCs 
, Weorth, or UUeozd, A kind of Peninſula, 
or Land invironed almoſt about with water, 
not in the Sea , but in ſome River, or between 
two Rivers. It is in modern Textoxick written 
UUert. : 
Tt ſeems that our UUeres or Water-ſiops do 
hereof alſo take their name. 

UUeoztſcyp, or UUurthſcyp. Iorth-ſhip, or 
Worthineſs. We now pronounce it Worſhip. 
Wurtrum, or UUprtrum. Roots, 

Wpc. A fenced place, a place of refuge. 
TUydmer. Fame, report ſpread wide , or far 
abroad, 

Wypl. 4 ell, otherwiſe a Bourn-pit. | 
atynſum. According to our now Orthography 
IYin-ſome, that is, eafie to be won or obtained. 
UTpzſe. Wore. 
UUpte» Blame, reproach, 
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LLcan, or Plc. The ſame, ſometimes it 18 
taken for each. 

Plde. Ape, oldneſs. 

Pldzena. Fore-elders, Anceſtors. 

Pmb, or Dmbe. Abozt. 

Pzfe. An Heritage. Pzfe-weard. 4 Heir. 

P:thling- A Kirelag. 

Y:thelingas. Hirelings. 


I could herein have inlarged my ſelf very 
much , and peradventure have much pleaſured 
ſome of our Engliſh Pocts, with great choice of 
apr own ancient words, which as occaſion re- 
quired they might with more reaſon renew, and 
bring in uſe again, (by ſomewhat facilitating if 
need were the Orthography ) than to become 
the borrowers and perpetual debtors of ſuch 
Languages as will not be beholding to us for 
ſo much asa word; and when we have gotten 
from them as many words as we will , they can 


never carry a true correſpondence unto ours, +. 


they being of other nature and original, 

Theſe our ancient words here ſet down, I 
truſt will for this time ſatisfie the Reader and 
the rather , for that I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew 
the Etymologies of ſundry Names and Words 
in the inſuing Chapters, 


The 
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The Btyomologies of the ancient Saxon 
proper Names of Men and We- 


men. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Ike enough it is, that the Reader ſeeing 
the title of this Chapter to promile the 


Etymologies of the ancient Saxoz pro- 
per names, will expe& ſome notice how Þ 
know which. they be, and which not 3 ſceing 
many ſorts of proper names are become com- 
mon to all Nations of Chriſtendom. To give 
him therctore ſatisfaction in this point, he may 
pleaſe to underſtand , that albeit it be true that 
fome names derived from the Hebrew, ſome 
from the Greek , and ſome from: the Latine, as 
alſo many of our ancient Saxox proper names, 
do now run generally in common ule among a Il 
yet when heed is given unto them, it is eafily 
diſcerncFunto what Languages each of theſe do 
appertain. Such then as are anciently and pro- 
perly our own, are meerly of the Textonick 
tongue, and not found in the Hebrew, or in the 
Scriptures, nor yet among the ancicut Greeks or 
Latines : and of theſe many do yct remain with 
uS11 uſe, and divers are become uſual allo unto 
other Nations, 
And 


of our Saxon proper Names. 


And ſurely of the ſundry things of Antiqui- 
ty, worthy of note among, our Saxon Anceſtors, 
their proper denominations of humane Crea- 
tures (Which alſo was common unto the other 
Germans) was not.of leaſt regard 3 and albeit 
theſe names were given in childhood:, yet were 
they never but ſignificant. A thing very lau- 
dable'and worthy ; an excellent note of moſt 
great Antiquity , and a juſtinſuing' of the uſe 
of reaſon, which Almighty God had endued 
his reaſonable Creatures withal, who according- 
ly would not give one another any proper names 
in an unintelligible and frivolous kind of ſpeech, 


And if ſome that may happen to read thele Ety-- 


mologies , ſhall accompt of them as of things 
{trained or imaginary, this his conceit doth pro- 
ceed of his own lack of knowledge in the pro- 
priety of our ancient Language, whereas if there- 
in he were ſeen , he would even as manifeſtly 
diſcern them to be ſuch as here they are ſhewed 
to be, as the Etymologics of the ancient names 
of the Patriarchs are diſcerned by ſuch as are 
Skiltul in the Hebrew tongue. | 

Our Language, as in the foregoing Chap- 
ter I have ſhewed, confiſteth in the beginning 
tor the moſt part of words of monoſyl- 
lables, and each word being of one ſyllable, 
had his own proper fignitication put into the 
minds of ſuch as firſt received it (at the con- 
fuſion of Babel ) by Almighty God the Au- 
thor and Founder thereof 3 but by joining 
two words or more together , that were di- 
liin& monoſyllables before, a new compo- 
{cd word, and therewithal a new ſcnſe was 
at 
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at once framed : And therefore thefe proper 
names being made of compoſed words, ( for 
ſcarcely find I any that is of one ſyllable ). were 
purpoſely made and- framed according to the 
mind and purpoſe of the Compoſers, thereby to 
exprels as it were ſome precept, remembrance, 
or incouragement for the-infuing of ſome kind 
of vertue or noblene(s, which they wiſhed their 
Child ſhould affe&, or of ſomething in one ſort 
.or other of praiſe-worthy memory, at the birth- 
time, or birth-place of the Child , as in obſer- 
ving the infuing Examples will manifeſtly ap- 


pear. | 
- And here before I proceed farther, I hold it 
requiſite to advertiſe the courteous Reader, that 
whereas Mr. Iſtebitys writing of theſe Etymolo- 
gies, will needs have bert , which is uſed tor a 
termination to divers names, ( as here infuing 
will appear.) to have been by our Anceſtors 
meant for wert , which word we now write 
and pronounce wozth. To this I anſwer, that 
if he had well peruſcd the ancient Saxon tongue, 
he ſhould therein have found that our old An- 
ceſtors uſed the word weorth , which the Ger- 
#1ans do now pronounce wert, and we wozth, 
but bert in ſtead thereof they neither uſed, or 
needed to uſe. So as his making of bert, wert, 
grew only of his own ſuppoſal , becauſe ſome- 
times (although ſeldom) the þ is found to have 
been uſed for the ſingle v , though never for 
the double w, as he would haveit: And yet 
Franciſcus Trenicus , and divers others, without 
ſcarching any farther , do herein follow him. 
Pontius Hewterws according to the doting of fore 
others, 
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others, will have bert to ſignifie beard, which 
indeed is more wide from the mark than the 
ſuppoſal of Jſebius. For as Children when their 
names are firlt given, cannot be praiſed for their 
worth or worthineſs, becauſe it cannot in them 
{o ſoon appear 3 no more may they be called af- 
ter the colour of their beards when they have 
none ; As for example, moſt ridiculous it is to 
ſay, as Hexterws , and others do, that Robert, 
as to: ſay, Red-beard, as though the bearers in 
old time of that name, either had no names un- 
til they had beards, or elſe when they gat beards 
they gat new names according to the colour of 
chem. Certain it is , that the terminations of 
bert, fird, rpc, and ſuch others as do ſerve for 
divers names, muſt in due ſence accord unto all 
whereunto they are conjoined , which neither 
wert nor bert can do , as ſundry abſurd exam- 
ples which thereon would inſue, ( if it were 
worth the while here to ſhew them) could give 
witneſs. 

One thing more I muſt note, and that is, 
that whereas many have written of theſe Ety- 
mologies, yet areall of them very ſcarce in 
ſhewing the reaſons of many their interpreta- 
tions, which I ſuppoſe to be becauſe they could 
more ealily gueſs that ſo or ſo they were meant, 
than ſhew by reaſon that ſo indeed the true 
meaning muſt be, and therefore I have therein 
taken the more pains to give the Reader better 
{atisfaction. 

Adelſtan, or Eadelſtan, or Ethelſfan. 

Theſe three names are all one, and for the 4 
in the two former, the th as well as in the latter 

15 
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is indifferently uſed. Adel, Eadel, or Edel, 
is our ancient word for. Noble or Gentle : the 
which Noble and Gentle, we have borrowed 
from the French, (o as our names of Nobleman 
and Gentleinan, are compoſed .of two Langua- 
ges, the ſubſtantive being Engliſh , and the ad- 
jecive. French, Whereas anciently in meer 
Engliſh it was Adelman, ox Eadelman, ec. As 
in Germany it is yet uſed ; ſtan; is the termi- 
nation of the (ſuperlative degree of compariſon, 
which we have ſince varicd into eft, as for moſt 
wiſe , we (ay wiſc{t; for moſt great ,. greateſt 
for moſt fair, faireſt, and the like : which after 
our old manner ſhould be wiſeſtan, greateſtan, 
faireftan, &c. So as Adelltan is:as much to ſay 
as Nobleft, and therefore it is not found among 
our Anceſtors to have been a'name common to 
all in general , but only for Kings or Princes, 
and their Peers, as being the moſi Noble. 


Adelqund varied into Jlegund- 


A name uſed for a woman: .I have already 
ſhewed that Adel, Eadel, and Ethel, is all one, 
and that the d ſtanderh. indifterently for th. 
And now becauſe @del or Ethel is more uſed of 
our Anceſtors than Adel, I rxeter the Reader for 
the Etymology hereot unto Ethelgund, at the 
letter E. 1.3 


Adelulph by abbreviation Adulph. 
For the Etymology hereof ſee Ethelulph- 


Albert. 


For the Ecymology hercof ſee Ethelbert- 
Alcuin 


of our Sax0n proper. Names: 
Alcutn: 


. Te ſhould be Alcwin,. but by reaſon that 'Ea- 
tiniſts uſe not the w, it is become Alcuin : it is 


alſo anciently writtett Ealcwin , and ſometimes 


Alwin, Ealc or Alc we have now vatied to 
each ; wine is as much to fay as beloved, to as 
Alcuine figniticth, Of each beloved, and Alwin 
according to the ſame fence, Beloved f all. Al- 
cninu an Engliſh-man , and the Diſciple of Ve- 
netable Bede, was Preceptor unto the Emperout 
Charles the Great, and the fixſt beginner of. the 
Univerlity of Paris: 


Ald:ead: 


This ſcemeth at the firſt to have been a name 
only impoſed upon Princes , or great Noble- 
mens Children , for our Anceſtors were regard- 
ful that the worthieſt names weie to be given 
to ſuch as were of woithieſt expeQation , and 
this name being ſo given, was as a precept un- 
to them, {þ to bear themſelves ,. as that they 
might be dreadful unto all, or dreaded of all, 
for fo the name importeth. 


Alfred or Afl-ured- 


Fred and bzed is all one in ſignitication, for 
the » conſonant doth oftentimes. hold the place 
of f. Fred or bzed, as alſo Frid, all being 
otie, is out ancient word for peace, the word 
peace being by us borrowed trom the French 
word pais , which they have fetched from the 
Latine word pax, {o as Alfred ox All-nred is as 
inuch to fay as All peace. 


TFT Aifric. 
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Alfric. 

T have reaſon to think that this by corrup- 
tion is grown from Q1frtd tobe Alfric, {o think 
that it ſhould rightly be. VIphrid, for VIphric, 
fee in the Letter V. 

Alli or Allen. 
©" By- vulgar pronuntiation the name of Allin 
is come from 41tyine, which, as before is ſaid, 
is as much to ſay, as; beloved of all. 
na | | Arnold. - 
- For the Etymology thereof, ſee Eruhold, 


IY ou 


-Wald is varied -into our word bgld, which 
alf6ſignifiech (wift , for commonly with bold- 
neſ5'thete is ſome quickneſs or ſwittyeſs annex- 
ed. The Reader is to note' that wine, as is 
afoxclaid , figntheth beloved , but win to over- 
come or to get » as we yet ule it for winning by 
plty or by battail. Baldwin 1s then as much to 
lay, as Cito Vincens, {oon vanquiſhing or over- 
COMIng. 

YE . Waldzead, 

It is ſaid before, that of bald (in this ſenſe) 
we have our word bold, read moſt commonly 
fgnifieth counſel or advice, it alſo ſignificth re- 
drefs or remedy : Chancer faith , Read well thy 
felf that others well may read, we ule it alſo for 
declaration, when we ſay, Read a Riddle, or 
rcad on a Book, it alſo fignifieth diſcourſe or 
fpcech. Baldread is as much to ſay, as bold or 


reſolute 1m Conncal, or utterance, ec 
Bede. 
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Bede. 

The nate of our firft famous Engliſh Writer, 
who for his great Vertue and Learning, was in 
his life-time of ſuch efteem throughour all Chri- 
ftendom, that he was honoured with the Title 
of Venerable Bede , and for that it was not al- 
lowable to give unto any the name of Saint he 
being yer! alive : this Reverend Father having 
had the natne of Vexcrable "itt his life-time im- 
poſed upon hitn, it remaijned unto him after his 
death, infomuch as he is more called by the name 
of Venerable Bede, than of' Sc. Bede. Wede ſig- 
nifieth Prayer, a nathe as it ſhould ſcem where- 
in his parents at the givinig/ thereof preſaged. his 
devotion.” ' Ot Bede cometh the tame of Beads- 
man, and Beads to pray upon. * The like in lig- 
nification' unto Bede, -is-the' name of Oratio in 
Italian. | 

From Bede proceedeth' our'word bi4, which 
through'o(tr heedlefs'm our Language, we make 
to ſerve intotwo contrary ſenſes, tor when we 
fay we þtd © friend unto our houſe, it fignitiech 
to pray or deirre 3 and when we lay bid one to 
do this or that , it there-ftgnitreth to command : 
whereas bede or bid ſhould be rather uſcd for 
praying or inviting , and: bod to' ſignifie com- 
mand, and boding rather thin bidding com- 
mandment. « 

W-” Barnard. 

Fhe true Orthography hereof is Beozn-hart, 
touching the which, and ſuch like in cheſe Ery- 
mologies to enſue, the Reader may pleafe to 
note, that our Saxon Anceſtors while yet they 
wete Pagans, being; a very valiant and warlike 
| T F people, 


Parnard. 
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people , would ſometimes deſire to have their 
children-1mitate ſome ſuch properties of courage 


as they obſerved to be in ſome kind of beaſts, 


ſuch I mean as they eſteemed beaſts of battail, as 
15 among others the bear, 

Of which beaſts to have the like heart or the 
like courage, the parents would ſometimes give 
unto the Child the name of Wearn-bart, that 
1s, Bears heart, for n as well as g is in our an- 
cient ſpecch at the end of nowns the ſign of the 
plural number, as we yet in divers things do 
retain it, as when we ſay, cbildzen, bzerbzen, 
ren, and the like, as formerly I have noted. 

Bartulph or Bertulph. ._ - 

It was anciently and rightly hzibt-ulph, and 
1s as much to (ay as a. helper or az aſſiſtant unto 
adviſement. It is.of ſome written Barthol, and 
of ſome Bardolph. = - 

| WSirtpc or Birth2pc. : 

Ryc, we now ule to write with adding an h 
to thec, and ſo make it rich, and ſome {werving 
farther from the original write it yitche. Such 
as had this name ſcem to have been born to 
wealth or poſleſſions, being rich by birth or pa- 
tximony. bite: 
| Burchard. 

This is more, rightly 1Burb-gard , and anct- 
ently a name of office , arid thergfore I refer 

the Reader to the names of Offices in the laſt 
Chapter. | 
Botulph. 

WBote , or after our now pronuntiation boot, 
is ſatisfattion or amends , we ule yet in-equalli- 
.- ing of bargains to require ſome help or advan- 

; tage 
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tage to boot, VIph was anciently help, the one 
being derived from the vther. YBote-ulpb , is 
as much to ſay as a help to-bogt , a helper or 
Procurer of amends or fatisfation, or as it 
were, a mediator. 
C. 
Charles. 


In the ancient Tewtonick from whence this Charles. 


name taketh original , it was firſt Gar:-edel., 
whereof by abbreviation it became Careal.” 
Now in the modern Textonick it iS Rarle. ' Gar 
m the old Tewtonick ligniticth all, (as all in that 

Tongue alſo doth ) and by varying in pronun- 

tiation, for Gar they ſometimes uſe Car, as for 

example, (as in the firſt Chapter hath been no- 
red) in ſtead of ſaying, Dzink Gar-aus, which 
is fo ſay, Dzink all out, they will ſay, Dink 
Car aus, ſo that Car is uſed for Gar, and lig- 
niticth all ; eal is an abbreviation of edel, for 

it is common in the Textoxick to ſay Ealman, 

for Edelman, Careal, which in Latixe is writ- 

ten Carolus , and in modern Engliſh Charles, is 

as much to ſay, as All or wholly- noble, 

Conresd. 

Con being ſounded as Coon, ſigniticth ſtout, 
forward or valiant, read, as is aforeſaid, is coun- 
(cl or advice, allo remedy or redreſs 3 Conread 
may then well {ignitic reſolute or forward advice 
or 34 redreſs. 

Cunigund. 

A name of a woman; and ancicntly Cuni- 
gimd of Cuning, alſo writren Cpning, we have 
by breviation made King, gund is as much to 
ſay as favour, we have lince varicd it to cun, 
T4 as 
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as when we ſay we will cun one thanks, that is 
to ſay, ſhew him gratitude or fayour. , Cuni- 
gund is then m fignification Regis favor, the 
favour of the King, a-name by like impoſed upon 
the daughters ot Princes. 

1 * Cuthbert. 

Cuth is as much to ſay as known, acquainted 
or famAzar , bert became lo to be by abbrevia- 
tion, anciently being beright, afterward beright 
or bereght , alſo by abbreviation bright , and 
ſometimes breght, tor ſo is it often found, as in 
Etbelberight, Ethelbzight , and Ethelbzeght, 
though moſt commonly Ethbelbert, and ſo like- 
wile for Eqbertht, Egbzight, and Egbzeght, 
though molt of all Egbert, and the like may be 
{2id of all the reſt of oux names ending in bert, 
Some of beribt , have made it bericht , or be- 
recht, but the ch is to be ſounded as gh, as in 
the Textonich it always is, and in the Scotiſh- 
Exglifþ , whereas we write right , they write 
richt, and yct'pronounce it as we do. Weribt, 
Beright, or 3Bereght, bcing all one, ample in 
ſ1gnihcation. As to be Berigyted, that is to be 
rightly or well adviſed, right conceited, right in- 
ſtrafied, ſetled, diſpoſed or perſwaded in the right. 
Of good adviſement , underſtanding , knowledge, 
Ce | | | 

I am hercin the larger, both becauſe the ab- 
breviation thereof which 1s bert, is the termina- 
tion of many of oux,proper names, as alſo for 
that it hath been by others very much.miſtaken, 
which manifeltly appeareth in that applying it 
as they do, it will not bear ſenſible conſtruction 
toall names whercunto it belopgeth, but if in 
PI OP DT ATE NT yn I ſome 
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ſome it be ſtrained to bear fence, unto others it 
15 moſt ridiculous,and far from all reaſon, where. 
as the true etymology thereof muſt needs ſenſi- 
bly and to the purpole agree with all names 
whereunto it is compoſed. 

Cuthbert importeth as'much as familiar unto 
underſtanding, or acquainted with knowledge, 

Cuthzead, Ke 
Acquainted with counſel or advice, &c. 
T pnebelme, 

It ſhould rightly be Cyningbelme, by which 
name our Anceltors called the Crows of a King. 

This ancient name Tynebelme, is now be- 
come Kenelem. 


D. 


Dewbtric. bl { 

Tewaht is our ancient proper word for ver- Doyghty | 
zue, we yet retain here hence our words dowghty | 
and dowghtyneſ;, and they yet (ay in the North F 
of Exz2land when a thing is nought, and hath 
loſt his vertue, that it dowes not; and in ſome 
of our Engliſh Poctry we fometimes hnd thoſe 
uſed for vertues, or good parts. 

Dewgbt-ric is as much to ſay as vertze-rich, 
Or rich in vertue. - It 15 now vulgarly in the Ne- 
therlands written Dieric, and in Latin, and at- 
ter the Latin, (I know not with what reafon) 
made Theodorus, and Theodoricus. 

Dunltane, | 

A name given as it ſeemeth in recommenda- ; 
tion of Conſtancy or Stability» Dun is anciently 
a Hill or Mountain , ſtane we now pronounce 
T 4 ſtone, 
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None, Dunſtane is the Mountain-ſtone, or as we 
might ſay, the ftoye in the Rock or Mountain, al- 
molt as much in fignihication as is in Hebrew the 
nate of Poeter. - 


'E, 


Eanſwpd. 

W.c have varied gans into ance, wid or wyecd, 
is Our own ancient word for ſacred, Eanſwpd 
15 as much to lay as once- ſacred. 

Earmentrtd. 

Garm is our ancient word for yu , as Arm 
in all Germany yet is: our now uſed word poor, 
we have from the French word paure , which 
they have fetched from the Latine word paper, 
Earmenfrid, bgnifieth The peace of 1 the poor. 

' Earmendgard. 

Gard is all one in our ancient Language with 
ward, Ermendgard fi gniheth, A keeper or pro- 
teftor of tbe poor. 

Earmenheld. 

It ſhould more rightly be Earmenhelt, belt 
as alſo healr with our Anceſtors being a Cham- 
pion : and ſo is Earmenhealt. A Champigy 
for tbe peor, ox one that undertaketh rhe cauſe 
and quarre} of the poor. 
| _ Edgar» 

It was ancicntly Eadgard, of Ed more right- 
ly, E8d (now jn the North of England pro- 
nounced Eath ) we retain in the South-parts, 
Drhe. Ecdgardby thortncls of ſpecch become 
Edgar 1S a keeper of bis oath , ar taithful co- 
Lcnant. 

E2dmund- 


hs. 
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- Edmund. 

Of Ed, rightly Ead, I have here next be- 
fore already ſpoken , mund 1s in our ancient 
Language mouth, for as I hnd our Anceſtors to 
have uſed muth for-mouth , ſo uſed they alſo 
mund, as in all the Netherlands it is yet uſed. 
Eadmund importeth as much as a moxth of troth- 
keeping , or loyalty , for that ead or gath, now 
modernly an oath , is an obligation untg troth 
and loyalty. 

Edward. 

This was anciently written Eadward, and 
Eadweard, and given as it appeareth in recom- 
mendation of loyalty or faith keeping, for Ead- 
ward is properly 2 keeper of his oath, vow, faith- 
ful promile or covenant. It is equivolent with 
Edgar , both importing one fence and mean- 
ing: gard and ward, warders and garders 
being all one. 

We havehad more Kings of England of this 
narhe, than of any other, nine ia all, three be- 
fore the Conqueli, and fix after it. In Portugat 
they have metamorphoſed it fromall fence and 
lignification, and made it Dwartee 

Edwine. 

I have formerly ſhewed how ed, more right- 
ly ead, ſtandeth for oath, as alſo that wine fig- 
nificth beloved. It importeth that the oath, co- 
venant or faithful promiſe of the bearer of this 
name ſhould of him be beloved . that is, eſpe- 
cially eſteemed and accounted ot, - 

Egbert- 

Anciently written Eabberiht , and by abbre- 
viation Eagbeeght.as alſo abbreviated to _ 
ay, 
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Cab (now vulgarly in ſome places of Saxony 
Eqht) ſignifieth equity or. [aw , alſo a contract 
or matrimony, Egbert {ignifieth , Adviſed unto 
equity, Or of an equitable adviſement. | 

Eaſerd. 
It importeth peace according #0 equity. 
Engelbert. 

Engel is the Textonick, name of an Angel, and 
compoſed with bert, may fignifie, Angelical ad- 
viſement , or adviſed to imitate an Angel in 
purity. 

Eric. 

Was anciently written Earyc, Ear 15 our 
true and ancient word for honour. And o is 
Eric rightly interpreted. Dives hoxors, that is, 
rich of honour, or rich int honour. 

Earconwald, 

More rightly Earcontweald, 4 ſtout ſuſtaiger 
of hononr. 

Earnold. 

It is not written Arnold, but it is rightly 
Earnhold, one that doth uphold or maintain 
honour. 

Earnulph. 

Being now become Arnulph , is as muc{1 to 
ſay as ( Auxiliator honors ) The help or detence 
of honour. 

Ethelbald. 
Noble, ſtout, that is, Noble and valiant. 
Erhelbert. 

This was the name of the firſt Chriſtned Eng- 
lifh King that ever was entituled King of Kent, 
albeit his Dominion ſtretched farther, it ſignifi- 
eth Nobly-conceited or adviſed, or of noble con- 

| ceit 
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ceit or. adviſement , whence this termination 
bert, is abbreviated ,_ I. have already. ſhewed, 
Ethel is alſo ſometimes abbreviated to Eal, 
whereby Ethelbert doth come to Ealbert, and 
alſo modernly Albert. 

Sthelbild. 

}15ilde is abbreviated.of 1Bilid, our old words 
for Image. Ethelbild is in effect as much to 
ſay as the Image of Nobility. 

| Etbelburg. 

3Surg is in our Language anciently under- 
ſtood for a fortifhed place or Caſtle. Ethel- 
burg doth in ſence import as much as 4 Noble 
Fortreſi. 

It 1s like that it was among our Anceſtors a 
name for ſome Noble-woman, who in regard of 
maintaining her honour, doth make her ſelf a 
noble fortrels tor the defence thercot. 

Etbeltrid. 

This name impoſcd of Ethel and frid, (of 
both which is ſpoken before) 15 as much to ſay 
as Noble-peace, by like a nams given for me- 
mory of ſome honourable peace that about the 
birth-time of the Child was concluded. 

Ethelgund. 

A name uſed for a woman, and of Ethel- 
gund it is become in pronunciation Adelgund, 
and varicd into Aldegund, of Adel, and gund. 
I have ſufficiently ſpoken before , both compo- 
{ed here together, do import favour-bearing un- 
to Nobility. 

Ethelulph. 

I have ſometimes corruptly found it written 

Ethelwulf, Whereby it mult conlequently my 
O 
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gorten in Aſgh;lity, one that by his deſerts doth purchaſe 
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ſo abſurd a ſence as noble wolf. @thelupb it 
rightly #oble-belp, to wit, to be noble or ho- 
nourable in help-giving. Ethelulph alſo writ- 
ten Adelulphe , 1t by abbreviation become A: 


dulph- 
Ethelwald. 
Ic is.rightly Ethelweald. An #pholder or ſir- 


Rainer of honour. | 
Ethelward. 


Corruptly written Ethelard. A keeper or cou- 
ſerver of Nobility and Nobleneſs. 
Ethelwin. 
This importeth as much as a winner of his 


his honour. And he that purchaſeth his honour 
by deſert, is not to be accompted the leſs noble 
or honourable » but rather the more , becauſe 
deſert is the thing which is preferred in the 
ſight of the moſt High , and equitable Judge; 
and in all carthly juſtice ought to be ot molt 


| regard. 


Names, 


Everard. 

Ever, and ſometimes Eber , 1s in our anci- 
ent Language a wild Bore. I have ſhewed be- 
fore in the Etymology of Bearn-hart., the rca- 
ſon why the ancient Pagan Saxony impoſed ſuch 
hke names upon their Children, to wit, that they 
ſhould afterward imitate the courage which 
they diſcerned to be in ſuch like beaſts of bat- 
tail : as inthis name of Everard rightly Ever- 
hart is meant, the having of the beart or courage 
of the wild Bore. 


Faramund 
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Faramund otherwiſe written Pharanumd. 

Fares or Fajira, and ſometimes Fraia, is 
the original of our adjxaive Faremund, as be- 
tore in the Etymology of Edmund, I have 
ſhewed is mouth. aramund, then a name 
given in regard of well ſpeaking 3 our phraſe 
herein 15 now a little changed, for we uſe to 
lay a fair tongue in ſtead of a fair mouth, 

Filebert Pbilebert. 

Fil is here more rightly Ful, and Filibert, 
well or fully adviſed. Underſtood as a Precept, 
lo to be. 

. Franc- 

The Etymology of this name though it now 
be varied to Francis , doth yet remain with 
the moſt in uſe and memory, as when we lay, 
franc and free. It ſeemeth to have been a name 
given in reſpe& of bounty, liberality or free- 


dom. 
F redegode- | 

Freds or bzede being both one , was before 
we became debtors to the French for their word 
peace, (as before. I have noted) our own word 
ſcrving,to that ſence gede we have a little va- 
ried in Orthography , and now writ it good. 
Fredegode is then no other than Good-peace. 

_ Fredegund. 

Gund. as before is noted is favour, affe&ion 
or gratitude, and. Fredegund extendeth to ſig- 
nife, a favorrer of peace. 


Frederyc. 
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hun , bcing compoled of fred and rye, 
is rightly interpreted rich peace., Or rich in peace, 
and perhaps moſt properly meant 1n the 'peacc 
or contentment of the mind. 
"M redeſivpde. 

Wide ; in more true orthography wpde, is 
as before hath been ſaid our ancient word for ſa- 
cred. FredeſwPed is as much ro ſay as Sacred by 
or through peace. | 


G.. 


| Garard. : 
Anciently and rightly it. is Gar: bart. "Gar; 
as elſewhere 1 have ſhewed,, is all one with the 
word ll; as in like matmer Omnis Totus, as al- 
ſo Cunt are of like fi rpnitication .in Latine 
Gar-hart is then Al-bare, 'to wit, alttgether of 
heart or courage. This Lativlifts” have made it 
Gerardus ; aid” the Tralians Gerardiuo , and Ge- 


raldinos is 
Gartifan.- OE 

Now becothe' German, 15 All or wholly Vn man, 

to Wit, 2 man compleat or entire. © 
_.* 'Gartrude otherwiſe Gertrude; 

Gar as before is fait i$ aFtraich” as 1: trud? 
is truth or troth, for a5 Thdvefortmetly (hewed 
d was ſoinctimies of 6ur Ariceſtors indifferently 
uled in ſtead of th, Gattrude or.Eertrude 1s 
hen as much to fay as All-rroth. A nalnie'well- 
impoſed in regard of the” falneſs of troth: and 
loyalty which in a womian of honour by worth 
'5 requilites 


Gilbert, 
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og” Gilbert. 

Anciently Gildberight. 
time among our Anceſtors certain-companies of 
Contrarics of men, called Gildes, firlt ioſtity- 
ted for exerciſe of fears of Arms, (though after 
they were of other: profeſions) and theſe had 
their::appointed meeting-places., and ſuch as 
were admitted among them , were cbliged to 
the exerciſes and orders which the -reſt obſer» 
ved, and theſe were called Gild bzethern : and 
for ſhortnels of ſpeech a Gild, bzother was alſo 
called a Gtld. - The word Gild in it ſelf fignjti- 
&h free and bountiful, Gilberight by abbrevias 
tion become Gilbert, is in effect ons that is [z. 
berally or bountifully diſpoſeds 
SUIT EE © Godefrid. : + 

I have ſhewed before the etymology of Frede« 
node , which with Godefrid or Godefred is all 
one, only differing in the tranſpoling of the (yl- 
lables, both ſignifying good-peace. . It is much 
varied from the firſt original; as of Godfrid be- 
ing made Godfrey , from thence.Gawffrey, by 
others- again Geoffrey , and not ſo let alone, it 
is thence turned into Feffrey, and in Latine to 
Galfridws, albeit ſome more rightly make it Gode- 
fridus. 

Godeheart. 

The Etymologies hereof will calily appear by 
that which is already ſaid of Gove, to be now 
written good, which ſheweth it to be good bart, 
intending, 4 heart inclined to goodneſs and ver- 
ne. It 1s vulgarly becothe Godard. 

| Godelief, 
It isa name fora woman, and after our = 
| ern 
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dern Orthography Goodlief, to wit, good lobe, 
meaning boxeft, aud true of love, for that is pro- 
perly good love, ſome writ it in Latine Godn- 
lina, others Godwla. 
| Goderic- --, - 
The Etymology is made plain by that which 
hath been already faid of the two ſyllables, 
whereof this name is compoſed 3 whereby it 
appearcth to be Rich in Good, or Rich in Good- 
neſs. | TNT 
Goedwin: | 

A Win-good, a Gainer of Wealth ; it may alſo 
be meant of one that by travel. gaineth good 
parts or vertucs unto himſelf, 

Godſcalk. -.. 

Scalk is in our ancient Language a Servant, 
as Theow allo is, &c. Godſcalk is ( Serv#s 
Dei) the Servant of God. 

_-- Goodſon. | 

It ſhould rightly be Gods- Wine, Wine, as 
hath. been faid,. fignifieth beloyed; and Gods- 
Wine , the beloved of . God. . It,.is now in the 
Netherlands vulgarly writter''Goſen , as allo 
Golun« "Gat 


H. 


Darman. | 

It ſhould rightly be Þartman, to wit, a mar 
of heart or courage. or 

Heldebzand. : 

Peld in ancient Tewtonick was written Paelt, 

and fignificth a ftout or valiant perſon , as a 

Champion or ſuch like 3 and becauſe of = ad- 

ition 
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dition bzand, it ſeemeth a name or title given 
for ſervice unto (uch as valiantly invading their 
enemies, had conſumed and walſicd their Coun- 
try by fire: Peldebzand is in alia» become 
Aldobrando. 

Penrp or Penryc. 

Pen in che tirlt ſyllable hercof was ancicntly 
written Pan, and (o was ancicntly uſed tor 
babe, as may appear in divers of our old Engliſh 
Writings, and to this day in {ome parts of Eng- 
land they will fay, Har you any 2 for Have yorr 
ay ? rpc ligaihcth not only rich, but allo pol- 
{cthion or juriſdiction : fo as Panryc , which 
now we write Penrp, importcth as much as 4 
a: er of wealth , poſictiion or juriſdiction, and 
, to in likelihood a name given unto {uch as were 
:he heirs unto ſome good cliates or conditions 
ot Hvinge | 

Yerald. 

This beivg a more uſual name of oftce than 
2 proper name , 1 refer the Reader tor the cty- 
mology thercot unto the names of offices and 
}2NILICS» 

: Perebert- 

Dere was that in our ancicnt Language that 
2xercitus 15 10 Latine, to wit, an army. Ot bert 
{ have ſpoken before , in ſhewing the etymo- 
logy of Cuthberr. Derebert is in ttc as much 
to lay, as well ſeen or adviſed ti the eſtate of ax 
army, 4 name given in likelihood as a preceprt, 
that ſo the bearer thereot ſhould dilpolc himſelf 
to be. 

Yereward. 

This having becn a proper name grown from 

Ll 2 
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2 name of office, I refer the Reader for farther 
knowledge thereof unto the laſt Chapter. 
Pewald rightly Ewald. 
It ſignifieth a ſupporter or upholder of equity. 
Pilperic otherwiſe Pilperyc. 

Tt is found among the names of the ancient 
Kings of France to be written Ctlperic, but thi: 
errour by ſome very judicial Antiquaries that 
had good sKill in theold French Tongue (which 
as I have ſhewed cllewherc was very Textonick, 
and almoſt all one with our ancient Language) 
is diſcovercd , for-they finding that as Cpning 
was our ancicnt name of Sovereign Dignity, 
whereof we yet retain our abbreviated name of 
King, ſo was it alſo with the old French : And 
they ſctring the letter c in place and found of k, 
to ſtand for Cpning or King , C Yilperic tor 
Cyning Þriperpc, C Lothaire for CPning Lo- 
thaire, and the like, ſome afterwards ignorant- 
ly joining the © unto the other Letters made of 
C Luthaire Chtiperic , and of Lothaire Clo- 
thaire, and {o of others in like manner. PYil- 
peric is as much to ſay, as a-rich help, or oze 
abaunding in aſſijtance. 

And whercas I have faid before that viph, 
was anciently help, and ſay here that hilp was 
alſo heip ; this need not feern ſtrange that in fo 
arcient and fpatious a Tongue, one Province 
may have in pronuntiation {ſo much ditfcrec 
trom another, and of the like vuto this difte- 
rence here aforeſaid , I conld it nced were fct 
down ſundry examples. 

Holdward. 


An ancient and honourable name of office, 
for 


of our Sa%0n proper Names. 
for the etymology whereof I refer the Reader 
to the names of Offices and Dignities. 
Pugh. 
It is ancicntly alfo written Beughe, and alic- 
nated among ſtrangers unto Hago. A feaſtival 


ſeaſon they yet in the Netherlands uſe ty call 


Deugbtpd, that is to ſay, glad-tyde, for Þyugh 
or Deughe both being one , fignitieth, Foy or 
Gladnefs. 


It may be that our Poctide now corruptly ſo HoRide, 


pronounced, did firſt come of Yeughtpde. 
DPugbbert. 


It is now become Yubert and Pubbeard, and H#55eard4 


betokeneth, Diſpoſed to joy or gladneſs. 
Pumfrey. 

More anciently and rightly it 1s Dunfrid, 
home is here by ſhortneſs of tpeech become bum, 
and Pumtfrin 15 Home-peace, or Domeſtiical qui- 
ctnels. 

K, 


Such names as I have ſet down to begin with 
C, may alſo begin with K, for that theſe two 
letters were uled of our Anceſtors indifferently, 
as I have ſhewed in divers places. 


L. 


| Lambbhart- 

Rather in following rhe texmination of fome 
other names, than true obſerving the right and 
original Orthography , it is written Lambert, 
and Lambard- 

It ſecmcth that in defire of affeRting meeknels 
un 2 and 
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and innocency , this name was ſometimes by 
the parents impoſed upon the Child , who in 
that regard called it Lamb-hart , that is, The 
beart of a Lamb. 

Lanfranc. 

It ſhould rightly be Land-fanc , and (cemeth, 
hr(t to have been: a name of Naturalizing or mas« 
king the bearcr thereof a tree Denizen, where- 
by he became Land-franc, to wit, free of the 
Country. 

Landulph. 

This as much to fay as (Regionis au>ilator) 

The belp of the Countrys 
Lauther or Lotbatre- 

Both arc one , and as much to ſay, as pure or 

clean. 


L eothold. 

Leof is that ancicntly from whence we now 
have our word love, the ſame in effect that 
Wine 1s. 

It ſcemeth to have been given for a precept of 
conſervation of amity , as to keep or bold love. 
It is of Leofhold varicd unto Leopold, and was 
the name of the Duke of Axftria that took our 
Lyon-hearted King Richard Priſoner. 

Leofeſtan. 

What Leot ligniheth, I have ſhewed herc 
next betore, and ſtan or eſtan I have betore in 
the etymology of Adelſtan ſhewed to be the ſu- 
perlative degree of compariſon , tor the which 
we now in our Language uſc the termination 
elt, ſo as Leofeſtan is The beloved(|t, or moli 
beloved, 


Lconhart. 
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Leonhart, now written Leonard- 


Small change in the Orthography hercot 
doth plainly ſhew this name of Leonhart to be 
rightly interpreted Lion-hart, though modern- 
ly it be become Leonard and Lenard. I have 
ſhewed before in the etymology of 1Bern-hart; 
and Ever-hart, how our Ancetiors impoſed up- 
on their Children ſuch names , to the end they 
ſhould imitate the courage of ſuch beaſts. 

And undoubtcdly to the fame end and figni- 
fhcation was frft invented and brought in uſe 
the bearing of the imagcs of thoſe beatis in ſhields 
of Arms, as were molt couragious and fierce, 
and thercfore eſteemed beaſts of batrail , as 
among others chiet of allis the Lion,which of all 
other Beaſts is moſt, and in molt different man- 
ner born in Arms. 

Ludfrid. 

Lud and Lupd, anciently written alſo Leod, 
1s all one in our old Language with Folk, for 
the which we do now moſt commonly uſe our 
borrowed French word People. Frid I have in 
ſundry places betore ſhewed to have been our 
ancient word for peace : Ludfrid is, Pax Popz#/z. 
the Peace of the People. | 

Ludgards 

Of Lud I have ſpoken here laſt before, as alſo 
In the firſt Chapter, where I ipake of Lrdgate, 
and have alſo ſhewed that gard and ward is in 
lignihication all one : Ludgard 1s then as much 
to ſay, as Conſervator Populi, A Defender or Con- 

ſerver of the People. 


u 3 LtuBuiph: 
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| Ludulph. 
This is Auxilium Populi, The help or aſſiſtance 
of the People. 
Ludwic. 


Theſe aforegoing names that begin in Ld, do 
ſeem to have been impoſed upon ſuch as were by 
their quality and condition like to bear ſway in 
the Commonwealth , being ſuch as the welfare 
of the people was to depend upon. Of Lid ſuf- 
ficiently hath before been ſpoken , wic is  re- 
zreat or place of refuge. Lidwirc is Refugium po- 
puli, The refuge of the people. The Latiniſts have 
made it Lodovicts, the Freach have made it Loxis,, 
and we have now turned it to Lewis. 


M. 


Wanhart. 
The Etymology hereof is plain enough : 
From Wanhart it is' varied to Manard and 


Manird. 
Pathild- 

Tt was anciently Weadbealt, as much to ſay 
as a Maiden Champion. It doth appear that in 
old times in caſe of 'neceflity both Maids and 
Women did manage Arms: we now write and 
pronounce 1t Maud. | 

Maedbart. 

This name being written in modern Ortho- 
graphy is Maiden-hart, and {ecmeth to have been 
given in recommendation of a maidenly and 
modeſt mind, ' | | 
| MWilburg- 


Being rightly written it is- Pild-burg , the 
p |  - word 


- 
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word mild we have yet in uſe, it anciently figni- 
hed gracious, merciful, and alſo bountifirl : burg 
1s here taken for a walled Town or fenced place, 
and ſo may Pildburg be as much to fay as gra- 
ciows or bountiful to the Town or City, ec. 
Vild-read. 

Of both the ſyilables whereof this name is 
compoled I have already ſpoken , it may well 
import graczow or pleaſing in ſpeech or utterance. 


N. 


. 


Diacunmber- 

This feemeth to be a name of advice, that 
the bearer thereof might cudcavour to live 
without cumber , and fo be uncumbred or un- 
troubled in the world. 

Dſmund. 

I ind Dg and hus in the old Tertoxich to be 
both now modcrnly with us, hows, and mund, 
and muth, (as I have before ſhewed ) to be alſo 
both one, to wit, that which we now call 
mouth : Dſmund is then The mouth of the bozſ2, 
the ſpeaker for his family. 

Dſwald. 

Wald being more rightly weald, and com- 
poſed with Ds, 15 Gubernator domnus, A rater n 
manager of the aff airs of the houſe. 

Dſmine. 

It might otherwile be Bows: 1:8 . that is. 

Bcloved of his Houſc or tamily. 
4 
U 4 | K ade - 
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Radeqund- 

Lad 1s alone with read, Radegund 1s as much 
to lay as A fovourer of counſel , one that loveth. 
and not reje&cth counſel or good advice. 

Raderpc. 

Plentiful or rich ix counſel or advice, or liberal 
in yielding remedy or redreſs. Kaderic by tra- 
velling into Spaits become Rodrigo, and lighting 
into Latine was made Rodericys. 

Kadulphe now written Kaphe. 

It hath in ſundry foregoing places been ſhew- 
cd that 1i!ph. with our Anceſtors was Felp, and 
of 4d I bave ſpoken the next before : Radulphe 
then 15 rightly interpreted Conſelio vivans, aiding 
or hcIping to counſel. From Kadulph it 1s vari- 
ed 10 86dulphe , and from thence to Kudulph, 
in Engliſh 1t is now written Kaphe, and of ſome 
Ralphe- 

Repmund. 

Tt is alſo written Raimund , but rightly it 
ſhould be Rein-mund. Ren it is 1 ſaid before 
ot Lauther, pxre or clean, and Reimiund is to 
be interpreted Pure-mouth, a name impoſed for 
the uting of good and decent ſpecches. 

Retnfrid. 

A name jn recommendations of finccre aini- 

ty, for it is as much to lay as Pure peacc. 
Repn-Hart. 

It is otherwiſe written Repnard, and dcnotet! 

A pure and clean peart: 


Reinald 
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Reinald written alſo Keinold. 

It ſhould rightly be Bein bealt, A fecere 
Champion, a Champion unblemiſhed.in honour, 
or without corruption. 

Beinulphe. 

This by that which before- hath been faid, 
ſheweth it ſelf to fignifie Pure-help , or fincerc 
aſſiſtance: from Bejnulph it is now grown to 
Randuiph and Randal. 

Richards 

Of our ancient word rpc, we yet rctain our 
word rich, (as formerly I have ſhewed rich ſig- 
niheth abundant, Ric hart ( for ſo ancicatly ic 
15) 1s noother than Rich-hart, that 1s, Au abun- 
dant plentiful and liberal mind. 

Ic is 1n Germany pronounced Reich-hart, in 
the Netherlands KRicart or B ichard , in Italian, 
and Spaniſh , Ricardo, and in Latjae it 1s writ- 
cn Richardus. 

Robert, 

Anciently written Kuberiht,and Kouberight, 
1s by abbreviation become Bobert ; Kev, which 
15 tO be pronounced as Rec is our ancient word 
tor reſt, reproot or quietnels. Kobert then fig- 
aihieth Diſpoſed or adviſed unto reſt or quietneſ7« 

Roger- 

It was at firſt Kugard or Rougar, and aftcr- 
ward Wugar, and with us laſtly Koger, Rou or 
Ku, as is aforeſaid, is reſt or quictneſs, gard to 
keep or conſerve. So as Kugard (now Roger) 
is A keeper or conſerver of reſt or quictue7. 

It is in Latize made Rogerus, 11 Italzan Kug- 
giero,and in Freach Rogior. And it may be that the 
French Fpoverd or phraſe of Rogier hoy _ 
whucl 
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which is to ſay, Roger good time, may have ſome 
alluſion to the oxiginal meanings of this name; 
for that good is the time which 1s conſerved in 
xeſt and quictnels. | 
 Roſamund, 

The true Etymology hereof is Roſe-mouth, 

and ſcemeth to have been given in regard of the 


ſweetneſs or colour of the lips. Or it may have 


been in recommendation of ſweetneſs and els 
quentneſs of ſpeech. 

Of this name was a Concubine unto King 
Hexry the ſecond :. in whoſe Epitaph a Latize 
Poet not underſtanding 'the true Etymology cf 
the name, makes mund, which here is mouth, 
to be Mundas, and fo calls her the Roſe of the 
World. As thus: | 


Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſa munda, 
Non redolet, ſet olet, que redolere ſolet. 


Rowland. a 

Having already ſhewed that Kow fignificth 
reſt, it appeareth that Wouland is in fignihca- 
tion, The reſt or repoſe of the Country. We now 
write it Rowland, in Germany and France it 15 
Roland, in the Netherlands Koeland, and in 
Halian Orlando. 

Roward. 

Tt 15 moſt rightly Kou-ward, ward and gard, 
as I have before divers times {aid , are both one, 
this name hath the very fame Etymology which 
I have ſhewed of Koger , to wit , Conſervator 
quietih. 


Sijgebald 
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Stgebald or Sighebald. 

Our moſt ancient word for Vitfory 15 Sige, 
pronounced Sighe, and ſometimes alſo ſo writ- 
ten: bald, as before I have ſhewed, is bol4 or 
ſwift. Sigebald or ſighebald ( for both are 
one) 15 bold or ſwift in ViGory , or as one might 
lay, (peedy in the proſecuting of Viftory : It is of 
ſome tor ſhortnel(s written Sibald, and of ſome 
Sebald, 

Stigebert or ſigebert. 
Tt was anciently Sijgbertht, and by abbrevia- 


<> 


tion it grew to be Sibzight, Sebzight, and Se» Sebrizhe. 


bert. Ic ſignifieth Rzghtly-adviſed tor Vifory, 

as much in effe& to lay, as of found conceit for 
the obtaining of Victory. 

| Sigher. 


Vulgarly it is become Segher, and Seagar t Segher. 


ancicntly it was in our Language the ſame that 
Viftory 1s in Latine, to wit , A Vanguiſher or 
Overcomer-. 

| Sigerina or ſigherina. 

Now vulgarly in the Netherlauds Seghe- 
rinne , and Segarina, ( Vidrix ) 4 Womans 
Vittor. | 


Sigeſmund or Stgheſmund, 
The month of Vidtory , belike a Relater of Vi- 
Qorics to the encouragement of others. 
Sighward. 
Ic is alſo written Siward, and ſignifteth, £ 
conſerver or keeper of Vidory. 


Theobald, 
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Thoebald. 

Anciently 1t was Lhewhtbald ; as alfv 
Dewabtbald, the tþ ( as oft before I have aid ) 
having of our Anceſtors indifferently been ſome- 
times uſed as d, and d again as th : Dewght or 
Thewght was heretofore our proper word for 
vertue, as in Dewhtrie I have already ſhewed. 
Theobald then being written according to the 
ancient Orthography thercot,is Speedy in vertue. 

For this ſee Dewnht-ric. 


u. 


Ulpher. 

Ulpb, as before is ſaid help , and theretore 

15 Ulpher A Helper. 
Ulphfrid. 

Aidful to peace, an afſiſtant unto the mainte- 

nance of concord. 
Ulpheyc, 

According to our now Orthography it is 
Help-rich, that is to ſay, abundant in help-gi- 
ving. It is by abbreviation made Uirpc , and 
in Latine Vdalricys, and ſome with reaſon do 
think that Alpbzic, otherwiſe written Altric, 
ould rightly be WIphzic. 

Ulphſtan. | 

Corruptly it hath been accuſtomed to be writ- 


9z:76n, ten Wulftan, 1t figniheth Moſt helpful. 


W alburge- 
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 Wnalburge. 

Burg denoteth a fenced place, and QQtalburg 
expreſſing the wall of ſuch a place , may meta- 
phorically fignifhe, The ſafe-gard of the City. Ic 
| 1s the name of a Woman, 

Walther or Walter. 

For this it being a name of Office, I reter the 

Reader to the names of Offices. 
Werburg- 

More rightly were it Weardburg , it is the 
name of a Woman , and is as much to fay as 
The keeper or conſerver of the Burg, & C- 

Wilebzozd or rather Ttlberozd. 

1B5erozd fignifheth ſtirred or moved , Wilbe- » 
ro2d is as much to ſay as An afiive will or mind. 

Wilebrord an Exgliſh-man was the firſt Biſhop 
of Utreght, he is called the Apoſile of Zealand, 
tor having thexe preached and planted the Chri- 
{tian Faith , as alſo in ſome of the Provinces 
next adjoining. His name by Pope Sergius (Who 
made him Biſhop) was changed to Clement. 'clement; 

TW Hifrid. ; 

Importcth , A will inclined to peace . or a 
peaceable mind, 

UWilltant. 

This name was not ancicntly given unto 
Children in youth, but a name of Dignity im- 
poſcd upon Men in rcgard of merit; but being 


lince grown unto a very ordinary Proper narne, 


I thought good here among theſe proper names 
to place it. | 


For 
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For the Etymology hereof, the Reader ſhall 
pleaſe to underſtand , that the ancient Germans, 
when they had Wars with the Romans, were 
not armed as were they, but in a far more flight 
manner , having ordinarily Swords, Spears, 
Shields of Wood, Holbards, and the like, ſup- 
plying the reft with their great ſtrength and va- 
lour. Now when it ſo hapned that a Germay 
Souldier was obſerved to kill in the ficld ſome 
Captain or Charge-bearer among the Romans, 
(luch being well armed, and their Helmets and 
Head-picces commonly gilded) the golden Hel- 
met of the ſlain Roman was (after the fight) ta- 
Ken, and ſet upon the head of the Souldier thar 
had Nlain him , and he then honoured with the 
name and title of Gild-belme, which ſhould, ac- 
cording to our now Orthography, be Gildex or 
Golden-helmet, which growing afterward unto 
an ordinary name , becauſe divers names began 
with will, (as before {ome are noted) this was 
eaſily by wrong pronuntiation brought unto the 
like howbeit among che Franks It kept the 
name of Gmild-helme, and with the French (ot 
their off-ſpring) it gat the name of, Guilheaume, 
and f{ince came to be Guillaume-, and with the 
Latinifts Guilielms. 

Winkfrid. 

An obtainer of concord, or a IWin-peace. Win- 
frid an Engliſh-man was by means of Charles the 
Great unto Pope Gregory the ſecond, made Arch- 
biſhop of Magznce, and of the ſaid Pope named 
Boniface : he 1s accompted an Apoſtle of Gey- 
many for his preaching and converting much 


people unto the Chriſtian Faith 1n Saxony , and 
theres 
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thereabouts. At Doccam in Frieſland bath been 
reſerved unto our time a Book of the four Go- 
ſpels all written with his own hand. 
Winnefride or Winnefrida. 

The name of a Woman, and all one in ſigni+ 
hcation with J/infrid, to wit, A winner or gainer 
of peace or concord, &c. 

Witekind. 

A name given in regard of beauty, being ac« 

cording to our now uſed Eugliſh, White-child. 
Wulfang or Molten. 

Fang was our old word ſignifying to take or 
to catch : Wolfang then hath no other ſignifica« 
tion than Catch-wolfe. It was in old time very 
commendable to hunt , and deſtroy this rave- 
nous and cruel beaſt, It is lometimes corruptly 
written Wolfege, and (ometimes (Wolfep. - 


Wiyc-gard for cafine(s of found Wycard. 


It ſeemeth to have been a name of Office, 
Wc being Cas is aforefaid) a place of retreat, 
and ſo Wyc-gard the keeper of the Wpr. It 
is fince in Germany grown to be an ordinary 
Proper name, and by putting a g before the b, 
and h after ther , it is of ſtrangers made Gwj- 
chard, as alſo Guichard, and mounting over 
the Alps into Traly, it is promoted to Guic- 
ctardino. 


wWiimear. 


Mear is our ancient Engliſh word for fame, 
ſo as Wrdmear being for more rcadincls in ut- 
terance become Wypmer , is as much to ſay as 
Far-famous, or TVide-renowned, 


cupne, 
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Wynez or more rightly Wine. 


Wine (as hath been ſaid) did with our An- 
ceſiors ſignifi beloved, and it may be that in 
regard of the plcaſant liquor fo called, and 
ecnerally loved , they metaphorically uſed this 
word. 

I have now, couxteous Reader, I truſt, per: 
formed fo much as in the Introduction to theſe 
Etymologies I promiſed to make manifeſt ; and 
therefore ſhall not need to be farther tedious in 
alleadging more of the like examples. But 
well mayſt thou be aſſured, that howſoever our 
ancient proper names may be by vulgar corrup- 
tion varicd from the original, (ecing ſo many 
of them have come to be frequent unto firan- 
gers , that neither knew nor could heed what 
they meant, yet no one (albeit therc be very 
many) but it was uſed by our Anceſtors witt: 
good {ignihcation and realon. 

And for thy better notice of theſe here al- 
lcadged, it may pleaſe thee to obſerve , how 
Nobleneſs , Honour, Honeſty, Valowr, Peace , 4- 
mity, Duietneſr, Charity, Truth , Loyalty, anc 
all other Vertucs , were in their name-givirſ: 
recommended. 

We are farther to note , that cven in thei: 
ancient times they having not the learning and 
experience of {o many Wrcgoing flouriſhing 
Ages to the augmentation of their know- 
ledge, as we now have , would not be fo un- 
heedtul or uncurious as to be content like un- 
to Parrets, to ſpeak they knew not what, but 
they would, and did know what in thcir dc- 
nominations 
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nominations they uttered 3 framing and diſpo- 
fing them C as is afore noted ) as a Precept or 
Obligation to the etnbracing or praiſe of ſome 
kind of vertue. 

Herein the ancient and excellent cuſtotn of: 
old Anceſtors, was not inferiour unto that of 
the ancient Hebrews, who obſerved the like, as 
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in the name of Noe to lignihie reſt, he being re- Noa". 


{erved to repoſe after the raging Flood. In the 
name of Abraham, varicd from Abram, tor more 
apter fignification , by God himlclt , was both 
tgnihed and ptclaged a father of a multitude. 
By the name of Tſaac, Larghter, in regard as it 
may ſeem of his Parents joy , or of his Mothers 
laughing when ſhe heard the Angel to promiſe 
his unlikely birth. By the name of Facob, a 
Szpplanter , which might well be for that he 
ſupplanted his brother Eſax. By the name of 
David, beloved. By Salomon , peaceable. By 
Rachel, a Sheep, and by Foxas, a Dove, both in 
regard of innocency: By the holy Name of 


FESUS, A Savior, A Name moſt fit for pg54 5. 


Feſus Chriſt , the moſt worthy bearet thereot. 
And laltly, to omit many others, the name of 


T 


Peter, his firſt name being put away, and this Peter. 


impoſed and put upon him in ſtead thereof by 
Chriſt himſelf, thereby to preſage the ſure 
and firm foundation of his Church , againli 
which the Gatcs of Hell ſhould not prevail, tor 
that Peter 1s as much 'to lay as A Rock or Stoxe, 
and there can be no foundation mere firm thar: 

that which 15 ſet upon a Rock: 
This may now fuffice to ſhew-not only the 
utility and worthineſs of this moſt ancient 
X eaſtom, 
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cuſtom , but how it is confirmed in the obſer. 
vation thereof even by God himſelf , and was 
without all doubt through God, even by natu- 
ral reaſon put into the minds of our Anceſtors, 
and. f{uch other of the moſt ancient Nations of 
the World, as have obſerved the like. 


rr ——_— 
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How by the Surnames of the Families 
of England , it may be diſcerned 
from whence they take their Origi- 
nals, to wit, whether from the anci- 
ent Engliſh-Saxons, or from the 
Danes and Normans, 


CHAP. IX. 


Lbeit Engliſh-men (ancicntly called $4- 
A xons , and otherwiſe Engliſh-Saxons } 
may be accompted to have had one ori- 
pginal with the Danes and the Normans , they all 
{ometimes ſpeaking in effect all one Language 3 
yet coming to be divided under ſeveral Govern= 
ments, and to vary in their Languages , they 
thereby ſeemed ſeveral people , and ſo grew to 
be accompted ftrangers the one unto the other : 
nevertheleſs it hath fo fallen out , that ſuch of 
theſe three Nations as have happened to become 
Inhabitants in our Realm, have there joincd to- 
gether a2ain in one , whereby the poſterity of 
the Danes and the Normans (although but little 
in reſpec of the Engliſh-Saxons)) do all at this 
day remain'without any diſtinction under one 
gcneral and renowned name of Engliſh-men. 
X 2 Tie 
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This notwithſtanding , becauſe men are na- 
turally detixous to know ſo much as they may, 
and are much pleaſed to underſtand of their 
own off-(pring , which by their ſurnames may 
well be diſcerned, if they be (urnames of con- 
tinuance, I have hercin, as near as I can, endea- 
voured my ſelf to give the courteous Reader (a- 
tisfation. And do make choice, according as 
the molt matter enduceth me, both hiſt to be- 
gin, and longeſt to continue in ſhewing the fa- 
milies deſcended from the ancient Englifh-S4- 
xons, the which of the three here named , are 
not only the far greater number, as being, and 
having remained the corps or body of the 
Realm , both before and lince either Danes or 
Normans entred in among, them, but may alſo 
beſt be reputed the ancieriteſt and meerett Eyg- 
liſh-mcjt. 

The Reader is then to conſider, that after our 
Anceſtors the Saxons were come out of Germany, 
and had placed themſclves in Britain , they did 
change the names (as in the fiith Chapter I have 
ſhewed) of the Citics, Towns, Caſtles, Villa- 
ees, Paſſages, Fields, Forretts, Waters, Hills 
and Dales, &c. unto the names of like places in 
Germany, Or unto names otherwiſe intelligible, 
and apt in their own tongue. And did alto 
give naines (in hke manner intelligible in their 
own Language ) to all ſuch Towns, Caſiles, 
and Mannour-Houſcs, &c- as themſelves built 
and ercctcd. . 

Nov as men have always firſt given namcs 
unto places, io hath it afterward grown uſual 
that mcn have taken their names trom places, 1 

nniean 


| 


of onr ancient Families. 


mean their ſurnames: and this cuſtom albeir it 
was not of old time generally uſcd of all, yet 
grew it afterward to be uſed of all ſuch , or of 
the molt part of ſuch as grew unto continued 
familics; and firſt, and «ſpecially in ſuch as 
were the owners of the places where themlclves 
inhabited, for that was held as a thing of eſpe- 
cial credit and accompt, and ſuch ſurmames did 
alſo remain unto thole that were iſſued from 
ſuch places, though they poſſeſſed them not, as 
all indeed could not continuc to do, by reaſon 
of the great increaſe of poſterity. And this cu- 
{tom of taking ſurnames of places, grew in time 
more uſual than the more ancient cuttom uſed 
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betore, which was of adding to a mans proper Fathers 
name the proper name of his tather , with put- name ad- 


ting ſon unto it , exprefling thereby whoſe ſon © 
.he was, as in Wales , and among the comraon 


people of Holland, it 15 yet the ule. 

Moreover, divers of our Anceſtors took their 
ſurnames by reaſon of their abode in or near 
ſome place of note, where they (ctled them- 
ſclyes, and planted their enſuing familics, as 
within Tunes, (or tcenced places,) or at a Wood, 
a Pill, a Field, a Gzeen, a B2ook, a 1Scurn, 
a Foozd, a great Tree , and ſundry the like, 


Il ro 


the {ons, 


Whereby for example, Kobert of, or at the Robert 2 
Gzeen, was ſo called becauſe hc dwclt on, or Green. 


by a Gzeen 3; and afterward the prepoſition ef, 
became by vulgar haſte to be a, when of Kobert 
of Gzeen , he was called Kebert a Gzeen, and 
the a laltly quite left , he remained only Kehert 
C2een, and the like may be ſaid of others in the 
Itke manner. 

X 3 And 
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And now becauſe our ſurnames are infinite, 
and that it were very tedious to note a multi» 
tude of them at length, I have here choſen out 
the moſt uſual terminations, each whereof be- 
ing, as It were to {crve for a general rule, for all 
ſuch as do ſo end. And that theſe families are 
of the ancient Engliſh race, it will cafily appear, 
by reaſon that the derivation and fignification 
of ſuch terminations are originally and meerly 
appertaining to our own ancient Engliſh-Saxon 
Language. 

Yet before I do herein begin to proceed, it 1s 
requiſite that T anſwer an Objection which (I 
fall into accompt) ſome one or other may bring 
againſt me 3 and that is, That albeit theſe ter- 
minations are meerly Engliſh, and therefore the 
bearers of ſuch names like to be indeed of an- 
cient Engliſh race yet the Norman Congquerouy 
having made havok of ſo many Engliſh-mens 
Lands, by giving them to his Normans , the 
Normans then became the poſleſſors of luch pla- 
ces as the Exgliſh-men had before both the names 
and the poſſciſions of; and ſo might now loſe the 
one as well as the other. To this I anſwer, 
That it is true that the Conquerour lo did, but 
I have not therefore found that ever he forced 
the Exgliſh-men to leave their ſurnames when 
he made them loſe their Lands , but that they 
both then and ever ſince kept them. 

Neither did his Normans that had gotten the 
poſſcflions of Exgliſh-mens Houles and Livings, 
leave off their own ſurnames that they brought 
wich them out of Normandy, but retained {till 


tacir Freach namcs, together with Engliſh-mens 
Lands, 


of our ancient Families. 


Lands, as may appear by the many families of 
Norman race , that with. their French ſurnames 
afterward remained in England, whereof divers 
arc there yet remaining.. Neither would they 
ſo much appear to be Engliſh, as to aſſume unto 
themſelves that were Conquerours the ſurnames, 
and conſequently the efteem of ſuch as were con- 
quered. And ſeeing they held Engliſh-men in 
ſuch contempt , that it was for the time (in a 
{ort) a ſhame to be accompted an Enghiſh-man, 
it muſt needs follow that their pride would not 
ſuffer them to leave their French, and to take 
Engliſh (urnames, 

Ai. whereas ſoon after the Conqueſt we find 
that tuch as had meet Engliſh ſurnames, had the 
French Article le, which in Engliſh 15 the, or the 
prepoſition de, which in Exgliſh 1s gf, let betore 
them: as for example, it the {urnames beto- 
kened ſometaculty or Othce z as Reve, it might 
be written le Reve, or if it had denomination 
from {ome place, as Newton, it might be writ- 
ten de Newton , but-it is not theretore to be 
thought that thele were Normans with Engliſh 
ſurnames, but that it only was (as yct it is) the 
French manner of writing ſurnames both of 
their own, and of (trangers, with leand d. And 
this came afterward in England to be omitted, 
when Engliſh-men and Engliſh manners began 
to prevail unto the recovery of decayed credit. 

The like may be ſaid of (uch ſurnames as 
ended in ſon, and were turncd in bad French 
unto fitz, (in ſtead of fils ) whereby tor ex- 
ample, Arnoldſoune was Frenchehcd into Fitz- 
Arnold, Walterſoaze into Futz-Ialter, and {un- 
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dry others the like : but of theſe ſurnames that 
are compoſed with fitz, I ſhall take occaſion to 
peak moxe, when I come to ſpeak of the ſur- 
names of the Normans. 

And here in the mean time I will procecd 
with ſuch terminations of fuxnamesas are words 
meerly belonging to our own ancient Language, 
that thereby oux ancient Engliſh families from 
the atorenamed pthers, may the better, and more 
clearly be diſcerned. 


As, 
All names ending i in all or hall. 
There are many of our ſurnames that end in 
all or hajl, 2nd albeit, as all Engliſh-men know, 
the one in ſipnitication'is different from the 0- 


 ther,yet through our accuſtomed clippivg of our 


words, they are in ſome ſurnames confounded, 
as for example , Woodball doth thereby become 
to be Woodall, &rc. Somedo rightly end in all, 
as IYoorall, which (as I take it ) ſhould more 
ſignificantly be Worth-all : many other of our 
{urnames do likewiſe end in all or hall, of which 
I ſhall not need to ſet down more examples, it 
ſufticeth that I ſect down theſe terminations, tor 
ſuch as anciently are our own, to wit, both 
Engliſh in ſound and in ſignitication, and there- 
fore muſt rightly appertain to Engliſh-men, and 
conſequently declare ſuch to be of our ancient 
Engliſh tamilics. 
All ending in 35gke, 

There are divers of our ſurnames that end in 
Weke, as Welbecke, Bournbeke, and others. BBeke 
J's s allo a Larname of it (elf. A Weke is in the 

ancicnt 


of our ancient Families. 


ancient Tentonick, a ſmall running water that 
iſucth from (one Boxrn or Welſpring , which 
in Latine is called Torrens, and otherwile in Ex- 
gliſh a Brooks 
All ending in BBerie. 
Many of our ſurnames that end (as we pro- 
nounce it ) in Berie , are commonly written 


Burp, as Thorabury , Bradbury , and the like : Thornburg 


for the Etymology of this termination berie or 
burie, look in the ſeventh Chapter at the letter 
b, in the explanation of onr ancient Engliſh 
words, 

In Burg, 1Burgh, or !Bczow. 

Of Burg or Burgh , cometh our now uſed 
name of Bozrow, which is alſo the termination 
of divers furnames., as Aldborrow Newborrow, 
and the like. For the Etymology hereof , look 
at the letter b, in the explanation of our ancient 
Engliſh words. 
| In Bourne. 

Bourn cometh of our ancient word 1Burna, 
and is a termination unto very many of our an- 
cient Engliſh ſurnames, as Tichbourue, Milbourne, 
Swanbourne, and the like. 

Bcurne is properly ſuch water as ifſueth or 
Tiſeth up by a ſpring out ot the earth, and ſome 
{mall brooks occationed thereby may alſo there- 
upon have gotten the name of Wournes Some 
do think a 1Boutne to be only a ſudden break- 
ing forth of water out of the earth, (as divers 
times hath hapncd) and after ceaſed again, but 
I tind it properly to be ſpring-water , and a 
Fountain riling out of the carth, is yet in ſome 
parts of Frieſlind called a Spzing-bourne, In 
Brabant 
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Buirbridge 


Brigges. 


Brxxels, 
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Brabant a Well is called a Bourne-pit , but in 
Germany they have varied it, and call a Wcll 
a Brux , calling allo certain tart and medicinal 
waters which they have there in divers places, 
by the name of Sowrbeunnes. 

Swanbourne 1s like to have taken name of 
Swans keeping about Wournes, or about Bckes 
iſſuing from them. Milbourne of ſome Mill that 
went by the iſſue of water from ſome yzrurne, 
Langbourne may alſo have had that name by rea- 
{on of the length, and Bradboxrne of the breadth, 
Oe 

In Y2yg. 

1Bzpg was more ancicntly written 1B2ycg, 
and is now written Bridge, it is a termination 
unto ſundry our ſizrnames. as Bxrbridge (which 
rather ſhould be Burghbridge)) and others : and 
it is plurally the ſurname of a right honourable 
Family. 

It is alſo in the North of England a ſurname 
of ſome of the Yeomamy , and written and 
pronounced Brigges. 

In VIB2:0Rs 

This being the termination of divers names, 
as Brabrook, more rightly as T take it Broadbrook ) 
ec. is the ſurname of an honourable, and of 
{undry worſhiptul Families. A Brook we now 
take to be a {mall running water but I find it 
iu the Textonick to be that which palm is in La- 
tine, a wateriſh or mooriſh ground. The City 
of Brazxels took name of the Brook-laud or 


— ground lying on the North-lide there- 
© 4 
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In 1By. 

In this termination many of our ancient ſur- 
names do end, as firſt for example, Wiloughby, 1/Roug'2 
the ſurname of honourable and worſhipful ta- 7: 
milies, alſo Kirkby, Holtby, and many others : 
the particle by , ſerving to expreſs near unto 
what thing of note the. reſidence of ſuch a fa- 
mily was , when this their ſurname firſt 
as being near unto ſome noted Willw Tree, or 
by a Church, or by a Wood, for bolt in our Lan» 
guage is otherwiſe wood, &ce 

In Caſter, Ceafter, and Cheſter. &c. 

We have ſundry terminations of places, and 
conſequently of ſurnames of men (taken trom 
thoſe places,) which end in Caſter, Ceaſter, Ce- 
ſter, Cheſter, and Ceter, all which do ſeem to 
me to have been but one , and not anciently 
coming from any Textoxick, or Saxon word, but 
derived from Caſtrum in Latine. And az we 
need not to doubt that the Romany 1n the many 
years that they bore {way in Britzin , did there 
make divers fortifications which they called Ca- 
flra. So may we think that our Anceſtors the 
Saxons tinding theſe fortifications of the Ro- 
mans , did imitate, though corruptly, (as all 
ſtrangers are wont) their appellation, which in 
time grew more and more to vary, as firſt to be- 
come Caſter and Ceaſter, and afterward the c 
to get an hunto it, and ſo come to be Cheſter, 
(but this, as I take it, came through the Ortho- 
graphy of the Normans) and ſome omitting in 
pronuntiation the þ, as alſo the ſ in the midſt 
of a word, (as the French uſe to do) have made 
it Ceter. Our $4ax0z Anceſtors coming into Bri» 

tri 


Heathcote, 
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tzin after the Romans, and to be the owners of 
ſuch places ſo varied in denomination, they (o 
came to be their ſurnames, 

In Clif, 

A Clif is a kind of Rock on the Sea-ſide, 
and as it were cleft or broken off : divers of our 
ſurnames do therein end 3 as Radclif, (the ſur- 
name of a right honourable family ) alſo 1/hit- 
clif, and othtrs. It may ſeem that Radclif was 
anderſtood at the firſt tor Ked-clif , as 1/birclif 
for White-ciif , both denoting the colour, as 
other like names do the faſhion or fituation of 
their Clifs. | 

In Clough, 

A Clough or Clowgh, is a kind of breach or 
valley down a flope from the fide of a Hill, where 
commonly ſhrags and trees do grow. It is the 
termination of Colclowgh, or rather Cold clowgh, 
and (ome other ſurnames. 

In Comb, 

Comb was with our Anceſtors a field of 
ſomewhat high or hilly ground, and not low as 
a meadow. lt is the termination of ſome of our 
{urnames, as Aſhcomb , Warcomb, and the like ; 
Aſp:omy may well have taken that appellation 
of (uch Trees there growing , and JYarcomb of 
war or hghting at ſuch a place. 

In Cote. 

This termination (erveth for Heathcote , 
called of ſtanding on a heath, and Southcote in 
regard of being South from another that was 
North from it, and fo of the like. And albeit 
that a Cote in our Language is a little ſlight- 


bujlt Country-habitation , ( ſuch as after the 


French 
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French we call a Cottage ) yet as all things begin Cortage. 


little, ſo that which ftir(t bore the name ot a 
Cote, might afterward come to be the habita- 
tion of a worſhiptul family, and yet retain the 
name of Cote till , which being no other origi- 
nally in it felt than-is aforeſaid , yet carrieth ic 
honour in the antiquity thereof. 

We alſo uſe this word Cote for a Garment, 
but it ſeemeth to have been at firtt metaphori- 
cally brought in uſe, in regard of being ſhrowded 
therein, as in the little Houſe or Cote of the Bo- 
dy, but anciently we ſo uſed it not, for our 
ancicnt word for a Cote in this ſence, was a 


Keakf, 
In Croft. 

A Croft we eſteem ſome little plot of ground, 
and both the name and the thing are yet in or- 
dinary knowledge. In Croft do cnd ſundry 
ſurnames, as Baxcroft, which is as much to ſay 
as the Crett at or by a beaten path or high-way. 
Pol-croft more rightly Þolt-croſt , becaulc it 
conlifted of wood. 

In Dale. 
For our own Engl;ſþ word Dale, we ſome- 


times uſe the borrowed French word Valley : 


the ſignitication of Tale is yet unto us known. 
It is both a ſurname., and the termination ot 
ſundry ſurnames , as Green-dale, Dib-dale, ra- 
ther Deep- dale, and the like. | 

In Day. 

Our now uſed word Dap, our Anceſtors 
wrote Deaga,in the Netherlauds they ſay Daghe- 
It is both a ſurname and a termination alſo, es 
of Loveday, Holiday, and the like. : 

pl 
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In Dene or Den. 

It need not ſeem ſtrange ( fith it 1s divers 
times found ) that in one Language there are 
ſeveral names for one thing , as here in ours for 

reſent examplc, Deng or Deane, which for 
nas is become Den, is all one with Dale. 
It is alſo otherwiſe a low place, and we now 
uſe it for a cave in the earth, as the Den or Jlurk- 
ing place of wild beaſts. 

It is the termination of ſundry of our fur- 
names, as for example , of Camden, which I 
take anciently to have been Campder , and fig- 
"iheth the Teng, or Dale, belonging to ſome 
Cemp or Camp-fighter ( for both is one) in 
our now-uled Language called a Champion, but 
in the Textonick a Campion. A Campdene may 
alſo have been ſome place appointed for Cam- 
pions, Cambaitfighters , or men of Arms to cn- 
counter cach other. And ſo the place became 
afterward to be the ſurname of him and his fa- 
mily that owned it, as others in like ſort have 
done. Norden , or rather Northdex, 1s like {© 
to have been called by reaſon of ſome oppoſite 
place thereunto in the South, &«c. 

"= In Dilh, 

Some of our firnames, as Cavandiſh,and Stan- 
diſh, &c. 1 remember to have this termination, 
and theſe and the like names ſcem to have come 
of ſome name of Office , belonging to the ſer- 
ving of ſome Prince or great man at his Table. 
And whereas with us a Diſh is the name of the 
Veſſel wherein-the Meat is ferved to the Table, 
in Germany they do call the Table it felt the 


| Diſh. 


In 
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In Dun Or Dune, 

Dun or Tune, was our ancient name for a 
Mountain, but ( asI take it ) for ſuch kind of 
Mountains as do lie fixetching out in length, 
and commonly on the Sea-fide, as do the Dunes 
or ſand-hills on the Sea-coaſts of Holland, the 
like whereof ſome call in Exgland the Downes, 

Dune by our accuſtomed manncr of varying in 
Orthography is ſometimes written Don, and is 

the termination of ſundry ſurnames, as Heydon, Heydon. 
which as it ſcemeth was anciently Highdun or 
Heathdin, either a high or heathy hill. As alſo 

of Standon ., which may have been &tane-dun, 

that 1s, the ſtony-hill. ; 

In Ep anciently Ea, 

As we have anciently uſed the name of wea- 
ter, whercot we yet retain the name of water, * 
ſo did we alſo to the ſame ſence uſe vp or ea. 

The French among other words which they yet 
retain of their old Frankiſh tongue, (the which, 
as Originally ours was, was Textonich_) do give 
unto water the name of eax. Our name of J- 
land is anciently Eylaxd, as yct in the Nethey- Nether- | 
lands it is, and is as much to ſay as water-land, 1andr. 
being indeed land out of water, EP is a termi- 
nation of divers of our ſurnames, both honou- 
rable and worſhipful , as Sidney, Tilney , and Sidney. 
others , whole poſleflions whence their ſur- 
names were taken, were fituate near unto wa=- 
ters, 

In Feild. 

This being anciently Feld , and ſometimes 
beld, is but little {werved from the original. 
It is both a ſurname and « termination alſo, as 
ro 
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to Bedingfeild, Broomfeild, Bentfeild, and ſundry 
others. 
| In Fleet. 

Suck turnames as have herein their termina- 
cions , did originally come from relidences at 
fome places where Rivers or ftreams did ebb 
and flow. 

In Foozd. 

Not only ſundry of our ancient Engliſh ſur- 
names do herein end, but fome alſo fo fcem to 
do which are of French or Norman race, but this 
groweth, by the not rightly dittinguiſhing be- 
tween food and fozt, the firſt being a meer Ex- 
gliſþ texmitiation, denotcth as yet we retain in 
memory , a foord , or water-paſſage. The 
other coming from the French, denoteth a place 
of {irength by nature , as Roch-fort , tbe ftrong 
Rock , @c- 

The ſurname of Rainford, now Rainsford, 
ſeemeth to have riſen by reaſon that the firit of 
this name had his dwelling at a paſſage or foord 
cauſed through rain: and ſo in like manner 
that of Swinford of a dwelling at a foord re- 
ſorted unto through the muddinels thereof, by 
SW1NC. 

In Foot. 

There are not wany lurnamcs that herein do 
finiſh, yet ſuch as there be have gotten ſuch 
name of footmanſhip, as the ſurnames of Here- 


Foot, Rofoot, and the like, which were given 


tor (wiltncls of running or going. 
In Gan. 

Some few of our terminations are in gan, 

as Farnegan, Hogan, and the like. Ir is a particle 

Th 
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in our ancient Language divers times uſed, in 
exprelling the endument of ſome quality. 

In Gate, 

It was anciently written geat, a through- 
paſſage,. and is the termination ot divers of our 
ancient ({urnames, as Hungate, Hargate, and the 
like. g 

In Gave. 
This termination exprefſeth the havers of ſuch 


ſurnames , as IValgrave , Muſgrave , Sedgrave, Sedgrave. 


and the like, to have born Othces in the titne 
of our Exgliſh-Saxon Anceſtors , whereby they 
have been honourable and worlhiptul ſo meny 
Apes paſt : for the Etymology of grave , I re- 
ter the Reader to the enſuing Chapter of our an- 
cient Titles of Othccs and Digniries. , 
In Gzove. | 

We underſtand hereby a . woody place or 
thicket, howbeit- more rightly a place for the 
nouriſhing and growth ot young Trees. It is 


both a name and a'termination to ſundry of our 


\urnames. 
In Ham. 

. It is in Germany written hepm , and import- 
eth as much as home now doth with us. Pam 
originally fignifheth a coverture or place of 
ſhelter, and is thence grown to ſignitic ones 
home, (as now uncompoled we pronounce it) 
that 1s to ſay, .oncs birth-place, or moſt proper 
babitation. It is one of our grcateſt termina- 
tions of ſurnames, as of Denham , tor having 
his home or reſidence down in a valley Of 


Higham for the ſituation of his ham or home 1jgh.m. 


upon high-ground 3 and accordingly of many 
d 4 others, 
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others, diſtinguiſhed one from another in like 
manner upon one or other cauſe. 
In Yill, 

As High-bill of his reſidence ſo ſituated, Burgh- 
bill, of having his burg or Caſtle on a Pill, and 
ſo of the like. 

In Yald, 


As Sterz-bold, firſt taken of having that 
charge in a Ship. 

In Ycuſe, 

As IWoodbouſe, ſo named, as it ſeemeth, of 
his Pouſe built of Wood, or at a Wood or 
Forrett. 

In Purſt, 

Durſt is anciently alſo written Pprſt. Tt 
ſignifeth a woody place, and ſometnmes where 
the Trecs grow but low , and not ſo high as in 
other places by reaſon of the unaptnels of the 
ſoil 3 as our ſurnames (among others) of Stani- 
burſt, to wit, Stoni-hurſt, and Sand-burſft, do in 
part declare. 

In Ing or Ling, 

Theſe terminations belonging to divers of 
our ſurnames do expreſs ſome indument of a 
quality. As Harding to have been (o called for 
his Hardineſs. Sueliing tor his {wiftneſs. Frank- 
ling otherwife written Franklin, for his pur- 
chaſed treedom or liberty. I read that King 
Alfrid tnding a Child in an Eagles Neſt, named 
hin N. fling. Ot whole worth the King after- 
ward {0 much cltecmecd, that he made him an 
Earl. 

In Kin or Kings. 

I mcan to. ſpeak hereof anon, when I ſhall 

have 
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have octalion to ſpeak of ſurnames that are 
grown from proper names. 
In Land, 

Divers of our ancient terminations end in 
Land, The owncrs and dwellers at ſuch pla« 
ces having had their names for diftin&ion ſake 
according to the nature of the foil : as for ex- 
ample, 1Bukland of the ſtore of Beech-rrees (an- 
ciently called Buk ) thereon growing. Lep* 
land of the lying eghl or empty thereof, to 
wit, uncultived. Driland, of the drineſs there- 
of, &c- 

In Legh, Ley, or Lea. 

Howloever we do now diſtinguſh|thefe ter- 
minations, I take them to have been anciently 
all one, and to ſtgnihe, as is ncxt before ſaid, 
ground that lieth uninanured, and wildly over- 
grown, as divers of our ſurnames therein cud- 
ing do notihe : as for example, the honourable 
ſurname of Barkley, of Birch-trees anciently call- 
ed Berk ; Bromley, of the ſtore of Broum 3 and Bromley. 
Bramley, of lee or legh, ground bearing Bram- 
bles. A Combat being once fought in Scotland 
between a Gentleman of. the family of the 
Lefleyes, and a Knight of Hwngary , wherein Le/ie. 
the Scottiſh Gentleman was Victor, in memory 
thereof , and of the place where it happened, 
theſc enſuing Verſcs do in Scotland yet remain : 


Between the leſſe ley and the mare, 
He ſlew tbe Knight, and left him thare. 


The ſurnames ending in Wan , were uſuai 
TX 2 (25 
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(as it ſhould ſeem) to expreſs the bearers trade 
of life, as Chapman , for that he was a Mer- 
chant 3 Freeman, through the amending of his 
eſtate from ſome former of leſs liberty, &c. 

In Dke. 

As Bradoke, rightly Broad-oke, Barn-oke, of a 
burnt or blaſted Oke, Sc. 

In Dr. | 

As Hariot , for the which look among the 
names of Olhces, &c. 

In Pot. 

As Damport, Newport, and the like : Port in 
the Textonick (from whence , and not from the 
Freach, we anciently have it ) was ſometime 
uſcd for a fenced or walled Town. The chief 
Magiſtrate of the City of Loxdoy before it had 
a Major, was called the Portgreve. 

In Pool. 

As Walpool, Hampoale, and ſuch others. It 

anciently ſignifieth a ſtanding, water or pond. 
In Ryc. 

As Goodryc, wrong written Goodridge, Ken- 
ryc, and the like : rpc as cl{ewhere I have ſhew- 
ed , ſometimes importeth wealth , ſometimes 
juriſdiction. | 
In Roof. 

As Woodroof , and ſome few others. Roof, 
anciently ſigniheth the covering of a houſe 3 reaf, 
the coverture ef mans body, a as coat or gar- 
nicnt. 

In Shaty. 

As Bradſhaw, Scrimſhaw and the like it com- 
eth of a ſhade or ſhadow of Trees, whercat they 
had their relidences : Bradſhaw being as much 
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in effect as Broad ſhadow; Scrimſhaw, A ſhadovo 
of defence or ſhelter. 
In Spear, 

As Breakeſpear,the ſurname of Nicholas Breake- 
ſpear an Exgliſh-man of a worſhiptul family, the 
ancient refidence whereof , as {ome hold , was 
about St. Albans. He was choſen Pope, and 
| then bore the name of Adrianus Qwuartns. Breake- 
ſpear, Shakeſpear, and the like, have been ſur- 
names impoſed upon the firlt bearers of them 
for valour, and feats of Arms. 

In Stal. 

This albeit in compolition it be become tal, 
yet ſhould it rightly be deal, which is as much 
to lay as part: as for example, Tunſtal ſhould 
be Lowns:deal, Bozſtal, 1Bozcſdeal, &c. 

In Steed or Stede, 

As Bark ftead, Benſteed, and the like. Stede 
ſignificth a place, (as ſtuw alſo doth ) and ac- 
cordingly denotcth the place of relidence oft the 
bearers of ſuch names. 

| In Stock. 

As Boſtoke, and Fbolftock,, rightly Holtſtock , 
denoting the ſtock or trunck of ſome Tree 
whereby his refidence was named , and conle- 
quently himſclf. Steck is in the Textonich allo The an- 
underftood for a ſtaff, and it is faid to be the oe _ 
proper and ancient ſurname of the great and ,.,uſe 
Emperial Houſe of Auſtria, in memory where. of Auſtriz 
of it bearcth two ragged ſiaves crofled fautri- 
wiſe, as belonging to the Arms thereot. 

: In Thozp. 

Before we were acquainted with the French 

name of Village, Thozp in our own ancient 
3 Lan 


Cotton, 


Norton. 


How the 
name of 
Town 
Came in 
ſo great 
uſe a- 
mong us, 
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Language ſerved the turn. It remaineth yet 
the termination of ſome of our ſurnames the 
havers of ſuch were peradventure ſometime the 
Lords or owners of fuch Thozps, as Lang-throp, 
ſo called for the length thereof,Col-thorp of Coals 
there made, &c. | 
In Ton. 
ThisI take to be one of the greatcſt termina- 
tions we have, and therefore of this, and theſe 


enſuing others, may be ſaid, 


In foopd, in ham, inlep, and tun, 
The moſ# of Engliſh Surnames run. 


Though the name of hedge do anciently ap- 
pertain to our Language: yet we allo uſed ſome- 
times for the ſame thing the name of tun. In 
the Netherlands they yet call it a tupn :; and in 
ſome parts of England they will ſay hedging 
and tining. Our Anceſtors in time of War to 
detend themſelves from being ſpoiled , would 
(in ſtead of a palizado as now is uſed ) caſt a 
ditch, and. make a ſtrong hedge about their 
Houſcs : and the Houſes ſo environed about 
with tunes or hedges, gat the names of tunes 
annexed unto them. As Cote-tux now Cotton, 
for that his Cote or Houſe was fenced or tuned 
about. North-tun now Norton, in regard of the 
Oppolite ſituation thereof trom Sorth-tun , now 
gHttons 

Morcover, when neceſlity, by reaſon of wars 
and troubles , cauſed whole Thorps to be with 
{ach tunes environed about, thoſe encloſed pla- 
ces did thereby take the name of tunes, after- 

ward 
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ward pronounced Totons, and ſo gave cauſe. 


that all Stedes , now Cities » all Thorps, now 
: Villages, all Burghs, now Barrows, and all pla- 
ces Elſe, that contained but ſome number of 
Tenements in a nearneſs together, gat the name 


of Towns : as vulgarly we yet unto this day 
call them. | 
In Tree, 


AS Apple-tree, Plumb-tree, and the like. 
In Ward, 

For this, it being the termination of a name 
of Othce, I will reter the Reader unto the next 
Chapter. 

In zmell, 

Our Anceſtors according to the different iſſue 
of waters, did differently term them, and among 
other , that which roſe bubling out of the earth 
they called aMieſl-water , as it they had (aid, 
bubling-water : but this name of aaiell grew 
afterward among us to be the name of the 
Bourn-pit, whercout the water is drawn. 
Sundry coming to poſle(s places which were 
near unto Wyellg of eſpecial note, having got- 
ten thereby the name of ſuch or ſuch a Well, 
became after them to beſo called. 

As Staniwell , of his dwelling at a Well (o 
named , of the ſtonineſs thereof, Moſwell of a 
Well where much Moſs did grow, &c. 

And here by occaſion of this termination I 
am to crave the Readers patience for a little di- 
greſlion, to relate a thing whereof it hath gi- 
ven me remembrance. So fell it out of late 
years, that an Engliſh Gentleman travelling in 
Paleſtine , not far from Feruſalem, as he paſſed 

Y 4 thorow 
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thorow 2 Country Town, he heard by chance a 
Woman fitting at her Door dandling her Child, 
to ling, Bothwel bank thow blumeſt fayre ; the 
Gentleman hereat exceedingly wondred , and 
forthwith in Engliſh ſaluted the Woman , who 
joytully anſwered him, and ſaid, She was right 
glad there to ſee a Gentleman of our Ifle, and 

Scots-w0- told him that ſhe was a Scottiſp Woman, and 

man. came firſt from Scotland to Venice, and from 
Venice thither ., where her fortune was to be the 
Wite of an Officer under the Turk, who bþcing 
at that inſtant abſcnt, and very ſoon to return, 
intreatcd the Gentleman to ſtay there until his 
return 3 the which. he did, and ſhe tor Country 
fake to ſhew herſelf the more kind and bounti- 
ful unto him, told her Husband at his home- 
coming that the Gentleman was her Kinſman ; 
whereupon her Husband entertained him very 
friendly, and at his departure' gave him divers 
things of good valuc. 


In aU8o2th, as it is uſed for a termination 
of a places name, or a ſurnaine. 


Herein do end the ſurnames of Southwoorih, 

Walwurth, and others. It ſigniheth not wth 

45 we now ule it for valae , although it be now 

ſo written, but anciently it was wearth , and 
weard,whercot yet the name of wer? r-maineth 

to divers places in Germany. as Thonawerd, Key- 
ſerſwerd, Bomelſwerd, and thelike : and in Eng- 

land;' to the ſame ſenſe and fignitication the 

Tam names of Tamwoortb , Kenelmewoorth , and the 
worth, like. A wearth or wetd is a place fituate be- 
twccn two Rivers, or the nook of Land where 
| two 
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two waters paſling by the two ſides thereof, do 


enter the one into the other , ſuch nooks of 


ground having of old time been choſen out for 
places of ſatety, where people might be warded 
or defended in. It is alſo ſometimes taken for 
an Iſle or Peninſula, not in the Sea, but in freſh 
waters. Our name of weares in Rivers ts alſo 


here hence derived. | 
In #4 yc or zUpk, otherwiſe Wpch. 


Becauſe the c and kh are of like value in our 


ancient Orthography wpc , is alſo written wpk. 
A wy, propcrly fignitieth A place of refuge or 
retreat. It remaineth yet the termination of 
Sleſwyc , Brunſwyc, Harderwyc , and ſundry 
other places in Germany. And in England, of 
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Warry;, Barwyk,, Anwyk, and divers other Warwyk. 
places, and through the Normax corruption of Barwyk. 


our Language and Orthography , the c having 
' Lotten an h put unto it, it is in divers names 

ot places of wpc, become topch, as of Sandwyc 
or Sandwyk, Sandwych. Ot Greenwyc, Green- 
wych, and luch like. 

It is the termination of ſundry our ancient 
{urnames, as Straugwych , coming, belike of A 
ftrougwyc, hold or tortrelss Frowk,, of A glad 
refuge, or plage of comfortable ſatety, &c. 


Sundry other terminations we have that anci- 
ently are our own, and in our ancient Lan- 
puape figniticant, but not ſo general as that I 
can remember many ſurnames to cnd in 
them, as for exampl: : 


In 
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In Þepd, corruptly Bood, and importing ſome 
quality, as manhood, &c. 
In Pope, as Stanhope, firſt in likelihood taken 
from a place where there were heaps or quarreys 
of ſtone. 
In Lace , as Love-lace, peradventure anciently 
Love-laſt. 
In 90p, as Alſop, fop in the ancient Tentonick 
being all one with top, as the top of a Hill or 
Steeple. | 
In Wap, as Greenway, &c. 


There are moreover divers of our ancient ſur- 
names that are of one ſyllable, ſome of them 
ſometimes ſerving for the terminatjons of 
other ſurnames. Some few alſo being of two 
ſyllables, and not uſed as terminations of 
other ſurnames. Of both which I will here 
(et down ſo many as I can call to mind, de- 
claring withal from whence (moſt probably) . 

they are derived. 
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A, 
Aſh, tor having his dwelling near ſuch a Trec, 


B. 


Jsacon , of the Beechen-Tree , anciently called 
1Bucon. And whereas Swines-fleſh is now call- 
ed by the name of 1Bacon, it grew only at the 
firſt unto ſuch as were fatted with Bucon or 
Beech- maſt. 

zSanck, of his dwelling at ſome baxk, or high 
grouud. 

z5arnes, of a place ſo called of the Barnes there 
builded. | 
z5ijll, of the uſe of that Weapon in War or 
otherwiſe. 

15ond, of his not being free when that name 
was given him. 

1Solr, of the (iraightnels of his body. 

25owes , of having charge in War of Bows or 
Bowmen. 


151lonr, of the bright yellow colour of his hair. 
G 


Cole, of his blackneſs. 

Cope, of his Merchandiſe. 

Crump , of ſome defect of body, as having 
ſome member crooked or withered, 


Tod, 


Holt, 


Kemp. 


Gower. 
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D. 


2Dod, of that thing anciently ſo called which 
groweth in the ſides of waters among flags, 
and is of Boys called a Fox-tail. 


Dew or D;ewzie, of Sadneſe. 
F. 

Fare» of paſſage, or dwelling at a Ferry. 
G. 


Gower, of a certain kind of Cake heretofore 
accuſtomed to be made for Children. 


H. 


Death, of his reſidence on ſuch a ſoil. 

Ypde. This name might come of different cau- 
ſes, as of trading with hides, or of ſecret keep- 
ing or conſerving ought. 

Dolt, of his dwelling in or at a wood. 

Punt or Yunter , of his Office, dextcrity or 
SKjll ſn hunting, 


K. 


Kemp , of his profeſſion of being a Keemper or 


Combat-fighter, as divers in 01d time among our 
Anceſtors were, | 


Loc, 
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L. 


Lec, otherwiſe written Lock, Of the manner 
of his wearing of his hair. 

Lone or Loan, of reward or recompence. 
Low or Lo, of littleneſs of ſtature. 


M. 


Willes, of his reſidence near or at them, 
MPoze , of his dwelling by a moor or mariſh 
ground, 


P. 


Peak, of the Hills in Darbiſhire (o called. 
Pool , of his babitation beſide fome Lake or 
ſtanding water. 

Peund , of his dwclling near unto a Poundz 
or if it anciently were Pont , then cometh it 
from the French, and of his refidence at a 
Bridge. 


R. 


Keve, of his charge or office, 
Kows, of his making a noiſe, 
Ruſſel, ot his fatncſs. 


S. 


Speight, of the name of the Bird which we 
call a Specht, but according to our ancient Lan- 


guage 


Starkey, 


IWade. 
Wike. 
Wright. 


Tong. 
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guage rightly pronounced Fpeght or Speight. 

Starck or Starkey, of his ſtrength of Body. 

Stone, of ſome cauſe concerning it. 

Stow, of ſome dwelling-place or woning-ſtow. 

Style, of his Houſe ncar unto a #tile, anci- 

ently Stihel. 
| T, 


Thozne, of ſome great Thozne, or of athorny 
place whercat he dwelled. 

T wpn, of being a Twpn by birth. 

T hweing or Tweing, bcing as much to ſay as 
a Twe-ing 3 to wit, Geminus, ora AwyPn by 
birth, as Thtopn before named. 

Thwaytes , of cutting or felling down Wood- 


W. 
Wade, of his dwelling at a Mcadow. 
Wake, of watchfulneſs 
Wright, of his living by labour and trayel. 


Y. 


Pong, of his tewnels of years. 


Sundry others there are of thele names of one 


ſyllable, which would be too tedious to be 


ſought out, and here ſet down, but for a con- 


A general Clution, and alſo for a general rule, the Reader 


rule for 


may pleaſe to note , that our ſurnames of fami- 


_ know- ]jcs be they of one or more ſyllables , that have 
T O 

Ergli 
families, 


in themeither ak or a ty, are all of them of the 


ancient Engliſh race, for that neither the k or w 
| are 
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are uſed in the Latize, nor in any of the three 
Languages thereon depending z which ſome- 
times cauſeth confuſion in the writing of our 
names originally coming from the Textonick in 
the Latine, Iralian , French or Spaniſh Langua« 
ges 3 whereof one example I will here alleadge. 
Some Gentlemen of our Nation travelling into 
Haly, and paſſing thorow Florence, there in the 
great Church beholding the Monument and Epi- 
taph of the renowned Engliſh Knight, -and moſi 


famous Warriour of his time , there named Fo- gir Fohn 
annes Acutus, have wondered what Fohy Sharp Hank- 


this might be, ſceing in England they never 
heard of any ſuch; his name rightly written, 


being indeed Sir Fohu Hankwood, but by omit- Fohn 
ting the þ in Latixe as frivolous, and the k and Sharp, 


was unuſual, he is here from Hawkwood turned 
unto Acutus , and from Acntys returned in Ex 
gliſh again unto Sharp. 

Thus then (as is (aid) neither the þ nor the 
w being in the Latine or in the Frexch,they could 
not be with the Normans in uſe, whoſe Language 
then was Frexch, as allo all theix own ſurnames. 


And if any ſhould here obje& againſt me, 
That in the Lift of ſurnames of ſuch Gentlemen 
as came in with the Norman Conquerour, ſome 
are found to have the w., and ſome the k, they 
may pleaſe to ſee my anfwer thereunto, where 
I ſpeak of the ſurnames of fuch as came in with 
the (aid Conquerour, &, 


Of 
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Of ſuch Surnimes a5 we may ſuppoſe to take 
their orgiinal from the Danes. 


T remaincth as it were by tradition among 

ſome of our Country people, that thoſe whole 
ſarnames end in ſon , as Fohnſon , Tomſon , Ni- 
colſon, Daviſon ,. Saunderſoa, and the like, are 
deſcended of Daniſh race. . But this cannot fo 
be, for the Danes not having among them any 
ſuch names, as Fohn, Thomas, ' Nicholas, David, 
Alexander, or the like , as now with vs end in 
ſon , ſach ſurnames could not from them be de- 
rived. It may wcll be , that they had ſuch cu- 
{tom among them as the vulgar people of Hol- 
land yet uſe, which is, to make the ſurname of 
the Child of the proper name of the Father, by 
adding ſo unto it: but had ſuch ſurnames of 
the Danes remained among, us, they would have 
been more markable , becauſe we ſhould then 
have heard of Canuſon, Ericſon, Gormoſon, Ha- 
ding fon, Haraldſin, Rolfoſon, and ſuch like, ac- 
cording as their Daniſh names then were , but 
we remember not any ſuch among us. And 
indeed, as in the ſixth Chapter I have already 
ſhewed , they had to little time of quiet ſctling 
themſelves in England , that they could: leave 
but few of their policrity there. 

And of all our names ending in fox, I cannot 
allow any to come from the Daxes , unleſs they 
be ſuch as have the termination ſgn, compoſcd 
with ſome ſuch name as hath among us been 
long 
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long time out of uſe, -as @wanſon , rightly 
Swepnſon , and ſuch like, Our ſurname of 
Knor, being ſo made by abbreviation, (ome ſay 
ſhould more rightly by Kanut, Likewile holme, 
which accordeth in fignification to our ham, 
and is both a ſurname , and the termination 
unto ſome of our ſurnames, carricth ſome ap- 
pearance to be Daniſh: and fo appeareth more 
apparently the ſurname of Dane , which yet 
alto remaineth among us. 
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Of - the Surnames toming from the Not- 
mans, 


He Liſt or Catalogue of the ſurnatnes of 

the Gentlemen that came in with the 

Conquerour out of Normaxdy, is {et forth in di- 

vers of our Chronicles , in the which the ſur- 

names of divers families of Normas race yet re- 
maining in England, arc to be ſeen. 

We have moreover {ome ſurnames of good 
families remaining in Exgland at this day, 
which being French, are notwithſtanding not 
found to be in any Liſt of ſuch as came in with 
the Conquerour :; and therefore may well be 
thought to be remained of, ſuch Gentlemen, 
and others, as came into England out of Henalt, 
with Queen Iſabel Wite unto King Edward the 
ſecond, which were almoſt the number of three 
thouſand, whereof it is like divers did here (ct- 
tle themſelves. But the ſurnames of thele be- 
ing alſo French, they are to be diſcerned even as 
the ſurnames of thoſe that came in with the 
Conquerour, the moſt uſual terminations of 
both theſe ſorts of ſurnames being theſe here 


following. 


Some end in ape. 
As do Hexage, Savage, and the like, 
'Some in ard. 
As Gifard, Pynchard, and the like, 
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Some in champ. 
As Longchavip, Barchamp, and ſuth like: 
| Some in corre. 
As Dabridgecourt, Harecourt, 8 c. 
: Some in cy. 
As Lacy, Darcy, &c. 
R . ... Somenn el. 
As Arundel, Tirel, &c. 
'. Some in ers. 
As Coniere, Danvers, &c. 


_ } _ 
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Some in emx 
As DPeureux, Molineux, &c. ' 
| | Some in ex. 
AS Barret, Mallet, 8c. 
, | Some in lay. 
As Cholmelay, Percelay, &c. 

Some in #ay- 
AS Courtenay, Fountenay, GC. 
: | Somean of- 
As Talbot, Pigot, 8:C. 

Some 1n vie. 
As Nevile, Turhevile, &c. _- 


The reſt are eaſily diſcerned of ſuch as are 
curious to heed them, eſpecially having ſome 
knowledge in the French Tongue. But wheres 
as ſome of our Norman names are found to end 
in ley, which ſcemeth to be an. Engliſh termina- 
tion , this hath doubtleſs proceeded of wrong 
writing, and ſhould rather be ay, and ſo may 
be faid of zey, written for #ay, of foord for 
fort , and the like , which errour they eaſily 
have fallen into that underſtood not the right 
difference between the Engliſh —— 
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of names; and thoſe of tne Normans: 

And now as tor the ſurnames in our Normans 
Caralogue which have in them: the letters of þ 
aud w, whcreot I ſpake betore, and which the 
French do ncver uſc, theſc are not to be thought 
to have been Normans, but ot thoſe Gentlemen 
ot Flanders which Baldwia the Earl of that 


. Country, and Father-in-law unto the Conque- 


rour did {cnd to ajd him. Belides theſc, fun- 
dry other ſurnames do appear. to have becn of 
the Nethcrlands , and not of Normandy, albcit 
they are without *diftintion ſet in the Lit 
among the Normans. -And I am of qgpinivn 
that all the Gentlemen whoſe ſurnames begin 
with fitz, werc alſo {ach, for that ſuch ſurnames 
are altogether unuſual, and unknown both in 
Normandy and all France bclide , and ſo have 
becn in tormcrtimes, tor in no Freach Chroni- 
Clcs are ſuch names heard off. Bur in the Ne- 
therlands it 1s often tound that very many fſur- 
names end in ſoz, as Fohbnſon, IWilliamſon, Phi- 
lipſon , and the like , and fuch Ofhcers among 
the Normais AS regiitred the names of thoſe that 
were in that ſervice , could not make othcr of 
ſuch ſurnames ; writing them in Frexch , than 
fiiz Fob, fitzIWilliam , fitzPhilip, and the like, 
which it theix Orthography had becn good, 
ſhouid have becn filz and 11ot fitz , for fils, in 
Frene' 1s ſou, and not fitze It any fach were 
ot .the Normazzs indeed , becaute Taileuy in his 
Cl:ronicle of Normandy nameth one Guillame 
fitz-Ozverne, It tollowerh not that fitz-Osverne 
was thcietorc his farname , (the Nerinans, as I 
id bctore, not hiving any ſuch) but it ſhould 
xather 
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rather ſeem that one Osberne being appointed 
togo in the Voyage , ſent his: ſon 1n his ſtead, 
and fo Wiliam' was regiſtred by thename of the 
{on of Orberne, becauſe Osberne the father him- 
{clf went not. And here I think ſufhcient to be 
{aid of this-matter : and whereas I ſaid before 
+ In ſpeaking of ſuch as may'yet remain in Eng- 
land of the race of the Danes, that they are not 
ſuch as according to the vulgar opinion have 
their ſurnames ending in ſox, L will here betore 
I end this Chapter endeavour to give the'cu- 
rious Reader (atisfaCtion', how , and by what 
occalion elſe 1t then cometh that ſome men do 
happen to have {ſuch ſurnames, but firſt L will 
ſhew their derivations. 
Of the proper name of Alexander , cometh the 
{urnames of Sarnders and Sannderſon. 
Ot Andrew, cometh Andrewes 'and Anderſon, 
Ot Bartholmer» cometh Bat, Bats, and Batſon. 
Ot Chriſtopher, cometh Kit, Kits, and Kitſon. 
Of David, cometh Davis, Daviſon, Dawes, and 
Daryſon. | 
t Edmuxd, cometh Edmwuns gd Edmunſon. 
Of Gilbert, cometh Gibſon and Gibboxs. 
Of Henry , cometh Harris ; Hariſon, and as it 
leemeth, Hawkins. 
Ot Fobx, cameth Fobyſox ,  Fack,ſon, and Jen- 
kinſone | 
Of Lawrence, cometh Larkia.and Lanſon. 
Ot Nicholas , cometh Nzcots,0 Nicolſon , and 
,. Nicſons:; [63 T 
O\, Peter, cometh. Piers ,- Pierſon', Paterſon, Per- 
hins and Perkinſon. 0! 
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Of Richard, cometh Richardſon, Dicks, Dicſon, 
Dickins, and Dickinſon- | VE 

"Of Robert, cometh Roberts , Robins, . Robinſon, 

— Hobkins, otherwiſe written Hopkins and 
Hobſon. =; : : 

Of [Roger , cometh Hodges , Hodgeſon , Hodge- 

 skins, and Hodgekinſon. : 

Of, Simon , cometh Sinmes, Simpſon, Simkins, 
and Simcocks. | | | 
Ot Thomas, cometh Tumſon, Tomkins, and Tom- 

- kinſon. | 
Of Wiliam, cometh Wiliams, Williamſon, Wil- 
« fon, Wilkes, Wilkins, Wilkinſon, Wilcockg, and 


'Bilſors 


| Of Walter, cometh Wats , Watſon , Watkins, 


and Watkinſon, and like it 15 that hereof alſo 
cometh Atkins and Atkinſon. 


"moſt To ſhew os how theſe being originally 
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proper names, do happen to become furnames. 
The. Reader may pleaſe to note, that albeit it 
was the moſt ancient cuſtom of the World to 
call men after the proper names of their Pa- 
rents, and that Jong before they took their ſur- 
names from places , as we may perceive in the 
Bible it ſelf, where we find Saul the ſon of Cs, 


© David the ſon of Feſſe , which is-in effe& Cisſor 


and Feſſeſou , as-is the like in the ſurnames of 
the Prophets. © Yet this cuſtom being 1n the 
moſt Countries.of theſe parts of the World long 
tince left, where' men moſt commonly have ta- 
Ken for their ſurnames the names of places, (in 
time palt ) poſſeſſed by the beginners of their 
tamilies, and ſometimes alſo the names of Lo 
Tadad* &. 3, 4 g- 4 . © $7 © O es 
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of our ancient Familles. 
offices of honour and credit, which in the Com- 
monwealth they have born. We are to under- 
and that the Anceſtors of all ſuch now a days 
in our Country , whofe names do end in far, 
or whoſe ſurnames come from proper nathes, 
have had other ſurnames, and by fome occaſion 
or other have loſt them. 

' The greateſt arid moſt general cauſe of this 
loſs and change, cometh , as far as I can con- 
ceive thereof, by. this means. We are want'or- 
dinarily to call young men rather by theit own 
proper names, than by their ſurnames, and 
ſuch chancing to marry , and perhaps from the 


place where they were born, and within few gurnames, 
years aftero die , their Children where their ſome how 
Fathers hath been uſually called by their proper loſt. 


names, are ſtraightways accordingly ſurnamed, 
ard being young , and letting it run on a 
while, theix Fathers ſurnames- ( perhaps to 
themfetves utterly unknown ) are hardly ever 
after by thern or their poſterity known, yet hap- 
neth it that ſome being more heedful than 
others, do ſometimes come to knowledge of 


their ancient ſurnames , and by Joining an alias Walton, 


unto the latter, do of them by ſuch means retain _— 
mity, 


memory. 
It hath alfo fometimes hapned, that divers 
youths coming out of the Country to ſerve in 
the City of London, have not been able to tell 
. their own ſurnames; but being demanded how 
they had heard their Fathers called , could only 
tell that they had heard them called fog » Or 
Thomas, or IWWillkam, or the like, as thr pro- 
per names might be, or otherwiſe after our 
Z 4 vulgar 


&Cc. 
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Edwards. 


Perkin, 


Tomkrr, 


Smith, 
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vulgar uſe of clipping, Fac, Tom, or IWill, 
whereupon they came cafily to be ſurnamed 
Fobnſon or Facſon , or otherwiſe according as 
they ſaid their Fathers were called. 

Some ſurnames coming, of proper names do 
end as it were plurally in s, as W/illams, Ed- 
wards, Reynolds, and ſuch like, but" this moſt 
commonly proceedeth through abbreviation : 
the latter letters to make it ſou being omit- 
ted, the s only is left in ſtead of them as 
in Williams for Williamſon , and fo the others. 

Some in like ſort grown from proper names 
do end in kin or kins, as Perkin, Tomkin, IWWil- 
kin, &c. kin, 15 anciently in our Language 
our diminutive, fignitying as much as /ittle, 
whereby Perkin is as much to ſay ,*as Little- 
Peter, Tomkin , Little Thomas , Wilkin, Little- 
Tyiliam, and ſo is to be underſtood of the 
like. 

Touching ſuch as have their ſurnames of 
occupations , as Smith , Taylor , Turner , and 
ſuch others, it is not to be doubted but their 
Anceſtors have hirit gotten them by uling, ſuch 
Trades, and the Children of ſuch Parents be- 
ing, contented to take them upon them , their 
after - coming - poſterity could hardly avoid 
them, and ſo in time cometh it rightly to be 
ſaid, 


From whence came Smith, all be be Knight or 
Squire, | 
But from the Smith that forgeth at the fire ? 


And 
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And ſo in cft:& may be ſaid of the reſt, 
ncither can it be diſgraceful to any that now 
live in vcry worlhiptul eſtate and reputation, 
that their Anceſtors in former Ages have bcen 
by their honeſt Trades of lite good and necet- 
ſary members in the Commonwealth , ſeeing 
all Gentry hath firſt taken Hue from the Com- 
munalty. 

It hath of late years grown ſomewhat uſc- 
ful in England, to give unto Children for their 
proper names the ſurnames of. their Godfa- 
thersz a cuſtom ncither commendable , nor any 
whit well hitting: and {ometimes very avbſtrd 
and ridiculous , as it perhaps the Child be 
Chriltned by the name ot Taylor, and the own 
ſurname of the Child be Smith , then 1s the 
Child very wifely named Tayl»r Smith, and 
coming, atterward to be of fome Trade, as a 
Draper or Grocer , or the like, it may alſo be 
added to the other occupations , as by calling 
him T. aylor Smith Draper, &c. I could give or 
the like unto this ſome preſent examples, but I 
will omit them, as not willing to offend by 
noting any pcrſon 1n particular. 

Some have their {urnames according to the 


colour of their hair or complexion : as Whute, ite, &e 
Bl: ake, Blacky, Brownc, Gray and Reddifh, and Gray. 


thoſe in whom thcle names tor {ch cauſes be- 
gan, did thercby loſc their former denomina- 
tions, 

Some for their ſurnam«cs have the names of 
beaſts : and as it ſhould {ven tor one thirg or 
other , wherxcin they repreſented fone pro- 
perty of thc'irs, as Liou , Wolf, Fall, Tauck, 
Hart, 
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Hart, Hynd, Roe, Fox, Hare, - Lamb, and the 
like. Others of Birds, as Cock, Pecock, Swan, 
Crane , Hearne , Partridge , Dove, IWoodcocke, 
Drake, Sparrow, and (uch like. Others of Fiſh, 
as Salmen, Herring, Ling, Roche, Pilcher, and 


Partridge the like. And albeit that the Anceſtors of the 


bearers of theſe had in former times other ſur- 
names, yet becauſe almoſt. all theſe, and other 


- like names do belong unto our own ancient 


Engliſh Tongue , I do think him to be of 
the ancient Exgliſh, and if not all, yet the moſ 
art, 

F And here by occaſton of theſe names I muſt 
note unto the Reader, and that as it were for 
a general rule , That what Family ſoever hath 
their firſt and chief Coat of Arms, correſpon- 
dent unto their ſurname , it is an evident fign, 
that it had that ſurname befoxe it had thoſe 
Arms. 

Of the Families of the Camber-Britazns, other- 


Welſomen, Wile called Welſh-men , or of ſuch as beivg if- 


ſued from Wales, do now remain in England, 
T ſhall not need to ſpeak , conſidering their 
ſurnames are eafily known , by being com- 
monly according to their own moſt ancicnt 
cuſtom. | 

With this people it is not to be doubted, but 
that during the ſpace of about five hundred 
years that they were ſubject unto the Romans, 
divers of the Romans (ctled and mixed them- 
ſelves among them 3 whole poſterity hath fince 
remained in account , as being of the ancient 
Families of Wales; and I do hnd very pro- 
bable reaſon to enduce me to think, that among 
" othcrs, 
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others, the honourable Family of the Cecils, 
being iflued from Wales , is originally deſcend- 
cd from the Romans. But not having intended 
to write of things belonging to the Antiquities 
of the Britains, I refer the Reader to their own 
commendable Travels in that kind, 
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Of our ancient Engiiſh Titles »f Ho- 
nour , Dignities and Office” , and 
What they fagnifie. Alſo che jrg- 
nification of our Engliſh names of 
diſgrace or contempt. 
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CHAP. X. 


Ot the name of King. 

T- chiet name of moſt high and Sove- 
reign Dignity among our Anceſtors, 
was generally in the ancient Textonick 

of two ſyllables, and by ſorr.2 change ot vowels 

(as both in this and other our ancient appellati- 

ons 15 often tound ) ſomewhat varying, in Or- 

thograpiy , as anciently written both Cuning, 
and Cyning, the firſt letter © being indiffterently 
founded, and uſed in ſtead of Kk. | 
We Enzliſh-men have abridged it into one ſy]l- 
lable, and ſo made it King, and the Danes and 
Swedians have made it Kong, Cun though 
otherwiſe written Cyn, bcing both one, doth 
fignifhe ftout or valiant : ing, as allo ſometimes 
ling, is a particle often added to expreſs the en- 
dument of aquality : as for example, Ethel is 
in our ancient Language N»ble, and an Ethel- 
ing is one that is endued with Nobility, A 


Pong- 
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Pongling one that is in his youth. A Fremds 


ling one that is fremd born, a tixanger, &c. Cu- Frembd 
ning is as much in fignitication as one eſpecially 997" 


valiant, and this being the title of the chict of 
all, expreſſcth him the moſt apparent in cou- 
rage or valoux. And ccrtain it 15, that the 
Kings of moſt Nations were in the beginning 
clected and choſen by the people to reign over 
them, in regard of the greatneſs of their cou- 
rage, valour and ſtrength , as being theretore 
beft able to defend and govern them. And as 


Olaus Magnus writeth, it was an ancient cultom 014u, 
in the Septentrional Regions , that ſuch young Magnus 
Noblcmen or Gentlemen as gave greateſt proof '#® 


of their ſingular valour, were by thoſe Country 
Kings adopted to be their tons: yea, and to 
luccced in the Crown after them, it their own 
{ons were not thought to have in them (uch 
oreat valour as in tho tumes was expected : and 
the reaſon why they adopted ſuch fons as atore- 
{faid, and thereby made them capable of ſucceed- 
ing them in their Kingdoms , was, for that 
(as they faid ) they might in their own ſons be 
deceived when they ſaw not how they would 
prove, but in thcir adoptcd ſons they coutd not 
be deceived, becauſe they had ſeen of them (ufft- 
cient expericnce and tryal already. 
Nueen. , 

As Cuning Cas is atorclaid) was the maſcu- 
line name of chict Dignity, to was Cuningina 
in the ancient Tewtoxick the feminine ; how= 
beit our name of Mueen 1s allo very ancient, 
and was ufcd of our Saxon Anccliors , though 
ſomewhat differing in Orchography , tor they 
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wrote it Cen: and as King is an abbrevia- 
tion of Cuning or Cyning, fo is Cwen, now 
written Queene ; an abbreviation of Crmin- 
ginne or Cuningina, Quinde in the Daniſp 
Tongue is a Woman. or a-Wife, arid ſo was an- 
ciently Muena. 

Furift, 

For Princeps in Latine , whereof the French, 
and we from them have taken our modern 
name of Prixce, our Anceſtors uſed m their 
own Language the name of Furiſt, which an- 
\wereth in value unto Prixceps , being as much 
to ſay/as a Firſt ot Chief. The Princes Eleftors 
of the Empire ate in the Tentonick, or Duytſh 
Tongue called Keur-vurſten , Keur being to 
ſay choice', and Uurſten in ſtead of Furſten, 
or as anciently-it was, Furiſtan, 

Deretoga, 

This was bur ancient appellation for the 
chief Conductor or Leader of an Army, for 
the which we long fince have uſed our bor- 
rowed French name of Duke , which the French 
fetched from Dix in Latine. UQere 1s in the 
ancient Textonick, as much to ſay as an Army, 
(as elſewhere I have ſhewed) toga hignifieth to 
draw or train forward. Our yet uled Engliſh 
word toogh, may ſeem to have had ſome deri- 
vation from toga. | | : 

The Netherlandeys for Duke do yet' uſe the 
name of Yertogh, and the Germans or Over- 
Ianders do now'write it Pert3cgs 

Earle. | 

Before we' borrowed the word hononr', we 
aſed in ſicad thereof our own ancient word ear, 
For 
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For noble or gentle, we uſed Ethel. Ethel 
was ſometimes in compoſition abridged to el, 
fo as of Ear-ethel, it came to be Ear-el, and 
by abbreviation Earl, it is as much to ſay as 
Honour-noble, or noble of bonour. 

The Danes wrote it Eozle, and we write it 
Carle , and now uſe it in the (elf-ſence that 
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Comes 1s chiefly uſcd in Latine, Count in French, Count. 


and Gzave now in D#ytſh. 
102d, | 

I find that our Anceſtors uſed for Lozd, the 
name of Lafozd, which (as it ſhould ſeem) for 
ſome aſpiration in the pronouncing, they wrote 
Plafozd, and Plafurd. Afterward it grew to 
be written Loberd, and by receiving like abridg- 
ment as other our ancient appellations have 
done, it is in one ſyllable become Lozd. 

To deliver therctore the true Etymology, the 
Reader ſhall underſtand, that albeit we have our 


Grave. 


name of 18zead from 1Bzeod, as our Anceſtors Bread 
were wont to call it, yet uſed they allo, and Loat. 


that moſt commonly, to call Bzead by the 
name of Ylaf , from whence we now only re- 
tain the name of the form or faſhion wherein 
152ead is uſually made, calling it a Loaf, where- 
as Loaf coming of Plaf or Laf, is rightly alſo 
152ead it (elf, and was not of our Anceſtors ta« 
ken for the form only, as now we ule it. 

Now was it uſual in long foregoing Ages, 
that fuch as were endued with great wealth 
and means above others, were chiefly renowned 
| (eſpecially in theſe Northern Regions) for their 
houſe-keeping and good hoſpitality 3 that is, 
tor being able, and ufing to fred. and. ſuſtain 


many 
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many men , and therefore were they particu- 
larly honoured with the name and title of Þla- 
fozd, which is as much to fay as Au Aforder of 
Iaf, that is, A Brcad-giver, intcnding ( as it 
ſecmeth ) by BBzead, the ſuſtenance of man ; 
that being the {ubſtance of our tood, the mot 
agrecable ro Nature, and that which in our 
daily Prayers we eſpccially dctre at the hands of 
God. | 

And if we duly obſerve it, we ſhall find that 
our Nobility of Englaud,which generally do bear 
che name of Lozd , have always, and as it were 
of a ſuccefſive cultom, (rightly according unto 
that honourable namc ) maintained and fcd 
more pcople , to wit , of their ſervants, retain- 
ers, dependants, tenants, as alſo the poor, than 
the Nobility of any Country in the Continent, 
which ſurely is a thing very honourable and 
laudable , and moſt well befitting Novle-men, 
and right noble mins, 

Lady, 

The name or title of Ladp, our honourable 
ippcllation generally for all principal women, 
£2Xtendeth fo tar, as that it not only mounteth 
up trom the Wife of the Knight , to the Witc 
ot the King , but remaineth to ſome women 
whoſe husbands arc no Knights, ſuch as having 
beca Lord Mayors, are attcrward only called 
Matltcrs, as namely the Aldermen of Tork. 

It was ancicntly written Pleefdian, or Leaf- 
dian , from whence it came to be Lafdp , and 
latily Ladp. I have ſhewed here laſt betore how 
Hlaf or Laf,, was ſometime our name of Bead, 


45 al{o-the reafon why our noble and principal 
| men 
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men cane to be honoured in the name of La- 
fozd, which now is Lo2); and even the like in 
correſpondence of reaſon muſt appear 1n this 
name of Leafdian, the feminine of Lafozd : the 
fixſt ſyllable whereof being anciently written 
Dleaf, and not Plaf, mult not theretore alic- 
nate it trom the like nature and ſenſe, tor that 
only ſecmeth to have been the teminine ſound, 
and we fee that of Leafdian , we have not re- 
tained Leadp but Lady. Well then both Þlaf, 
and Pleaf, we muſt here underitand to fignitic 
one thing, which is 1Bzead, dian is as much to 
lay as ſerve, and (o is Leafdian, 4 Bread-ſerver. 
Whercby it appeareth , that as the Lafozd did 
allow food and ſuſtenance , fo the Leafdian did 
{ec it ſerved, and diſpoſed to the gueſts. And 
QUr ancient and yet continued cuſtom that our Carve at 
Ladies and Gentlewomen do uſe to carve and te tavie, 
ſerve their gueſts at the table, which in other 
Countries 1s altogether ſiravge and unulual, 
doth for proof hereof well accord and corre- 
ſpond with this our ancient and: honourable tc 
minine appellation. 
Knight. 

This title of right worſhiptul dignity was 
heretofore of our Anceſtors written Cnihr, 
and both in the high and low Germany by the 
name of Knight, ( which a little they vary in 
the Orthography ) is underſtood a ſervant : 
and I find that Leozning-Cniht was in our 
ancient Language a Diſciple, and in the Ne- ' 
therlands a Lear:Knegbr , is the ſame that an | 
Apprentice is in Frezch, that is to lay, a Lear- 
ner. 
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A Knight, as we underſtand it, is in the mo- 
dern Tentonick, or Duythh Tongue Rider, which 
is indeed all one in Engliſh with Ryder, and an. 


Chevallier ſ(wereth unto the French word Chevalliey, which 


Cavileer, 
whence, 


Knight= 
riders. 


may be Ezglifhed a Pozſe:man , and ſo agreceth 


with Eres in Latiace 

By all which it may fcem ſtrange how our 
name of Knight, being with us in ſuch eſteem 
of worſhip, ſhould in the Etymology thereof 
appear no more than it doth. . To refolve 
which difficulty, I'can judge no other, having 


no proot or pregnant reaſon otherwiſe to en- 


duce me , but that the name of Knight muſt 
have begun to be a name of honour among our 
Anceſtors , in ſnch as were admitted for their 
merits to be Knights to the King , that is, to 
be his own ſervants, or in {ome (ort his officers 
or retaincrs, and to ride with him, and there- 
fore it ſhould ſ{cem ſome ot them, 1t not all,were 
anciently called Knight-rpders, and it may be 
that of them the Street in Loxdox called Knights 
ryder (ſtreet , did firft take that name, as being 
the place where their retidence or mecting 
might be kept , or peradventure ſome like 
Knighten-gild, or Contrery as King Edgar cfta- 
bliſhed without Ealdgate of London, tor thirteen 
UKnights or Souldicrs of good deſert to him and 
the Realm. 

And albeit a ſervant in Germany is ( as Is 
aforeſaid ) called a Knight or Kneght , yet 
(ecmeth it not anciently to have been the moſt 
common and afual name for a ſervant, for that 
ſuch had, and yet have, - the name of Diener, 


as alſo other names, A Souldier in Germany is 
| called 
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called a Lands: Kneght , which is an argu- 
ment that the name of Knigtt was wont there 
to be of more cltecm than ordinary for cvery 
ſervants 

Moreover, we find that the name of Knight 
is not now of us only uſcd to ſtand for Eqaes 
auratus, which is ordinarily a Rnigt , but is 
alſo born in regard of bearing authority or of- 


hce, as we {ce in our Knights of the Shires, Knizht of 
who yet are not properly Knights, as the name *b< Shire, 


of Knight is otherwiſe underſtood, 
Steward, anciently Stede-ward, 

As in our ancient Language ſtew , is our 
word for place, ſo 1s allo Rede, and #tede- 
ward, which tor caline(s of found the hir{t d 
being omitted, 15 become Bte-ward, is as much 
to lay , as The keeper of the place, which in the 
modern Tertonich 1s called Star-hower, that is, 
Stede bolder, or placc-kceper 3 the fame that 
Lieutenant 15 in French, which corruptly in Eng- 
lifh we call Liftenant. 

It is alſo the very ſame that Prorex is in Lo- 
tine, to wit, a Vice-Roy that 1s, he that in the 
Kings abſcnce ſupplicth his place, and bearcth 
his perſon, as in England the Lord Pigh-Ste* 
ward is wont to do: and more inferiourly it is 
a Deputy or Othcer under {ome Noble-man, ec. 


Kings and Princes are properly the Stewards Ste :;3. 


of Almighty God in their Kingdoms, in which 
ſenſe, the renowned ſurnarne of the Kings moſt 
Excellent Majclly , doth right well betie his 
Royal Place, and high Dignity. 
PD 1dward. 
This ancient and honourable name of Office. 
AS 2 hath 
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hath received the injury of time , which hath 
worn it out of uſe and memory. 

The 1 and d being for calineſs of ſound omit- 
tcd in the pronuntiation , (as in ſundry other 
words the like is ſeen) it became of Poldward, 
which hgnihcth the Governour or Keeper of a 
Caſtle, Fort. or hold of War, to be P3ward. 

Which name of Office albeit we have long 
ſince Joſt, yet retaineth our Realm to the high 
honour , and illuſtrious ornament thereof, the 
grcat and right noble Family unto whom it is 
now the furname, and it 1s like that at firſt it 
{© became to be upon the bearing of ſuch a 
warlike honourable Othce and Charge. 

Peralt, 

Abour this name of Peralt divers have di- 
verily been conccited z ſome would have it 
Þierhout , ſome Pierbaught, ſome Perault, 
and ſome Perold, and I know not what. 

Some diſccrning it to come from the Daytſh, 
:an tcll that Pere, is now therein as much as 
1L92d, and that alr'is old , and thereupon they 
ridiculouſly muſt conclude that Perald tignificth 
D1d-iop3. | 

Truc it is, that Peralt is mcerly a Tertonich, 
or Dzyifþ word , and in that Tengue, and in 
no Other, the truc Etymology thereof is only to 
be tound. 

To begin then with the firſt ſyllable thereof, 
which is here, though in compolition abridged 
to her, it is the true and ancient Tertonick 
word for an Army, the ſame , as bctore I have 
ſhewcd, that exercitns 15 in Latize , and 1n that 
ſence is It yet uſcd in Germany. And wo___ 

the 
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the Germans do now ule Yere for Led, yet an- 
ciently they ſo uſed it not; and although the 
Textonick be not mixed with other ſtrange Lan- 
guages, yet this word Yere , as they ule it tor 
Lozd or Maſter, hath crept into their Language 
from Herus in Latine , after that the Latine 
Tongue became known unto them, and perhaps 
ſame halt a dozen words more may have done 
the like. 

A Þealt in the ancicnt Tentonich 15 a moſt cox- 
ragious perfon , A Champion or clpecial Challen- 
ger to a fight or combat. Of the Weapon that 
{ach ſometime molt uſed, called a Yealtbard, 
becauſe it was born by a Peajr, we yet though 
corruptly retain the name of Yolbard , and the 
Netherlanders make it Pellebard, 

ÞPere-bealt, by abbreviation keralt, as alſo 
Perald, doth rightly ſignihe, The Champion of 
the Army. And growing to be a name of Ot- 
fice , he that in the Army hath the eſpecial charge 
zo challenge #nto battel or combat : in which ſence 
our name of Yerald doth nearclt approach unto 
Fecialss 1n Latine. 

Seven Daniſh Kings, belides ſome of Norway 
and Sweden, have had for their proper appella- 
tion the name of Yerold, or Yerold, which is 
all one with Peralr, So honourable was it ac- 
counted of in old time that ſo many Kings there- 
by were called , in regard as it appeareth that 
themſelves might be honoured and reſpected as 
the moſt couragious in the Army. 

Pere-mward. 

In compoſition Bertvard, was heretofore the 
name of Office of him that in ſome ſort had 
Aa 3 {ome 
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ſome eſpecial charge in the Army. I take it to 
have bcen ſuch an Ofhce in cttcc&t, as 1s that 
which 1s now uſed of Scrgeant Major. It 15 no 
more a name of Olhice, bat therehence grown to 
be a furname. 

Heriof, 

This at the firſt was of our Anceſtors writ- 
ten Peregeat., A certain payment was wont 
to be made among the Souldicrs like unto that 
which now is called fuccours, afterward it bc- 
came the name of the Office of providing Fur- 
niture for th? Army, and trom a name of Ot- 
hce it grew (though with ſome variety trom 
the hirlt Orthography ) unto the ſurname of 
Yeriot. 

Scyld-knapa, lince after the French 
named Eſquire. 

Of Scpld we yct retain our name of Shield, 
in place whercot we {ometimes ule our borrow- 
ed French word Scutchion«- Cnepa is alſo in the 
Tentonick written Cnabe or Knabe , as allo 
Knape, thecand k, as have often ſaid, being 
indifferently uſed, but the þ turned into a linglc 
7, as divers times it is hath cauſed it of Knebe 


tobe turned to Knave, and fo according to our 


now Orthography it were Sbield-knabe. The 
Reader is to note, that Kknebe , from whence 1s 
derived (as I have ſhewed ) our now uſcd name 
of Knabe, was never of our Anceſtors uſed as 
a name of diſgrace or contempt, but as the name 
ot ſome kind of {crvant, as valct. in French, or 
the like. Scpld knapa was he that in War did 
bear the Mapen or Shield of Arms, of his chict 
or fupecriour : of which Ofhce the Lazize name 

is 
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is Armiger > and our now uſed name of Eſquire, 
which we borrow trom the Freach, 1s not right- 
ly the ſame, neither is Armiger taken by the 
French for Eſquire, an Eſquire being among them 
_ one that hath ſome charge in the Stable, or that 
tcacheth young Gentlemen , or the Pages of* 
Noblemen, to ride. 

Here by the way I muſt note unto the Rea- 


der, that Foannes de temporibus , that is to ſay, Fobannes 
John of the times, who ſo was called for the 4 1erps- 


{undry times or Ages he lived , was Shield: 
knabe unto the t mpcrour Charles the Great, of 
whom he alſo was made Knight. This man 
being of great temperance, ſobriety, and con- 
tentment of mind in his condition of lite, but 
above all of a moſt excelling conſtitution of na- 
ture, reſiding partly in Germany where he was 
born, and partly in France, lived unto the ninth 
year of the Reign of the Emperour Comrade, and 
dicd at the age of three hundred threeſcore and 
one years, feeming thereby a very miracle of 
Nature, and one in whom it pleaſed God to 
repreſent unto latter Ages the Tong years and 
temperate livcs of the ancient Patriarchs. . 

It is ſaid that there hath a man lately lived 
in the Eaſt-Indies ( of ſome thought to be yer 
living ) of greater Age than this aforenamcd 
Jobn of times, the certainty hereof I cannot 
affirm. But it is credibly reportcd that a wo- 
man lately lived at Segovia in Spain of an hun- 
dred and threeſcore years of age : and Fraxciſcus 
Alvares faith , that he ſaw Alb#ua Mare chicf 
Biſhop of Ethiopia , being of the age of an hun- 
dred and hfty years. 

Aa 4 MWarſcalc 
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MWarſcalc now Marſhal. 

In the ancient Textonick,, mare had ſometime 
the t1gnihcation that hozte generally now hath, 
and (o ſerved for the appellation of that whole 
kind, to wit, both male and female, and geld- 
mg, and fo all went in general by the name of 
Bare, as now by the name of Yozſe. ©calc in 
our ancient Language fignitieth a Kind of ſer- 
vant, as the name of Scalco (though a Temtonick 
denomination) in Jtaly yet doth. 

Berſcalc.trom which our now name of Par- 
ſhal cometh, was with our Anccſiors ( as alſo 
with the other Germans) Curator equorum, that 
1s, he that had the charge of Horſes. The French, 
who (as we in England ) very honourably eſteem 
of this name of Ofhce, do give unto ſome No- 
blemen that bear it, the title of Grand Mareſchal 
de France. And yet notwithſtanding they do no 
otherwiſe term the Smith that curcth and ſhueth 
Horſes, than by the name of Mareſchal. Where- 
by we may perccive how names grown to high 
Dignity , have (ometimes taken their original 
trom interiour Vocations, 

Wayer, 

This honourable name of Office in the chicf 

and moſt famous City of our Realm, is divers 


, or ways written, ſome write it Mator, lome Mayor, 


and ſome Maire. And becauſe Maior in Latine 
ſignificth greater or bigger , ſome not looking 
any farther will necds from thence make it 
Mazior but ſecing the names of Shirif and Alder- 
man cannot be drawn trom the Latize, why 
thould it be thought that Mayer cometh from 
Miior ? Certain it is, that as the other names 
of 
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of Oitices are not derived from the Latine, no 
more is this, but the name originally cometh 
from the Teutonick as do the atore-notcd others. 
It is in the Netherlands well known, where not 
only the chief Magittrate of Lovaine (the anci- 
entelt great Town of . Brabant _) is called the 
Weper , but almoſt every Country-Town hath 
an Officer ſo called. As in like manner divers 
of our Country-Towns in Evgland, as well as 
our Cities have. 

So is it likewiſe a name of Office in the Coun- 
try-Towns of France, their now written Maire, 
and coming firſt to be known among them by 
the German Francks , the. Anceltors of French- 
mens For the Etymology thereot we are to 
note, that as in our own Engliſh, to may fſigni- 
heth to have might or power, ſo a Maper is as 
much to ſay, as A baver of might, one that hath 
and may uſe Authority. 

Gereta, by abbreviation become Gereve 

or Gzabe, as allo Reve. 

This was an ancient name of Ofhce of ample 
ſignitication, but moſt properly it hgniheth A 
Diſpoſer or Direfor. It was with our Anceſtors 
an Othce or Charge under the Prince or fome 
principal perſon. The chict Magiſtrates of 
London next unto the Lord Waper , are called 


Sbptiffes , bcing ancicntly and rightly Shpze* Sherifls. 


reves. So in like ſort is the chiet Officer cho- 
ſen tor a Shire or Country , called the Bhpze- 
reve, to wit, the Kebve of the Shire. It extend- 
cth alſo to other charges, as to a Wald-gereve, 
otherwiſe Maldgrave,who had therule or over- 
{ceing of the 223121 or Forrelt, To £tood _ 

| which 
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which in effe@ is the like. To Kerk-reve, now 
called Church-warden. To Sheep-reve. he that 
ovcriceth the Shepherds, &c. And as we had 
this ancient name of Office out of Germany , fo 
with the Germans hath it until this preſent re- 
mained for as they were wont to have among 
them the natne of Poztgrave as we had, ſo have 
they yet the name of Landgrave, Wargrabe, 
Burgrabe, and ſuch like. Landgrave being 
underſtood for the Landruler, Margrave for 
Markgrave, that is, the Ruler of a marked or 
limited Juriſdition. Wurgrabe for the Rulcr 
of the Burg oz Town. 

And this name of Gzabe, hrſt being and ſig- 
nifying a name of Othce, hath in continuance 
of time grown both among the higher and 
lower Germans to a name of Dignity, in ſo 
much that for Comes in Latize, which is Earl 
in Exeliſh, they do now ule the name of Gzave. 

1Burgh-gard. 

This name of Office being long fince worn 
out of memory , fecmeth to have been born by 
ſuch as had the keeping or charge of ſome kind 
of Burg , which according to our own pro- 
nuntiation we call a Burroto. 

Ealdozman, 

Ealdoz, ſo written in our ancient Language, 
is properly an Elder or Sexzor , yet an Ealdoz> 
man , which we now call an Alderman, was 
{uch in effe& among our Anceltors as was Tri- 
bunus Plebis with the Romans 3 that 1s, one that 
had chief Juriſdiction among the Commons, as 
being a Maintainer of their Liberties and Bene- 
hts. 

Cunſtable, 
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Cunſtable, 
I do find this naine of Office anciently to have 


been Cuningſable , and I have ſhewed before Cunita- 
that Cuning and Cyning being both one, our ble, 


own name of King is thereof derived , and 
Cunſtable might accordingly more rightly be 
Ringltable, 

The Etymology thereof is, Columen Regis, 
The ſupport or ſtay of the King, to wit, one that 
he eſpecially depends upon in the managing of. 
his moſt weighty Aﬀairs. And albeit it be 
now in Exgland a name of Othce ot ordinary 
and vulgar uſe, yet is it a name very honoura- 
ble, and ſomctimes born by molt principal No- 
blemen, by the name of Pigh Conſtable of the 
Realm. 

Wardian now Uarden. 

I find it ordinary that as well ſuch names of 
Offices as proper names of men ancicntly and 
meerly Tentonick, as do begin with double x, 
when they have hapned. to come among the 
French , Italians , or other , whote Language 
dependeth on the Latine, they have of the dou. 
ble z made a ſingle # , becauſe their Alphaber 
hath no acquaintance with the w at all, but then 
to mend the matter , which they half impaircd, 
they uſe betore the x to put a g, and ſo of WWar- 


d?n or Wardian , do make Guardian , and of 14,4 o; 
Ward, -Grard. So inlike manner for our Ex- gard, 


gliſþ name of War , the French have made 
Greyre, and hence it riſeth that we call him that 
waiteth at the Tower , one of the Ward, or a 
wMarder, and he that in like livery waiteth at 


the Court, one of the Grear4 or Gard, Ward 
and 
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and Guard than is all one, and a Wardian or 
znarden or Guardian, the (ame that Cxſtos or 
Prepofitus 18 11 Latine, to wit. a keeper or atten- 
der to the fafety or conſervation of that which 
he hath in charge. 

13aplp. 

A 1Baplp ligniheth in our ancient Language 
a Tutor , Protefoy, or Defender. A Waylpwpc 
was fo called in rcſpe& of the 1Baply thereof, 
who had the office and charge to look unto the 
fafety of ſuch as were under his overſight. We 
yet retain hereof our phraſe of putting in 15apl, 
to. be freed or proteted ( for the time) from 
priſon. 

Pedbozrow. 

The Etymology hereof is apparent , and it 
ſhould ſeem by the name, that when it was firſt 
in ulc , it was of ſome more importance than 
now it1s : as that the bearer thereof was rather 
the head of the Buxg or Bozrow , than a ſub- 
ſtitute under another. 

Of certain names of office pertaining to For- 
reſts or Chaſes, afterward grown to be the ſur- 
names of tamilics, ec. 

Fcfter. 

This ſhould rightly be Fezreſier , it being 
derived from the office of him , that under the 
Prince or {ome Nobleman had chief charge of 
the Forreſt or Chaſe. We alſo uſe the name of 


Foſter or Foſter for Foſter-father , but not rightly, for 


anciently it is Fodſter-father , or as we naw 
might write it, Foodfter-father, ſccing it com- 
cth of providing food and nourture for ſuch 
children as are under his, and his Wives charge 
tO 
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to bring up, yet ſome to avoid ſome confuſion 
which they perceive by this miſtaking to grow, 
do write the former of theſe Fozſter, intending 
thereby Foreſter, and the latter Fefter in ſicad 
of Foodſier, 

Warener, 

This from the name of office of him that had 
the charge or overſight of a Warren, is grown 
co a ſurname, wherein by abbreviation it is be- 
come Warner, 

Walter, 

This in effe& is as much to ſay as Fozrefter, 
Forreſt, and Walt, ſometimes alſo written 
TU ald, being all one, and joined in one in our 
name of aUalt-ham-fozreſt, The Hircinian 
Forreſt in Germany beareth at this day among the 
Germans the-name of Swartz-walt , that is, 
The black Fozreſt, For walt with the Ger- 
mans the Netherlanders write and pronounce 
wout, and of their wout cometh alſo our name 


of twood, fo as Fozreſt , walt or wald, as alſo Wood. 


weald, (for ſo in Keyt it is called ) and wour, 
and wood, is all one. And Walter being the 
name of the Officer or Commander therein, is 
with us become a proper name;as alſo in the Ne- 
therlands,where after wout they writeit wouter. 
Of the name of Gentleman, 

Our modern name of Gentleman 1s not right- 
ly either Exgliſh or French, but compoſed, and 
made up of two diſtinct Languages, For as 


elſewhere I have ſhewed, our ancient word Ez Gentle- 
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del Ggnificth Noble or Gentle, and were it - man. 


delman , it were a meer Teztonick, word , and 
ancjently our own : and if on the other fide 
it 
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it were Gentilhomme., then were it French; but 
now we take Gentle trom the French, (though a 

* little altered) and add unto it man, which we 
have of our own 3 and fo compoſing them to- 
oether , make it Gentleman. This manner of 
{pzech-mixing hath hapned upon the Nerman 
Conquelt, and in fome other words now in our 
Language 1s to be found very abſurd and ridi- 
culous, but for brevity, and as being here im- 
pertinent, I will paſs them over. 

And tor as much as Gentry hath firſt riſen 
out of Yeomanry,, it will not here be 1mperti- 
nent bricfly to ſhew theqnanner of ſome mens 
riling in the time of our 'Faxoz Anceſtors, which 
was thus, | 

The If it ſo hapned, that a Keozle (otherwiſe one 
mears of of the Yeomanry ) did thrive ſo well through 
ring tO his honeſt travail , that he attained unto five 


"We : cit 
gar hidcs of his own Land, and was able to keep a 
of our 800d houſe, allowing ſome ſtipend for the 


Anceſtors maintenance of Divine Service in cither Church 
or Chappel , obtained ſome Office or Imploy- 
ment about the Kings Houſc, or in {ome fort to 

Gentry do him fſcrvice : he was thcnceforth reputed 

our of worthy of the nanfe and title of Ttegn or 

-q— Thein, which was then accounted as a free ſer- 

| vant, or as a kind of retainer, or as it may ſcem 
a Serbing-Gentleman , that is, a ſervant not 
bound or {ubjeC&t unto any ſervile Othce- or 1a- 
bour. 

And 5f he came fo well forward in means 
and credit, that the King imployed him cither 
on his crrand , or to ride in his train, and that 
himſclt was abl: to maintain others under him, 

ha 
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he was worthy to be reputed a Plafozd, - And 
continuing to augment his credit and mcans, he 


might afterward come to be an Earl, with the Earl, 


title (as they then (pake) of an Earl right woz- 
thy , which after our now uſed {ijle may be 
a right honourable Earl. An example of rifing 
from ſo mean or meancr eſtate, may appear in 
Earl Goodwin , who being at the firſt but the 
ſon of a Cowheard, came to be ( as I take it ) 


the greateſt ſubject that ever England had, for heard. 


he was Earl of Kent, Suſſex, Hamfhire, Dorcet- 
ſhire, Devonſhire , and Corawal , Father-in-law 
unto King Edward the Conteflor , by the mar- 
riage of Edgitha his daughter, and Father unto 
King Hersld that next ſucceeded the (aid King 
Edward. 

It a Merchant ſo thrived that he was able by 
his own mcans thrice to croſs the Seas, he was 
thence forward reputcd a right worthy Lhein, 
and capable of higher advancement. In like 


manner if a Scholar ſo profited in Learning that Scholar, 


hc took Degrees in Schools, and carried himſelf 
vertuoutly, he could not want the worſhip duc 
unto his condition. 

Genien now Pemen, 

Gemen is now in the modern Textoxnick writ- 
ten Gemepn, and it is as much to ſay as Com- 
mon, and as in ſundry other ancient words, ſo 
in this, the letter &, being altercd into p, it is 
of Gemen bccome among us to be Pemen, 
and varying yet farther in Orthography , it is 


written Peomen, And (ceing that Gemen 15 Yeomau. 
all one with Commoz , 3 Peoman 1s rightly un- Common 


derſiood a Commonyy. 
euch 


Chur]. 


Boor, 


Peaſant. 


Neigh- 


bour, 


Boyer. 
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Such were alſo called Ceozles , the C be” 
ing ſounded as K, and fomctimes alſo called 
1500728. 

The name of Churle,which comes of Ceozle, 
as now we ule it, is rather in reproachtful ſence 
than otherwile. | 

The name of y5cur or B5o6z, which both in 
Germany and the Netherlands is now generally 
uſcd for the appellation of Peſants or Country- 
men, we {cem not to uſc, and yet in compoli- 
tion the word doth ſtill remain in our daily 
{pcech, albeit we heed it not, as when we lay 
Neighbour, it is no other thing than the bour, 
dwelling nigh unto us; for that this naine of 
Netgbhbooz y began at the fixſt among, our An- 
celtors when they dwelt in the Country, before 
they had builded Towns or Cities to inhabit in, 
and coming afterward to dwell in Towns, our 
name of Neighbour having been firſt uſcd to 
the Country , came to be of uſe in Towns and 
Cities, notwithſtanding, the people were not 
then ours, but Citizens. 

In the Textonich it is allo written Wower, 
and to bow, fignificth to build, work, or frame 
the ground to ones proper ule and commodity. 
And in our vulgar Engliſh we call a manner of 
a Houſe bouriſhly buile without Carpentry, and 
with unhewen Timber, as moſt commonly with 
boughs of Trees, A green 1Bower, 

G2oom. 

This being the name of a ſervant that ſerveth 
in ſome inferiour place, I find to have been in 
times paſt a name for youths, who albeit they 
crved ,, yet were they inferiour unto men-ſer- 
vants, 
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vanits, and were ſometimes uſed to be ſent on 
foot of errands , ſerving in ſuch manner as 
Lackeys now do. 


The name of Bridegroom ( as elſewhere is Bride- 
noted ) was given to the new-married man , in 8*99- 


regard that on the marriage-day he waitcth at 
the Table, and (crveth the Bride, and fo is the 
Groom of the Bride tor that time. 


—___ 


III 


The Etymolegies of our Engliſh Names of 
Contempt. 


| before ſhewed the Erymologies of 
our Names of Dignities , Offices and 
Qualities, I hold it not unneceſſary, for the 
farther ſatisfaction of the curious Readcr, to 
ſhew in like manner the true ſignification of our 
common natnes of contempt , ſuch I mean, as 
whereof the true ctymology is worn out of 
remembrance, and ſcarce ordinarily known 
divers of them being properly the natnes of ſome 
vile things, and in contempt and diſgrace full 
often, and with great breach of charity, inju- 
riouſly applied unto men and women, 
Baud. 

This natne of Waud, now given in our Lan- 
guage to ſuch as are the makers or furtherers of 
diſhoneſt matches, was not at the firſt of any 
ill fignification, and theretore it is the Icſs tnar- 
yel that it is the ſurname of a worſhiptul Fami- 
ly in England, and of a Marquiſs in Germany : 
and albeit the Germans leave the yy, and write it 
| Bb with 


Stewing 


Ctews, 
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with a, yet found they the a as we do au, and 
ſo to write it as they ſound it, it is no other 
than Baud , the true meaning whereot both 
with them and in our modern Exglifh, 15 bitbe, 
and ancicntly was bade ; where the Reader is 
to note, ( as cl{ewhere I have ſhewed ) that d 
was of nux Anceſtors uſed in compoſition as the 
It 15 alſo wiitten.1n our old Teutonic WBads 
ſtcve, trom whence we derived ” 3r% few. or 
3B -thi::g fe+s , whouthcnce we may perceive 
that we have taken the names bots of Vaud and 
Stews, and we do ailo yct utc the word ftetws 
ing, when we dreſs divers things with hot li- 
quor or water. 

Now did many of thcſe Waud ſtews, or as 
we fince have turned the name Pot-houſes, 
come in length of time to be places of ſuch dif- 
honeliy, that they grew into great contempt, 
the name of =tews becoming thereby to be un- 
derfiood tor a Brotbel-bouſe,and the 1Baud-holder 
or” 1Bath-* older to be accounted as the factor 
tor incontinent people, and by vulgar corrupti- 
on and abbreviation of ſpeech , (holder being 
omitted) the keeper of ſuch a houſe came to be 
called the Wand. 

And whereas before I ſaid that a worſhipful 
Family in England was ſurnamed Baud , which 
as I have ſhewed is all one with bath : 1t may 
be that it took this name of ſome office belong- 
ing to the ath, at the time of the Coronation 
of ſome King, whenas the Knights of the Bath 
are wont to be made, &c. 

Crone. 

This properly is the appellation of an old 

| EwC, 
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Ewe, and applied in anger upon an old or 
elderly wornan. 
D:abbe, 

In the old 7, entonick Language the lees, filth 
or dregs remaining in the bottom of Vellels, 
which in Latite beareth the name of fex, is cal- 
lei dzabbe : and in regard of the loathlomnefs 
o: hilthinels thereof, 1t became metaphorically 
to be applicd unto ſome foul or hlthy woman. 

Fixen. 

This is the haine of a She-Fox, otherwiſe 
and more anciently Foxin. It is in reproach 
applied to a woman whoſe nature and conditi- 
on 1s thereby compared to the She-Fox, 

Yooz. 

I find this anciently written Dure , and 1 

find hite-to be alſo ufed and written for the 


word 'hfze, and becauſe that ſuch incontinent Hyre; 


women do commonly let their bodies to hire, 
this name was therctore aptly applied unto them. 

It is in the Netherlands written Doer 5 but 
pronounced Yoo?, as we pronounceit, though 
in our latter Engliſh Orthography (1 know not 
with what reaſon) ſome writeit Who?e. 

Knabe. 

Knave cometh of our ancient word Cnaps, 
otherwiſe in the lower modern T7; entonich written 
Knaep 3 and in the higher Knabe, it ſfigniheth 
a Boy, alſo an inferiour ſervant, and ſometimes 
a Beadle, and being; the uſual appellation of 
Boys, Lackeys, or {uch like of ſmall account, 
it is grown thereby to become-a name of con- 
tempt, and alſo (through a trained ſenſe) to 
Ggnific a diſhoneſt man. 


Bb 2 Loſe: | 


A barren 
9!d Cow, 
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Loſel. 
A LlkeCel is one that hath loſt, negleQed, or 
caſt off his own good and welfare , and fo is 
become . lewd and carcleſs of credit and ſho- 
nelty. 
Lourdaine. 

Becauſe the Danes when they lometime domi- 
neercd over the Engliſh-men, would be honour- 
ed with the name of Lafozd , which is now 
Lozd, the people in ſcorn did call them Lour 
danes, in ſicad of Lozd, or rather Lafozd dane, 
Lour being as much to {ay in our ancient Lan+ 
guage , as Ignav in Latine, to wit, Lither, 
cowardly, or ſluggiſh. 

Quean. 

We often hcar this reproachful name of 
Auean given toa woman, and what it is, I 
ſuppoſe tew do know , but not being any way 
the appcllation properly of a woman, it mult 


then be ſome contemptible thing , and (ſo do I 


hnd it to be, to wit, A barren old Cow: and no 
other thing, and yet it is now grown to be in 
our Language underſiood and meant for a difho- 
neſt woman of her body, or one that is ſpiteful 
of her tonguc. 

Raſcall, 

As before I have ſhewed how the 1]l names 
of beaſts in their moſt contemptible ſtate , axe 
in contempt applicd unto women , fo is Raſ- 
call, being the name of an il-tavoured, lean, 
and worthleſs Deex , commonly applicd unto 
ſuch men as are hcld of no credit or worth. 

Ribald, 


This was at the firſt Kabod , as yet un = 
the 
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Netherlands it is uſed, wherehence both we, and 
the French having taken the name , have ſome- 
what varied it both in Orthography and ſenſe. 
It was the proper name of Kabod a Heathen 
King of Frieſland , who being inſtructed in the 
Faith of Chriſt by the godly Bifhop Ulfran. 
faithfully promiſed to be baptized, and appoint- 
ed the time and placez where being, come, and 
ſanding in the water, he asked of the Biſhop, 
Where all his forefathers were, that in former 
Ages were deccaſzd ? the Biſhop anſwered, That 
dying without the knowledge of the true God, 
ec. they were in Hell : Then, quoth Rabod, 
I hold it better, and more praiſe-worthy to go 
with the greater multitude to Hell, than with 
your few Chriſtians to Heaven aud therewith- 
all he went out of the water unchriſtened, and 
returned both to his wonted Idolatry, and to 
his evil life, notwithſtanding the good admoni. 
tions of the Biſhop, and an evident miracle, 
which ( through the power of God ) the ſaid 
Biſhop wrought. even in his own preſence. He 
was afterward furprizcd with a ſudden and an- 
provided death, about the year of our Lord 
720. and his very name became ſo odious 
through his wickedneſs , that it grew to be a 
title of reproach and ſhame , and hath fo con- 
tinued ever fince. 
Scold, 

The word Scold cometh of our ancient verb 
beſcyldig, and properly fignifieth to blame or 
accuſe in uncomely ſpeech, or ſpiteful terms, &-+ 

DObew. 
This comcth of achzewing, which ſigniticth 
Bb 3 to 
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to make clamours, exclamatians, or loud un» 
quiet noiſes. 

| T bief, 


It was anciently written Thieof, and (o ap- 
pearcth to have been of two ſyllables, thie was 
wont to be taken for thrift, (o as thie-of is he 
that taketh of or from a man his thie, that is 
his thrift or means whercby he thriveth ,” his 
g00ds or commodities, 

There are of latter Ages grown into our Lan- 
guage divers names of Honour, Authority and 
Office , the which , for that they are [derived 
from other Languages, ſuch as unto ours arc 
altogether ſtrange and extravagant , and therc- 
fore no way properly belonging to our ancient 
ſpecch, I ſhall not necd to meddle with their 
Etymologies. 

In like ſort are there ſundry names of con- 
tempt and reproach, that of latter times have 
either been by our ſelves deviſed, and brought 
in uſe among us , or cle borrowed from ſuch 
before-inſinuated Languages as have no depen- 
dance on ours, and theſe alſo being from my 
purpole, that only intended to write the figni- 
tications of ſuch as anciently appertain unto our 
own Exgl:þ Tongue, I will in Jike manner here 
omit them. | 

And now , deliring the benevolent Reader 
courteoully to acccpt of thele my pains and en- 
deavours, and at his diſcretion to pardon ſuch 
tew faults as in the Printing may happen to 
have eſcaped, I here take my leave. Vale. 
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High Duytſh 213 
Nobility of Spain iſſued from the Goths 49 
Normans whezce ſo named I7 
From whence iſſued 180 
Normans uſed to rob at Sea ibid, 
They invade the Netherlands and _— 

ibid, 
They burz Paris ibid, 
Their great cruelty in France 182 
Normans ſometime ſpake like Language to 

the Engliſh 198 
Very few of them in England in reſpett of 

the Engliſl 202 
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why Agans eſteemed men for Gods 12 
Peter Stump put to death for be- 
ing a Were Wolfe 264 
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Mountains 
People at Babel not mixed by the ( WW 
of Tongues 
People of Germany diverſly named I l 
People of Lombardy iſſued [rom the Ger- 
mans 
People are not ingenious according to their 


» Country Air 56 
Pits ot ſo called of painting their bodies 12.4, * 
Pillars of Hercules 4t 
Place and time of the Conquerors lanains 1g 1 
Poſterity of Sem | 

Poſterity of Ham ibid, 
Poſterity of Japhet 


Princes anciently guaraed by Germans 52 
Prince Edgar with hu Mother retire into 


Scotland 193 
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Britain II5 
Reaſons of the Romans miſtaking the Idols 
of the Germans 87 


Reaſons of the evenneſs of Meddows 111 
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Rollo came firſt into England 132 
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Romances or Romants whence the name 

cometh 218 
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Germany refated 27 
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to Gallia much about 4 time 129 
A ſecond ſupply of Saxon forces 139 
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Shells of Sea-fiſh found in the earth 112, 
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Swevians whence ſo named 17 
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Emple of Hercules 42 
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Togatz axd Bracatze 25 
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| 326 
Trial uſed for witches 72 
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Andals 17 
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other 215 
Vites why ſo named 133 
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King V ortiget ſendeth into Germany for 
the Saxons 126 
Vortiger depoſed, and his ſon Vortimer 
maae King 140 
King Vortiger again Inthroned , becomes 
alienated from the Saxons i4T 
His miſerable end. 144 


Voyage df the Ships of King Hiram 40 
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L ' 160 
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